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Awardea  Another 
Blue  Ribbon! 


A.cceiiting  itb  pace-setting  achievements  in 
news  reporting  ...  in  circulation  growth  .  .  . 
in  atlverti.Miig  gains  .  .  .  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  hceii  cited  for  its  superior  technique 
ill  still  another  field. 

On  Fehruary  12,  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  North¬ 
western  University  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
gave  its  first  award  for  the  hest  typography 
of  19.)0  by  any  newspaper  in  the  metropolitan 
class  (circulation  more  than  75,000)  to  the 
(Chicago  Daily  News. 

'I'he  facts  are  plain.  While  keeping  faith 
with  its  reailers  in  ‘"investigating  everything** 
on  their  behalf,  the  Daily  News  has  also  set  a 
new  puhlishing  pace  through  its  mechanical 
excellence  in  putting  the  news  of  the  worhl 
into  print. 

In  short,  the  newspaper  which  in  recent 
>ears  has  been  hailed  for  uhat  it  prints  is  now 
also  acclaimed  for  hoiv  it  prints  it. 
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This  IS  thr 
third  time 
the  distill. 

g  ufs  h  e  d 
press  ass'f 
ciation  has 
given  its  top 
award  to 
the  Chicago 
Daily  Seics. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  find  Publisher 


YOU  DON'T  KNOW 

ItWftJu* 

....BUT  WE  DO! 

He's  One  of  4,000  Employees 
At  Link~Belf  in  Indianapolis  . . . 

AND  HE'S  ONE  OF  OUR  354,000*  SUBSCRIBERS 

Mel  and  his  fellow-workers  at  Link-Belt — one  of  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  elevating,  conveying 
and  power  transmission  equipment — are  earning  good  money  and  have  steady  jobs.  With  thousands  more 
employed  by  a  hundred  diversified  industries  in  the  Heart  of  Hoosierland,  they  form  an  all-important  market 
for  every  type  of  manufactured  product. 

They  are  reasons  why  Marion  County  has  an  effective-buying-power  average  of  $5,705 1  per  family  and  stands 
eighth  among  the  nation's  32  largest  metropolitan  counties  in  retail  sales  per  family  as  well  as  eighth  in  effec¬ 
tive  buying  power! 

Like  Mel  Prather,  our  Hoosier  workers  have  a  high  level  of  spendable  income  left  for  new  cars,  refrigerators, 
television  sets  and  other  luxuries  after  they  have  provided  generous  quantities  of  food,  clothing  and  neces¬ 
sities  for  their  families. 

And — we're  very  proud — they're  buying  . . .  and  reading  . . . 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  every  day. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  # 

'Publisher's  statements,  6  months  ending  September  30,  1950 
tSales  Management's  "Survey  of  Buying  Power." 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

and 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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over  12,000,000  Lines  of 


Advertisin 


in  the  St  Louis  ¥  STAR-TIMES 


Last  year  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
a  six-day  evening  newspaper,  carried  a  total  of 
12,077,785  lines  of  advertising. 

In  the  past  three  years  The  Star-Times  carried 
a  total  of  36,252,064  lines  of  advertising— thus 
averaging  over  12,000,000  lines  per  year. 

Through  constant  extensive  use,  both 
St.  Louis  and  national  advertisers 
have  shown  that  experience  says  to  them: 

"Star-Times  advertising  sells!" 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


Represented  Nationally  by  The  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  17, 
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Detroit  Means  Business 

and  advertisers  have  proven  they 

know  how  to  go  after  it  by  placing 


lines  of  advertising  in 
The  Detroit  News  in  1950! 


DETROIT  NEWS 

DETROIT  TIMES 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

36,962,387 

20,311,656 

19,069,362 

This  is  the  1950 
Record  in  Detroit: 


^  The  preference  for  The  News  by  all  types  of  advertisers  from  Classified,  to  General,  to 
Automotive,  to  Retail  speaks  for  the  effectiveness  of  Detroit  News  selling. 

In  peace  or  preparedness,  Detroit  is  top  market  and  The  News  is  its  outstanding  medium. 


Casttrn  Offices:  110  E.  42nd  SU  New  York  17— 
under  management  of  A.  H.  KUCH 

Western  Offices;  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO^  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Otmeri  end  Operators  of  Kodio  Stations  WWJ,  WWJ-fM,  WWFTV 
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too.  (he  New  York  Times  Magazine 
was  chosen  by  alert  advertisers  to  be  one  of 
the  top  3  in  consumer  magazine  advertising 
Image*.  If  you  haven’t  already  done  so, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  find  out  all  about  it . . . 
from  any  office  of  The  New  York  Times  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 

Los  Angeles,  or  San  Francisco. 
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FOUNDED  Of  1884 


Court  ‘Watchdog’  Offered 
As  Alternative  to  Statute 


'Trial  by  Newspaper'  Will  Bring 
Restrictive  Lows,  Rifkind  Warns 


By  Jerry  Walker 

%fiucusE.  N.  Y. — Editors  of 
York  State,  in  convention 
liR  Feb.  12-13,  were  offered  a 
(Kposal  for  a  watchdog  commit- 
IK  to  guard  against  “trial  by 
■mpaper"  as  an  alternative  to 
■Irictive  legislation. 

While  admitting  that  some  pa¬ 
ps  have  overextended  themselves 
■  coverage  of  court  cases,  the 
4tors  frowned  upon  Judge  Si- 
■on  H.  Rifkind's  plan  mainly  be- 
onse  of  its  impractical  aspects. 
The  consensus  was  that  newspa- 
fKmen  do  not  want  to  be  chained 
to  any  outside  agency  that  would 
iKide  what  is  to  be  printed. 

Bar  Group  Drafting  Bill 
Judge  Rifkind,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Bench  in  New 
Yoii  City,  confirmed  that  a  spe- 
committee  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
IBB  is  working  on  the  draft  of  a 
bO  which  would  subject  reporters 
to  definite  restraints  in  Trial  cov- 
■*«e 

The  jurist  admitted  he  had 
biwme  a  zealot  for  correction  of 
in  “trial  by  newspaper”  be- 
tonse  of  treatipent  given  to  recent 
Itials  of  national  interest.  He  was 
%ecially  critical  of  columnists’ 
Jtocks  upon  the  character  of 
and  credibility  of  witnesses. 
j^At  one  point  in  an  hour-long 
Ptoertation  with  the  editors.  Judge 
■ftind  inquired:  “Would  you 
•>nt  another  Hauptman  trial?” 

Public  indignation.  Judge  Rif- 
™d  contended,  is  mounting 
••■inst  the  courts  because  of  a 
Wief  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
|p,8ct  a  fair  trial  under  the  bright 
of  publicity. 

“If  the  public  resentment 
pws,”  he  warned,  “it  will  extend 
youd  the  bench  and  bar  and  be 
•Kted  at  the  press.  Then  you 
toll!  have  to  submit  to  legislation.” 

Major  ‘Gripes’  Listed 
,  fudge  Rifkind  listed  the  major 
8rtpes”  of  lawyers  and  judges: 

Publishing  a  defei^ant’s 
Wiminal  record  before  the  trial. 

•  alleged  “confes- 

before  trial. 

Obtaining  statements  from 
"™®^s  on  probable  answers  to 
*I***<ions  which  the  judge  has 

Editor 


ruled  should  not  be  answered  be¬ 
fore  the  jury. 

4.  Comments  upon  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  witnesses  or  guilt  of  the 
defendant. 

Judge  Rifkind  said  he  vehe¬ 
mently  hates  censorship  and  he 
holds  no  brief  for  thin-skinned 
jurists  who  can’t  “take”  personal 
criticism  by  the  press,  but  he 
favors  working  out  standards 
which  would  protect  the  citizen’s 
right  to  fair  trial  “not  by  blunt 
instruments  of  law  but  by  coop¬ 
eration  of  press  and  bar.” 

‘Friendly’  Persuasion 

The  proposed  joint  watchdog 
committee,  he  explained,  would 
go  into  action  whenever  the  press 
indicated  a  breach  of  standards. 
By  friendly  conversation,  he  said, 
the  committee  might  be  able  to 
convince  an  editor  or  columnist 
that  certain  material  should  not 
be  published  before  or  during  a 
trial. 

The  committee,  he  insisted, 
should  have  no  power  to  enforce 
its  mind,  but  the  courts  should 
retain,  as  a  sword  over  the  recal¬ 
citrant,  their  power  to  punish  for 
contempt. 

“I  am  very  happy  and  proud.” 
he  declared,  “that  the  ^preme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has 
never  yet  sent  an  editor  to  jail 
for  what  he  printed  in  bis  news¬ 
paper.  Only  real  grievances  should 
ever  be  dealt  with  by  contempt 
citation. 

“I  am  not  concerned  with  press 


criticism  of  judges.  They  must 
stand  the  gaff  that  comes  with 
public  life.  If  a  judge  has  the 
guts  to  hale  an  editor  before  him 
in  contempt,  then  he  has  the  guts 
to  decide  any  case  without  regard 
to  press  comment.” 

Jurors  Read  Newspapers 

That,  he  differentiated,  is  the 
situation  where  a  case  is  tried 
only  before  a  judge,  whereas  in 
trial  by  jury,  definite  safeguards 
must  maintained  because  it  is 
“hopeless”  to  stc^  jurors  from 
reading  newspapers.  In  such  a 
lengthy  trial  as  the  Hiss  case, 
he  pointed  out,  it  would  be  im¬ 
practical  to  lock  up  a  jury. 

“We  would  never  be  able  to  get 
another  jury,”  he  exclaimed. 

His  plan.  Judge  Rifkind  assured, 
contemplates  no  restraint  on  criti¬ 
cism  of  judges.  It's  intended  to 
end  the  collision  of  new!q>apers 
with  the  rules  for  a  fair  trial. 

It’s  Done  in  England 

Interviewing  a  witness  on  a 
matter  which  the  court  has  barred. 
Judge  Rifkind  declared,  results  in 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  since  the 
story  is  not  subject  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  nor  to  cross-examina¬ 
tion. 

“It’s  the  same  as  if  dirt  and 
filth  enter  a  surgery,”  he  asserted. 

To  objections  from  editors  that 
a  prohibition  against  giving  a 
prisoner’s  criminal  record  would 
interfere  with  full  and  essential 
reporting.  Judge  Rifkind  replied: 
“Well,  it  is  done  in  England  and 
there’s  no  loss  of  press  freedom.” 

Editors  rejected  as  wholly  im¬ 
practical  the  judge’s  idea  that  a 
“watchdog”  committee  could  re¬ 
view  individual  cases  to  determine 
what  facts  would  not  interfere  with 
a  fair  trial. 


2  Reporters  Denied  Passports, 
'Press  Freedom  Not  Involved' 


Washington  —  No  question  of 
freedom  of  the  press  or  movement 
of  correspondents  is  concerned  in 
State  Department  rejection  of  ap¬ 
plications  by  two  newspapermen 
for  permission  to  go  abroad,  Ruth 
B.  Shipley,  chief  of  the  passport 
division  has  assured. 

Joe  North  of  the  Daily  Worker, 
and  Adam  Lapin  of  the  People’s 
World  (San  Francisco),  both  Com¬ 
munist  papers,  have  been  denied 
permission  to  travel  overseas  for 
what  they  described  as  assignments 


to  report  news  for  their  publica¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  first  instance  of 
refusal  to  give  passports  to  news¬ 
papermen,  and  they  charged  viola¬ 
tion  of  press  freedom. 

However,  Mrs.  Shipley  ex- 
plaiifed  through  an  official  spokes¬ 
man,  neither  their  professions  nor 
their  business  connections  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decision  to  block 
their  travel;  they  were  considered 
as  individuals  and  it  was  found 
that  their  trips  were  “not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.” 
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'Most  Iniluentiar 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  acco¬ 
lade  of  “most  influential  news¬ 
paper  iiv  America”  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  New  York 
Times  this  week  by  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

The  parchment  scroll,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Times’  Centen¬ 
nial,  was  presented  by  T.  R. 
Sunde,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
New  York  News.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  on  behalf  of  “the  news¬ 
paperman’s  newspaper”  by 
Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  assistant  to 
Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger. 

$3,600  Fine 
Imposed  for 
Trial  Story 

OiTAWA — Publishers  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal  and  two  of  its  re¬ 
porters  were  fined  Feb.  *13  a  total 
of  $3,600  for  contempt  of  court 
in  connection  with  a  story  dealing 
with  a  manslaughter  trial. 

Chief  Justice  J.  C.  McRuer  pid 
the  story  was  “shocking”  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  good  name  of  the 
Journal,  he  would  have  all  thoM 
responsible  for  the  story  commit¬ 
ted  to  jail. 

The  Journal  was  fined  $3,000 
and  T.  Ainslee  Kerr  and  Ross  W. 
Smith  $300  each. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the  news¬ 
paper  story  on  Feb.  3  stated  that 
Mrs.  Marion  Sullivan  still  had  to 
tell  her  own  story  of  how  her  hus¬ 
band  came  to  his  death  in  an 
Ottawa  hotel  room.  He  said  that 
in  fact  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  told  her 
story  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  jury  was  not  locked  up  and 
jurors  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
it,  commented  the  Chief  Justice. 

“I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
the  prestige  of  this  court  or  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  my  position,” 
said  the  judge.  “I  am  concerned 
with  the  position  of  the  accused 
woman  before  the  court  in  this 
trial.” 

The  article  had  said  the  ac¬ 
cused  would  take  the  stand  in  her 
own  defense  unless  the  charge  of 
manslaughter  was  dismissed.  The 
Chief  Justice  said  a  judge  might 
not  comment  on  the  fact  an  ac¬ 
cused  person  did  not  go  into  the 
witness  box. 

The  Journal’s  vicepresident,  M. 
Grattan  O’Leary,  addressed  the 
court  expressing  the  Journal’s  un¬ 
qualified  regret. 
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New  York  Editors  Riled 


Boost  for  PR  Men  As  Lobbyists 

Rep.  Frank  Buchanan,  (D.-Pa.),  told  an  American 
Public  Relations  Association  that  American  business  would 
be  more  successful  in  its  efforts  to  influence  legislation  if  it 
employed  professional  public  relations  people  instead  of 
using  “inexperienced  and  irresponsible  persons  whose  (lob¬ 
bying)  activities  are  more  harmful  than  beneficial.” 


¥)_-  Medal  for 'Scientific'  Census  Publicity 

^  X*xVlV^XX  Jt  Recognition  of  the  value  of  publicity  in  the  functioning  of  tht 

Federal  government  was  given  Feb.  15  in  the  award  of  the  Depan- 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. — An  overdose  man  would  accompany  his  expla-  jnent  of  Coinmerce  Exceptional  Service 
of  public  relations  has  backfired  on  nation  of  the  need  for  higher  rates  InformaUon  Assistant  to  the  Di^or  ^  the 

the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  "l^hich^w^  ^hedul^  to'^mii  PubUshel,  <»ndw:Ll'the  publicity  campaign  for  the  1950  Census  wilt 

The  incident  of  the  broken  re-  ment  which  was  scheduled  to  run  expenditure  of  slightirmore  than  $125,000,  or  less  than  $1  pa 
lease  on  the  utility  s  announce-  in  every  paper  m  the  state  simul-  j  qqq  *^persons  enumerated.  A  survey  of  enumerators  indicated  w 
ment  of  its  petition  for  a  rate  in-  taneously  with  the  news  announce-  r^jstance  occurred  by  reason  of  tack  of  information, 
crease  was  reviewed  here  this  week  ment. 

by  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Many  Others  Tn  Confidence’ 

Newspaper  Editors  and  the  phone  jjj  fQyj.  qj.  (jyg  preced- 
company  s  agents  were  indicted  for  j„g  {(,e  release  time  the  company’s 
trying  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  agents  also  imparted  the  knowledge 

P*^®**'  ,  ,  .  “confidentially”  to  mayors,  alder- 

In  one  of  the  most  spirit^  dis-  merchants  and  key  indus- 

cussions  of  a  conversation  con-  iriafists 

vention  attended  by  more  than  However  before  Fridav  it  was 

100,  the  editors  of  several  state  common  gossip  and  reporters  went  No  Further  Hearings  on  Newsprint  Facts 

dailies  and  chiefs  of  press  asso-  {g  work  on  it.  Their  efforts  were  The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  having  devoted 
ciation  bureaus  voiced  resentment  thwarted  however  by  the  fact  that  two  days  to  recording  facts  on  the  newsprint  supply  and  denuad 

at  the  tactics  employed  by  the  the  phone  company  had  arranged  situation  has  no  immediate  plans  for  further  meetings  on  the  subject 

phone  company  late  in  January.  to  deliver  its  tariff  schedules  to  the  Pending  is  a  resoluUon  to  reinstate  the  “o'Jf  ^o^mw  for  inv^ 

me  ,k  p»  '’SC»mcesmAlba„ym».  bemre 

In  each  city  of  the  state,  the  PR  closing  time  on  Friday  That  meant  ^  monopoly  committee  again  during  the  present  session, 

pattern  was  the  same,  as  described  the  information  would  be  unavail- 
by  individual  editors:  able  over  the  weekend.  Mean- 

The  local  representative  of  the  while,  the  only  material  for  re¬ 
phone  company — usually  the  com-  porters  was  that  which  the  phone 
mercial  manager  —  called  on  the  company  release  “for  Saturday 
publisher,  general  manager  or,  in  papers”  contained, 
a  few  instances,  the  managing  edi-  One  newspaper  decided  to  go 
tor,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  favor-  ahead  with  what  it  could  learn  on 

able  atmosphere  for  the  company’s  Friday  afternoon.  It  notified  the 

rate  increase  move.  This  visit  Associated  Press  bureau  at  Al- 
would  be  several  days  ahead  of  the  bany  and  W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief 
day  on  which  the  application  was  of  bureau,  directed  his  staff  to 
to  be  filed  with  the  Public  Service  file  the  story  immediately,  breaking 
Commission.  the  phone  company’s  release  time 

In  those  cases  where  the  news-  after  so  informing  the  United  ’Lively  Debate'  Expected  on  Anti-Guild  Bill 
Jto'l-v  Press  and  International  News  Serv-  3  (3  .,,,  )  sponsoring  legislation  to 

story,  he  was  given  information  ice.  All  three  moved  stories  to  ^  American  Newspaper  Guild  of  the  services  of  NLRB, 

in  conhdence  about  the  rate  plan  protect  their  client  papers.  -  u:.  u.-n  u...  - —  “cai» 

and  was  asked  to  prevent  prema-  Critical  of  Handouts 

affair  received  heavy  em- 

SSi  ri  '%  from  Exemption  from  50%  Ucm  Hesfriction  Likely 

immediately  after  the  visit.  scrutiny.  Edward  J.  Hughes  of  the  Definitions  have  not  beeq  drafted,  but  it  is  anticipate  “H! 

Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item, 
nnH  A'  wlio  is  olso  first  viccprcsidcnt  of 

®  represent-  ^ew  York  State  Publishers  As- 
tI  newsroom  or  even  sociation,  declared  the  nub  of  the 
doors.  The  phone  company  spokes-  nj^tter  is  that  newspapers  are  in 

business  to  provide  the  news  “at 
E  &  P  INDEX  Ihe  earliest  possible  moment.” 

Advertising  Survey  .  14  "r**®  handout  release  system,  it 


How  Did  Pearson  and  McCarthy  Get  Secrets? 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  asked  FBI  to  investigate  how  I 
secret  documents  on  the  Korean  situation  came  into  the  hands  of 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  and  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and  whether  ] 
either  violated  security  regulations  by  publishing  the  material. 


Justice  Department  Favors  Liquor  Prices  in  Ads 

The  Department  of  Justice  went  on  record  this  week 
as  opposed  to  a  District  of  Columbia  ban  on  liquor  price 
advertising  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  regulation  would  end 
competition  in  the  retail  field  and  absence  of  such  informa¬ 
tive  advertising  would  tend  to  increase  prices. 


Savings  Bond  Ads  Are  Deductible  Expense 

Despite  contrary  reports  in  circulation,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  repeated  this  week  that  sponsored  savings 
bond  advertisements  are,  and  always  have  been,  regarded 
as  deductible  expense  items  in  federal  income  tax  reports. 


0 


reports  little  response  to  his  bill  but  expects  it  will  bring  “srw 
very  lively  debate.”  Mr.  Vail  said  he  does  not  accept  the  contentioo 
of  guildsmen  that  they  can  objectively  report  news  affecting  labor 
matters  while  they  are  answerable  to  a  union’s  requirements.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  last  November,  to  succeed  a  former  reporter. 


paper  plant  construction  will  be  exempted  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  limitation  of  building  loans  to  50%  of  the  value  of  property. 
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press,  argued  Oxie  Reichler,  Yon-  ^  ^  .ai,- 

kers  Herald-Statesman,  and  others.  ^  Clem  J.  Randau,  i^yaper  and  radio  cx^utivc;  has  a  new  title 

(In  New  York  City,  the  phone  'rd  rSwell 

company’s  director  of  public  rela-  ^  Administrator,  Millard  Caldwell 

tions,  Kennerly  Woody,  verified  the  . 

.1  -n.  •  «  X  PR  pattern  stories  but  insisted  that  Gabriel  J.  Ticoulat,  director  of  the  National  Production  Au^- 

.  II  local  agents  had  instructions  only  jty’s  Pulp,  Paper  and  Board  Division,  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 

~  I”**  .  56  tg  the  company’s  stopk  “far  “  ^ice  President  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

enough  in  advance  to  give  the 
papers  ample  time  to  handle  it.” 

PR  Man’s  Version 

_  _  (“We  wanted  to  inform  the  edi-  ..... _ _  _ _  _ _  _ _ 

of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  und  others,  on  a  confidential  tion,  they  wiil  represent  three  Texas  newspapers:  Amarillo 
right  and  date  of  issue.  basis,  what  our  intentions  were,”  Beaumont  Journal  and  Abilene  Reporter-News.  Mr,  Carpenter  has 

_ _  (Continued  on  page  51)  been  on  the  staff  of  Bascom  N.  Timmons  for  five  and  one  half  year*- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lot  February  17.195^ 
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Leslie  E.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  a  husband-wife  newspapm 
reporting  team  which  has  covered  Washington  for  more  than  ^ 
years  for  Southwestern  newspapers,  have  opened  a  bureau  for  W 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  and  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune.  In  aoU- 
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Censorship  Argument 
With  Military  Advocated 


Inland  Committee  Would  Create  "'SoSS’cl 

Barrier  to  Any  Curtain  of  Silence  d  U*''*' 

■*  Sion,  National  Production  Autnor- 

—  M  x  n  j  division  was  hopeful 

Uy  VjOOr^G  A.  DrCinClGnOUr^  that  it  can  ward  off  any  limitation 

of  paper  usage  for  the  present. 

Chicago — Need  for  a  commit-  hers,  Mr.  Oppegard  quoted  a  set  He  suggested  that  voluntary  ef- 
tee  of  newspapermen  or  other  of  principles  outlined  by  Basil  L.  forts  be  made  to  cut  down  news- 
civilians  to  deal  directly  with  mili-  Walters,  executive  editor  of  the  prim  usage  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
tary  authorities  in  Korea  on  cen-  Knight  Newspapers,  regarding  per  industry  look  after  its  own 
sotship  matters  was  emphasized  censorship  or  restriction  on  origi-  ‘-hardship”  cases, 
in  a  report  to  members  of  the  In-  nal  reporting  and  the  tendency  Discussing  critical  materials, 
land  Daily  Press  Association  at  to  seek  to  confine  public  infor-  such  as  copper,  zinc  and  sulphur. 


their  midwinter  meeting  here  this  mation  to  “handouts. 


v'cek.  Walters’  Recommendations 

Such  a  committee  should  be  Mr.  Walters’  recommendations, 
given  ‘“sufficient  recognition  of-  which  were  included  in  the  In- 
hcially  to  enable  the  members  to  land  report,  included: 
argue  with  the  military  authorities  “There  is  going  to  be  a 


Mr.  Shook  indicated  that  alloca¬ 
tions  of  such  supplies  for  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry  would, 
no  doubt,  be  forthcoming  under 
NPA  regulations.  He  mentioned 
the  shortage  of  sulphur,  which 


argue  with  the  military  authorities  “There  is  going  to  be  a  great  ‘he  shortage  ot  sulphur,  which 
over  the  wisdom  of  withholding  temptation  during  the  months  to  result  in  curtailment  of  news- 

information  the  military  wished  come  to  accept  everything  that  print  production.  (E&P,  Feb.  10, 

suppressed,”  stated  M.  E.  Oppe-  comes  out  of  the  Pentagon  and  P-7).  He  added,  however,  that 

gard,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her-  other  Washington  bureaus  simply  steps  are  being  taken  to  alleviate 
aid,  as  chairman  of  the  Inland  because  it  may  appear  unpatriotic  r*’®  sulphur  shortage  as  it  relates 

news-editorial  committee.  not  to  do  so.  fo  newsprint  production. 

Discusses  Dual  Problem  “Our  patriotic  job,  it  seems  to  “The  same  factors  are  going  to 


news-editorial  committee. 

Discusses  Dual  Problem 

Mr.  Oppegard’s  report  dealt  'T'®-  **  consider  everything  our  plague  us  as  they  did  in  the  last 

with  censorship  for  security  vs.  public  servants  do  and  say  with  war,  but  possibly  to  a  lesser  de- 
kccping  the  American  people  in-  sympathy,  and.  if  they  appear  gree,”  said  Mr.  Shook  in  sum- 
formed.  “All  of  you  know  that  ^  wrong,  to  say  so  in  a  loud  ming  up  the  outlook  for  controls 

1  am  not  alone  in  my  fear  that  'o'®®-  over  materials  used  in  newspaper 

we  seem  to  be  faced,  more  and  America,  one  of  the  chief  production.  Printing  equipment,  he 

more,  with  a  determined  effort  on  functions  of  the  press  is  to  audit  said,  will  eventually  be  affected  by 
the  part  of  almost  all  phases  of  government  and  to  serve  as  the  controls  on  critical  materials  in 
our  federal  government  and  fed-  ®y®*  of  people  keeping  an  eternal  that  industry  which  is  yet  to  be 
eral  services  to  prevent  prying  vigilance  on  public  servants.  switched  over  into  defense  produc- 


switched  over  into  defense  produc- 


eyes  from  seeing  too  much  of 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,” 
he  asserted. 


in  Korea,  Mr.  Oppegard  said  “‘it 
is  unfortunate  that  sole  responsi-  °.  . 
bility  for  what  we  are  to  be  told 
rests  with  the  military.  It  is 
bound  to  cause  a  conclusion  that  t 


“Many  officials  are  forgetting  tion. 
that  they^  are  servants  of  the  peo-  He  warned  that  pressure  will 

_  P*®  ^ud  it  seems  to  me  we  must  continue  in  Washington  for  export- 

Rcferring  to  military  censorship  discuss  with  public  officials  in  jpg  newsprint,  adding  “we  hope 
--  our  own  communities  the  danger  ^e  can  keep  it  to  a  minimum.” 

of  ffiis  attitude  to  our  basic  liber-  Newsprint 

o  w-  I  n  •  Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend 

See  No  Early  Rationing  chairman  of  the 


our  own  communities  the  danger 
of  this  attitude  to  our  basic  liber- 


See  No  Early  Rationing 


oound  to  cause  a  conclusion  that  There  is  no  early  prospect  of  Inland  Newsprint  committee,  pre- 
fhcre  is  more  than  military  se-  newsprint  rationing,  but  publishers  sented  an  encouraging  report  as  to 
curty  involved;  that,  perhaps,  it  can’t  look  for  more  newsprint  than  the  newsprint  outlook.  He  pointed 
IS  intended  to  hide  behind  a  cur-  they  used  in  1950,  Inland  mem-  out  that  while  the  newsprint  situa- 
tnin  of  silence  something^  that  bers  were  told  at  the  Monday  tion  continues  tight,  an  upward 
would  reflect  on  our  military  panel  discussion  dealing  with  mo-  revision  in  production  of  U.  S. 
leadership."  bilization  of  the  press  under  the  mills  improves  the  picture. 

Mr.  Oppegard  said  he  had  no _ 

quarrel  with  prc^r  military  cen- 

Costs  and  Revenues  Stabilized 

^ndents  in  Korea  “certainly  is  Newspapers  have  been  able.  Eagle,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
twund  to  cause  speculation.”  generally  speaking,  to  stabilize  in-  cost  committee. 

Public  Should  Be  Represented  creasing  costs  and  revenues,  judg-  Citing  figures  of  20  newspapers. 
Elaborating  on  the  committee’s  ‘"8  fiv®-year  trend  of  Mr.  Mar^all  showed  how  ex- 


creasing  costs  and  revenues,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  five-year  trend  of 


Citing  figures  of  20  newspapers, 
Mr.  Marshall  showed  how  ex¬ 


suggestion  for  a  civilian  commit-  20  typical  Inland  newspa^rs  ac-  penses  and  revenues  are  now  ap- 
tec  dealing  directly  with  military 

authorities,  Mr.  Oppegard  sug-  ^'”8  (Minn.)  Republican-  based  on  the  Inlands  cost  study: 

8^ed  that  such  a  procedure  could  1946  1947  j94g  1949  1950 

aid  materially  in  convincing  mili- 

men  that  certain  news  could  Payroll  %  of  all  expense ..  55.2 1  %  54.33%  54.70%  55.67%  56.53% 

he  sent  without  harming  the  war  Ad  %  of  all  revenue _ 69.18%  71.16%  72.48%  72.62%  72.74% 

effort  or  violating  the  basic  pur-  Circ.  %  all  revenue . 30.20  28.12  26.62  26.63  26.69 

Poacs  of  censorship.  Misc.  %  all  revenue . 62  .72  .90  .75  .57 


he  sent  without  harming  the  war  Ad  91 
effort  or  violating  the  basic  pur-  Circ. 
Poaes  of  censorship.  Misc. 

“In  any  event,”  he  said,  “I  feel 
ffie  public  should  have  representa- 
hon  at  the  bar  of  censorship,  if 
oply  to  prevent  unfounded  suspi-  Mech 
CKMis  when  news  is  blacked  out.”  Editoi 


of  ad  revenue.. 68.05%  67.06%  78.84%  66.95%  66.60% 
Average  Unit  Costs  and  Revenues 


•"  prevent  untounded  suspi-  Mechanical  cost  per  page  $13.64 
when  news  is  blacked  out.”  Editorial  cost  per  column  $  2.16 
As  a  guide  for  Inland  mem-  Circ  rev,  per  subscriber  $  7.08 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  17.  1951 


PRESIDENT  Clifford  G.  Ferris, 
left,  of  Inland  talks  with  Donald 
G.  Shook,  acting  director  of  the 
NPA  Printing  &  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  during  Chicago  parley. 

“The  great  unknown  factor  is 
the  United  States  demand,”  he 
said.  “We  do  not  know  what  effect 
price  control  and  shortages  of  steel 
and  other  basic  commodities  will 
have  on  advertising.  We  have 
asked  several  advertising  men  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
advertising  in  1951  will  show  a 
slight  decline  over  1950.  If  this 
production  is  proven  true,  we  may 
find  that  supply  and  demand  are 
approximately  in  balance.” 

On  the  favorable  side,  Mr. 
Schurz  cited  that  wood  cutting  in 
Canada  has  progressed  well;  that 
the  men  have  remained  in  the 
woods  longer  this  winter  than 
usual  and  the  cut  should  be  larger. 
He  said  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  alleviate  the  sulphur  shortage 
which  threatened  to  curtail  news¬ 
print  production.  Canadian  mills, 
he  said,  have  estimated  an  increase 
in  production  of  125,000  tons  in 
1951  over  1950. 

Commenting  upon  rumors  of 
newsprint  rationing.  Mr.  Schurz 
stated: 

Opposed  to  Rationing 

“While  a  defense  production  of¬ 
ficial  has  assured  us  that  there  is 
no  present  plan  to  ration  news¬ 
print,  some  newspapers  think  they 
would  be  better  off  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rationing.  I  believe,  though, 
the  great  majority  of  newspapers 
would  suffer,  because  the  supply 
of  newsprint  would  be  decreased. 

“Under  rationing,  all  Canadian 
newsprint  would  be  placed  in  a 
pool  and  I  believe  the  overseas 
countries  would  get  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  than  they  now  receive,” 
he  pointed  out. 

“We  now  have  firm  contracts 
with  Canadian  and  United  States 
mills  to  meet  nearly  all  our  needs. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  take  care  of 
distress  cases  through  national  and 
regional  associations,  and  reduce 
consumption  of  newsprint  by 
watching  waste  more  carefully 
and,  if  necessary,  trim  news  and 
advertising  content  of  newspapers 
rather  than  to  turn  to  rationing.  .  . 

“No  discussion  of  newsprint 
would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  price.  While  the 
United  States  Government  cannot 
freeze  the  Canadian  newsprint 
price,  the  recent  price  control  rul- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  7 

ings  have  had  that  effect,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

“At  our  October  meeting  I,  for 
one,  stated  that  the  $10  increase 
which  several  mills  had  announced 
was  too  much  and  had  come  too 
soon.  In  fairness  to  the  mills, 
however,  I  must  say  that  recent  in¬ 
creases  in  pulp  and  other  paper 
prices  make  our  $6  newsprint  in¬ 
crease  look  satisfactory  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Armstrong  Discusses  Draft 

Newspapers  generally  face  the 
same  relative  loss  of  manpower, 
under  the  draft,  as  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.  Col.  Paul  G.  Armstrong. 
Selective  Service  director  for  Illi¬ 
nois.  told  Inland  members.  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  to  follow  the  same 
pr<Kedure  as  is  required  under  the 
law  to  obtain  deferments  for  em¬ 
ployes  considered  essential,  he 
added.  Such  employes  should  be 
so  classified  with  local  draft 
boards  before  the  registrants  are 
called  for  induction.  Col.  Arm¬ 
strong  stated. 

W.  N.  Thomson,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  chairman  of  the 
Inland  employe  relations  commit¬ 
tee,  assisted  by  Robert  Bassett, 
labor  counsel  for  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  led  a  discussion  on  wage 
and  salary  controls.  Further  clari¬ 
fying  orders  can  be  expected,  it 
was  stressed.  Wage  increases  may 
be  granted  within  well-established 
rate  ranges,  it  was  stated  during 
the  question  and  answer  period. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  presented 
awards  to  winners  of  Inland’s  12th 
annual  typography  contest  on  be- 
'half  of  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Top  awards  went  to  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Missourian;  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald;  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch;  Can¬ 
ton  (O.)  Repository;  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  (E&P,  Feb.  10,  p. 
47). 

Conduct  Typo  Panel 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Me¬ 
dill  conducted  a  panel  among  top 
typographical  winners.  Discussion 
revealed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Marshfield  News-Herald  and  Can¬ 
ton  Repository  advertising  content 
is  set  in  typefaces  that  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  headline 
dress  used  in  the  news  columns. 

Three  of  the  winners — Michi¬ 
gan  City  News-Dispatch,  Canton 
Repository  and  Chicago  Daily 
News — are  users  of  Bodoni  for 
their  headline  dress. 

Dean  Olson  called  attention  to 
how  the  Michigan  City  News-Dis¬ 
patch  has  made  its  “neighbors’ 
page”  attractive  by  using  good 
headline  display  on  country  cor¬ 
respondents’  stories  and  dressing 
the  page  up  with  pictures.  The 
News-Dispatch  seeks  to  have  at 
least  one  picture  on  all  inside 
pages,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Joseph  Vodrey,  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  credited  the  paper’s  adver- 


TYPOGRAPHY  CONTEST  WINNERS  ^provide  clinical  material  for 
Inlanders  T.  O.  Huckle  of  Cadillac,  Mich!;  HaiT>  A.  Sward  of  Moline, 
111.,  and  A.  M.  Clapp  and  John  Notman  of  Clinton,  la. 


tising  manager  in  getting  contrast 
typefaces  for  advertising  content. 
He  also  paid  tribute  to  excellent 
press  work  as  contributing  much 
to  that  paper’s  attractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

Basil  (“Stuffy”)  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  told  how  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  two-time  winner  in 
the  Inland  contest,  has  improved 
its  editorial  page.  “The  greatest 
thing  we  did  on  the  editorial 
page,”  he  said,  “was  to  put  some 
guts  into  our  editorials  and  take 
the  emphasis  off  the  columnists.” 

Mr.  Walters  said  the  Daily 
News  looks  upon  its  letters  to  the 
editor  as  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  improving  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  “We  put  good  newsy 
headlines  over  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,”  he  explained.  “There  we  have 
for  free  the  greatest  commenta¬ 
tors  you  have  in  America.” 

Mr.  Walters  admitted  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Daily  News  has  gone 
“too  far”  in  stressing  horizontal 
makeup  throughout  the  paper. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon 
roundtables,  papers  under  10,000 
circulation  reported  a  more  rigid 
adherence  to  a  48-hour  deadline 
on  advertising  copy  for  a  page  or 
more  in  size.  Changes  in  copy, 
upon  submission  of  proof,  is  at  the 
advertiser’s  expense,  several  stated. 

The  majority  of  the  under  10,- 
000  group  is  getting  30  cents  a 
week  for  city  home  delivery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fred  Pownall,  Iowa 
City  (la.)  Iowan,  chairman.  None 
was  reported  in  the  15-cent  cate¬ 
gory  and  only  three  were  .still 
getting  20  cents  a  week. 

Print  7-Column  Papers 
In  the  10,000  to  20,000  class, 
several  publishers  reported  they 
were  saving  newsprint  by  publish¬ 
ing  seven-column  papers  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Monday. 

Dispatch  rooms  are  becoming 
more  and  more  p<^ular  with  me¬ 
dium-size  dailies,  according  to 
Chairman  Earl  E.  Hanway,  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune  -  Herald,  who 
stated  that  some  papers  were  em¬ 
ploying  high  school  students  to 
pick  up  copy  and  layouts  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Twenty-eight  out  of  36  papers 
in  the  10-20,000  group  are  issuing 
some  sort  of  retail  memo,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Betty  Bice.  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawkeye-Gazette.  Opinion  was 
divided,  however,  as  to  results 
obtained,  she  .said.  Most  retail 
memos  are  patterned  after  mate¬ 
rial  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising.  ANPA. 

Earlier  Delivery  Stres.sed 
Need  for  afternoon  newspapers 
in  television  areas  to  get  early 
delivery  of  the  paper  was  stressed 
by  those  representing  papers  over 
20,0(M)  circulation.  Publishers  find 
the  housewife  must  have  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper  by  4  p.m.  in  order  to 
have  time  to  read  the  ads  before 
supper,  according  to  Joseph  K. 
Vixlrey,  Canton  (O.)  Repository, 
chairman  of  the  session.  TV  com¬ 
petes  for  the  reader’s  time  in  the 
evening,  he  pointed  out. 

Discuss  Fire  Problems 
A  panel  of  Inlanders,  headed  by 
Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Newspapers,  highlighted  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  fire  and  flood  dam¬ 
ages  to  their  newspaper  plants. 
Those  participating  included  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Williams,  Fairfield  (la.) 
Ledger;  John  Huston.  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Courier;  Frank  R.  Mills. 
Hoopeston  (111.)  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald;  and  J.  Earle  Mavky,  Watseka 
(Ill.)  Iroquois  County  Times. 

Mr.  Williams  said  his  experience 
with  a  fire  loss  was  that  business 
interruption  insurance  is  vital  and 
if  a  publisher  is  carrying  enough 
of  that  type  insurance,  he  doesn’t 
need  extra  expense  insurance.  Mr. 
Bixby  counseled  publishers  to 
look  beyond  the  immediate  area 
for  publishing  facilities  if  a  plant 
is  going  to  be  “down”  for  a  year 
or  more. 

■ 

Deliverers'  Dispute 
Delays  NYC  Dailies 

The  presses  of  several  New 
York  City  dailies  were  shut  down 
for  short  periods  Wednesday  night 
when  members  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  refused 
to  remove  papers  from  the  press¬ 
rooms. 

Union  spokesmen  said  the  men 
acted  on  their  own  volition  be¬ 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  new 
method  of  hiring  deliverers,  a  part 
of  a  contract  signed  by  the  union 
last  month  with  the  Publishers 
Association. 


Papers  Asked 
To  Speed  Up 
Boxcar  Return 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Canadiao 
newsprint  mills  appealed  to  pub¬ 
lishers  this  week  to  aid  in  a  box¬ 
car  shortage  that  threatened  to 
shut  down  some  mills. 

Publishers  were  urged  to  look 
into  the  local  boxcar  situations 
and  contact  railroad  executives. 
Harold  Smith  of  Wright  Co.,  sales 
agent  for  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills,  wired  to  dozens  of  publish¬ 
ers  urging  them  to  take  action  to 
speed  the  return  of  Canadian  box¬ 
cars  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
Government  Order  No.  76  calb 
for  the  return  of  empty  boxcan 
to  Canada  without  loading  them. 

President  G.  M.  Hobart  of  the 
Consolidated  Paper  C!orp.  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  14  that  mills  in  the 
I^ake  St.  John  district  would  be 
forced  to  close  within  48  hours 
unless  more  boxcars  were  made 
available.  All  imills  in  the  area 
were  running  out  of  storage  space. 

Traffic  Manager  Robert  dimke 
of  the  ANPA  said  Thursday  that 
Canadian  railroads  were  sending 
180  cars  fix>m  Canadian  points  to 
the  Lake  St.  John  district  and  80 
to  the  Three  Rivers  district. 

Mr.  Hobart  of  Consolidated  put 
the  excess  tonnage  in  the  district 
at  20,000  and  said  700  cars  would 
be  needed  to  move  out  that 
amount.  He  said  the  mills  require 
1.^8  boxcars  daily. 

The  fact  that  the  Lake  St.  John 
district  is  not  on  the  main  line  of 
either  of  Canada’s  two  big  rail¬ 
roads  has  contributed  to  its  plight. 

With  mills  at  capacity  produc¬ 
tion,  any  shutdown  would  result  in 
a  permanent  loss  in  tonnage. 

■ 

Sheeted  Newsprint 
Offered;  No  Takers 

Supplies  of  sheeted  newsprint 
for  “distressed”  small  dailies  and 
weeklies  are  going  begging  in  the 
Midwest. 

Both  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

I  Journal  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  have  offered, 
through  state  press  associations,  to 
make  available  quantities  of  sal¬ 
vage  from  newsprint  rolls,  as  was 
done  to  alleviate  the  acute  short¬ 
age  right  after  World  War  II. 

But  no  papers  have  requested 
any  of  the  sheeted  paper.  Editor 
'  &  Publisher  was  told.  Ordinarily 
'  the  white  blanks  go  to  wastepaper 
^  dealers  and  are  in  great  demand. 
^  ■ 

!  Basketball  Extra 

The  Mount  Pulaski  (Ill.)  Times- 
1  News,  a  weekly,  published  its  fir** 
-  extra  recently  and  it  didn’t  take  a 
/  storm  disaster  or  anything  tragic 
t  to  call  for  such  enterprise.  It  was 
1  a  basketball  game  in  which  the 
s  local  high  school  team  upset  Lin* 
coin’s  Railsplitters! 
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Western  Papers  to  Share 
In  Newsprint  ‘Appraisal’ 


Producers  and  Publishers  Finance 
Fact-Finding  on  Industry  Future 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Sacramento — Research  studies  been  enforced  at  the  Phoenix 
of  the  newsprint  situation  in  the  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  for 
Far  West,  to  be  financed  by  pub-  the  past  four  or  five  months,  re- 
lishers  and  producers,  were  au-  ported  Sidney  Myers.  Retailers 
tborized  at  annual  sessions  of  the  are  permitted  85%  of  the  linage 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  carried  in  the  same  month  of  the 
Association  here  Feb.  8-11.  preceding  year  and  general  adver- 

A  resolution  authorized  appoint-  tising  is  limited  to  1,000-line  maxi- 
ment  of  a  committee  to  “appraise  mum  size,  but  classified  has  not 
newsprint  manufacturing.”  More  yet  been  curtailed,  he  said.  The 
than  50  daily  publishers  raised  reduced  linage  has  necessitated  a 
hands  in  endorsement  of  the  move  higher  rate,  and  general  advertis- 
lo  “learn  the  facts  about  news-  ing  is  being  advanced  five  cents  a 
print  and  the  future”  after  G.  E.  line  effective  March  1. 

Young,  vicepresident  of  Crown  \  proposal  that  newspapers  and 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  said  his  firm  the  newsprint  producers  “jointly 
would  match  dollar  for  dollar  with  pay  jnto  a  common  fund,  say  5 
its  customers  for  a  fact-finding  to  10  cents  a  ton,  to  hire  a  corn- 
study.  Anson  Brooks  of  Powell  petent  research  agency  to  get  some 
River  Sales  Co.  said  there  was  facts  on  where  we  are  going”  was 
every  reason  to  expect  his  com-  advanced  by  Mr.  Young. 


pany  would  join  in  the  offer. 


“You  must  encourage  someone 


Newsprint  and  manpower  prob-  to  build  new  mills.  We  are  not 
lems  were  dominant  in  a  conven-  going  to  do  it,”  he  said, 
tion  reminiscent  of  1942  sessions.  jfjs  organization  finds  other 
Clarence  H.  Hoiles  of  the  Santa  ijnes  more  to  its  liking,  particular- 
Ana  Register  was  elected  presi-  jy  “under  the  present  climate.”  he 
«nt,  succeeding  Lawrence  A.  warned.  Mr.  Young  admitted 
Freeman.  National  City  News.  Crown  Zellerbach  is  making 

^nley  T.  Wilson,  Mill  Valley  money,  but  said  that  is  only  be- 

KKord,  and  Fred  McPherson,  Jr.,  cause  plants,  equipment  and  tim- 
Smta  Cruz  Sentinel-News,  were  bgr  were  obtained  at  pre-war 

elected  vicepresidents,  and  Walter  prices.  No  new^rint  plant  could 

Kane,  Bakersfield  Californian,  sec-  bg  built  today  to  manufacture 
fetary-treasurer.  new^rint  for  $106  a  ton,  he  de- 

Because  of  the  “increasing  short-  clared.  Today’s  price  of  $106  com- 
W  of  printers  and  journalists  in  pares  with  $53  in  pre-war  dollars, 


the  present  emergency,”  the  con¬ 
vention  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the 


he  contended. 

Newspaper  help  in  civil  defense 


was  ask^br  OrvinV  CaTdwen: 
at  San  Lu.s  Obispo  State  College.  California, 

^  Another  resolution  assailed  who  expressed  hope  experts  on  in¬ 
constant  r^eption  of  propaganda  dividual  staffs  can  be  /assigned  to 
rom  agencies  of  the  Fe^ral  Gov-  cover  this  activity  as  background 
mmcnt.  Most  of  this  was  de-  is  needed  to  keep  pace  with  its 
u*  filler  ma-  rapid  progression.  No  statewide 

nal  and  issued  in  such  quanti-  press  passes  will  be  issued  by  the 
ivn  of  flo"'  authority  under  present  plans,  he 

aae”  ^"®''v3te  the  paper  short-  said.  If  newspapers  as  a  group 
V,,  .  .  .  wish  these,  they  will  be  asked  to 

t  IS  impossible  to  find  spon-  designate  those  to  whom  these 
^  tor  the  advertising  sought  by  should  be  given,  he  said, 
w  treasury,  particularly  as  the 

treasury  no  longer  permits  such  .t  • _ •  ts _ i 

institutional  advertising  to  be  used  Pay  Deincm^ 

*s  a  tax  reduction,”  stated  another  Aro  loopordiziii^  Jobs 
••solution.  Sacramento — Despite  increased 

Newsprint  came  to  the  fore  im-  production  costs  which  today 
■“•diately  the  CNPA  dailies  began  threaten  the  security  of  newspaper 
s^ons,  with  Harry  Green,  John  jobs,  unions  can  be  expected  to  at- 
Scripps  Newspapers,  sug^sting  tempt  to  exploit  the  limitations 
“at  American  publishers  are  fac-  publicized  by  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
“g  “some  modified  form  of  the  t'on  Board,  the  annual  meeting  of 
situation  in  England.”  Urging  a  the  CNPA  Industrial  Relations 
^listic  view,  he  suggested  higher  Bureau  was  warned  here. 

vertising  rates  might  become  an  This  can  be  expected  despite  a 
^.'IJ'^step  in  anticipation  of  the  trail  littered  with  the  skeletons  of 
elihood  of  space  rationing.  newspaper  casualities,  as  a  result 
rationing  of  advertising  has  of  which  thousands  of  wellpaid 
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jobs  disappeared,  said  Harvey  J. 
Kelly,  general  counsel  on  labor 
for  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Fred  W.  Mannon,  labor  counsel, 
Los  Angeles  Hearst  Newspapers, 
presented  figures  showing  how 
newspaper  labor  has  far  out¬ 
stripped  every  other  industry  in  at¬ 
taining  higher  scales,  and  urged 
that  ways  be  sought  to  inform 
newspaper  employes  how  they  are 
jeopardizing  their  jobs  by  insis¬ 
tence  on  new  advances. 

Mr.  Mannon  declared  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers  now  pay  scales 
which  result  in  the  highest  average 
hourly  earnings  of  any  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  in  the  State  of 
California.  Since  VJ  day  increases 
in  newspaper  wage  rates  have  been 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  he  said. 

“Steel,  autos  and  oil  have  paid 
out  good  advances  in  wages,”  he 
said,  “They  also  have  enjoyed 
good  profits.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  newspapers  show  ever  de¬ 
creasing  profits,  despite  increases 
in  volume  of  business.” 

Average  hourly  wages  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  Los  Angeles 
now  total  $2.48 — and  is  the  only 
industry  averaging  more  than  $2 
hourly  except  shipbuilding,  with  a 
$2.06  hourly  earnings,  Mr.  Man¬ 
non  reported.  The  highly  profit¬ 
able  petroleum  refining  industry 
averages  $1.90,  in  contrast,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Wage  increases  since  VJ  day  by 
industries — in  the  Los  Angeles 
area — have  been  as  follows:  avia¬ 
tion,  48c  hourly;  oil,  54c;  rubber, 
54c;  steel,  67c;  electric  power, 
69c;  gas,  72c;  petroleum,  76c; 
even  in  the  building  construction 
industry  increases  have  totaled 
only  87c. 

In  contrast  there  has  been  an 
average  $1.11  hourly  boost  in 
scales  of  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
production  workers  since  the  war’s 
end.  This,  he  declared,  is  90%  in 
comparison  with  a  35%  advance 
in  the  cost  of  living  index  in  the 
same  period. 

“There  simply  is  no  justification 
for  any  10%  post-Korean  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  wage  rates," 
Mr.  Mannon  d^Iared. 

“This  heavy  increase  in  the 
newspapers’  wage  scales  cannot 
be  allowed  if  the  newspapers  are 
still  going  to  remain  in  business 
and  offer  security  of  employnsent.” 

Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  manager. 
Southern  office  of  the  Bureau,  said 
the  union  policies  in  regard  to 
Teletypesetter  equipment  have 
been  obstructionist  in  nature.  He 
reported  the  establishment  of  cir¬ 
cuits  by  two  groups  of  newspapers 
in  California  and  declared  both 
wire  and  feature  services  are 
studying  the  practicability  of  fit¬ 
ting  their  services  to  this  type  of 


PRF/SIDENTIAL  duties  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  Larry  Freeman,  left,  to 
his  successor,  Clarence  Hoiles,  at 
CNPA  meeting. 

operation.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  to  avoid  potential  strikes  the 
ITU  should  install  another  class 
of  members,  a  semi-skilled  class, 
to  be  composed  of  perforator 
operators. 

Walter  Kane  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Warren  Brown,  Jr.,  Rich¬ 
mond  Independent,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  succeeding  E.  L. 
Hayes  San  Jose  Mercury  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  John  J.  Tuttle  of  the 
North  Hollywood  Valley  Times 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Bonk  Ads  Successful 
In  Home  Town  Papers 

Sacramento — Addition  of  13 
new  members  and  indications  that 
by  February’s  end  the  goal  of  80 
participating  newspapers  will  be 
attained  by  the  Home  Town  Daily 
Newspapers  of  the  West  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  meeting 
here. 

This  indicates  the  desired  estab- 
lishnKnt  of  operations  with  a 
membership  fee  of  a  half  of  1% 
of  the  general  advertising  volume 
of  the  membership  added  Loren 
Hays,  general  manager. 

L.  E.  Townsend,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising.  Bank  of 
America,  told  members  that  “noth¬ 
ing  can  take  the  place  of  the  home 
town  newspapers  in  American  life 
when  they  are  managed  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.”  He  reported  success 
from  the  advertising  experiences 
of  the  institution  which  today  has 
one  of  the  biggest  bank  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  in  the  world. 

Annual  expenditure  of  nnore 
than  50  cents  of  every  advertising 
dollar  in  newspapers  is  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  can  be  proven  by  the 
record  of  results  kept  faithfully 
by  the  bank,  Mr.  Townsend  re¬ 
ported.  These  charts  show  the  ex¬ 
act  return  of  each  campaign  for 
15  years.  One  of  the  examples  is 
a  two  by  6-inch  advertisement 
placed  in  each  paper  on  the  bank’s 
list  which  cost  $4,800  and  resulted 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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CNPA  Awards 
Aimoimced  As 
Parley  Begins 


Sacramento,  Calif.  —  The  San 
Jose  Mercury,  a  perennial  winner, 
captured  two  first  places  —  for 
typography  and  general  excel¬ 
lence — in  the  Awards  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  here  Feb.  9. 

The  Outstanding  Disinterested 
Community  Service  award  went  to 
the  Oxnard  Press-Courier.  The 
Lafayette-Orinda  Sun  was  second 
and  the  Laguna  Beach  South  Coast 
News  third.  Both  are  weeklies. 

First  place  winners  in  the  con¬ 
tests  were; 

Front  page — Salinas  Californian, 
Lagruna  Beach  South  Coast  News. 

Editorial  page  —  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  Lompoc  Record. 

Special  edition  —  Redding  Rec¬ 
ord-Searchlight,  Lemoore  Advance. 

Promotion  —  San  Diego  Union, 
Newport-Balboa  Press. 

General  Excellence  —  San  Jose 
Mercury,  San  Marino  Tribune. 

Women’s  page — Vallejo  Times 
JJerald. 

Four  individuals  were  singled 
out  for  citation:  Garland  Griffin, 
Riverside  Press  and  Enterprise, 
for  a  sewer  contract  series;  Don 
Davis,  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  for  an  airport  series,  and 
Ralph  H.  Turner,  Temple  City 
Times,  for  a  fire  insurance  series. 

A  new  award  went  to  one  of 
the  host  papers  when  Richard 
Kelley  of  tbe  Sacramento  Bee  won 
a  $250  scholarship  and  a  wrist 
watch  on  his  selection  as  Califor¬ 
nia’s  outstanding  newspaperboy. 
A  plaque  went  to  V.  P.  Willett, 
Bee  circulation  manager. 

AP  Photo  Awards 

Ed  Schober,  Fresno  Bee,  won 
two  firsts  in  AP  photo  contest. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News  each 
captured  two  first  places,  but  the 
unofficial  individual  honors  went 
to  Reginald  McGovern  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune. 
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ings  together:  REGISTERING  for  CNPA  sessions,  left  to 

aendent  Jour-  right:  Fred  Ward,  Powell  River  newsprint  rep- 

Beach  Press-  resentative;  Sidney  Myers,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
nd,  Oakland  public  and  Gazette,  and  Larry  McKeown,  Wat- 

15  years.  sonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian. 

Wade  Is  Appointed  Maiden  Sustains 
Associate  Editor  Pressmen  Award 

Detroit  —  Appointment  of  Chicago — Judge  Erskine  Maid- 

Harry  V.  Wade  as  associate  edi-  en,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News  was  an-  tional  Board  of  Arbitration,  has 
nounced  Feb.  10  sustained  the  local  wage  increase 
by  William  award  to  members  of  the  Chicago 
E.  Scripps,  presi-  printing  pressmen’s  union  over  the 
dent  of  the  News,  appeal  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
ll  W.  S.  Gilmore  Publishers  Association, 

j  continues  as  edi-  The  local  arbitration  award  of 

tor.  Judge  Cornelius  J.  Harrington 

Wade  has  granted  the  Chicago  pressmen  an 
A  been  a  member  increase  of  $6.50  weekly  ($2  ef- 

of  the  staff  of  fective  Aug.  28,  1950  to  Dec.  27, 
the  News  since  1950;  an  additional  $2  effective 
IHI  July,  1922,  when  Dec.  28,  1950  to  April  2,  1951; 

the  News  bought  and  a  further  $2.50  weekly  in- 
Wade  the  Detroit  Jour-  crease  effective  April  3,  I95l  to 
nal,  on  whose  staff  he  had  been  April  2,  1952.) 
a  reporter.  Since  that  time  he  has  Chicago  publishers  put  into  ef- 
been  an  editorial  writer  and  con-  fg^t  the  $2  increase,  effective  Aug. 
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Times  Picayune  Calls 
Unit  Rates  Reasonable 

New  Orleans — The  Times  Pic-  the  Item  “increased  its  general  ad- 
ayune  Publishing  Co.  filed  a  brief  vertising  linage  by  615,647  lines 
in  federal  court  here  Feb.  15  giv-  in  the  first  11  months  of  1950 
in|  reasons  why  a  government  mo-  over  a  comparable  period  for 
tion  for  partial  summary  judg-  1949,  the  brief  states, 
ment  in  an  anti-trust  suit  against  “It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
the  company  should  be  denied.  government  can  take  the  position. 

Five  affidavits  accompanied  the  with  any  plausibility,  that  the  unit 
brief,  filed  in  reply  to  a  govern-  combination  rate  on  general  ad- 
inent  brief  which  asked  the  court  vertising  necessarily  has  the  ef- 
for  an  order  cancelling  all  the  feet  of  damaging  the  competitor 
company’s  unit  advertising  con-  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  factual 
tracts  and  enjoining  it  from  com-  results  are  diametrically  opposed 
bination  rates  for  the  New  Orleans  to  this  view,”  the  brief  argued. 

States  and  Times  Picayune.  An  affidavit  by  Warner  R. 

The  company  alleged  that  the  Moore  recited  that  Camden,  N.  J. 
challenged  contracts  are  “reason-  newspapers  had  a  unit  advertising 
able"  and  “have  been  commonly  rate  under  their  ownership  by 
used  in  the  newspaper  industry  for  David  Stern  III,  who  now  owns 
over  40  years.”  It  declares  that  the  New  Orleans  Item.  Further- 
such  contracts  “are  presently  used  more,  it  said,  advertisers  using  the 
by  179  newspapers  throughout  the  Camden  papers  and  the  Phila- 
United  States.”  delphia  (Pa.)  Record,  then  owned 

Incorrect  Assumption  Mr.  Stern’s  father,  also  received 

Other  points  emphasized:  u  i  r 

,  ,  ....  Ralph  Nicholson,  former  presi- 

1.  No  court  has  ever  held  that  tient-publisher  of  the  Item,  submit- 
advertising  contracts  of  the  chaf'  ted  an  affidavit  that  the  Item  Co. 
acter  m  issue  per  se  constituted  n>ade  profits  during  his  ownership, 
unreaMnable  restraint  of  trade.  1942.1949,  amounting  to  more 

2.  The  government  wrongfully  $1,400,000.  Under  previous 

Mumes  that  advertising  rates  are  ownership,  he  stated,  the  morning- 
the  cause  of  the  tendency  toward  evening-Sunday  Item  had  been  los- 
concentration  in  the  newspaper  in-  jpg  money 


diistry.  , 

3.  A  government  theory  that  the 

defendant’s  contracts  suppressed  Woward  fiOrnes  yults 
competition  by  the  New  Orleans  As  H-T  DrCima  Critic 
hem  a  rival  afternoon  paper,  is  Barnes  resigned  Feb. 

ery  a  lacious.  14  as  drama  and  motion  picture 

ihi.K  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Aat  the  defendant,  by  publishing  i,  ^^ip  succeeded 

J  only  morning  newspaper  in  L.  Guern- 

New  Orleans,  has  a  monopoly  in  ,  newspaper  announced, 

one  wmpetitiye  area  which  it  uses  Guernsey,  a  member  of  the 

to  c^rce  customers  into  using  its  department  seven  years 

cvCTing  edition  is  flatly  denied,  .jp^^  ^j,  graduation  from  Yale, 

will  also  cover  major  theatrical 
UemenT  iSwwn  ‘Competitors  “"j*'  Barnes’  sue- 

idoly  reS  .he  fSm  “V 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  could  not  be 
ni!  the  riv  I  cofnpctitors  includ-  reached  for  a  statement  about  his 
l  anv  S  joined  the  Herald  Tribune 

!>  £  Ork^nT  advertising  jp 

,  ■  New  York  World  and  study  at  Ox- 

Mem  Linage  Increased  ford  University  and  the  Sorbonne. 

The  brief  argued  that  where  a  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
person  or  company  operates  a  Drama  Critics  Circle  of  New  York 
norning  paper  in  a  city  after  a  City, 
tompeting  morning  paper  has  dis-  ■ 

also  operates  an  Indonesia  Press  Joins 

uiernoon  paper  it  should  not  be  w  .  ^  n 

Penalized  for  making  such  invest-  Aneta  Vi/O'Op  oervice 

nents  and  progress  and  taking  Djakarta  —  The  United  Press 
jtisks  by  restricting  the  abili-  Organization  of  Indonesia,  repre- 
;  of  the  corporation  to  utilize  its  senting  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
^ombined  circulation  and  reading  try’s  Indonesian,  Chinese  and 
“lie  and  its  economic  facilities  Dutch  language  newspapers,  will 
Its  rate-making  decisions  “mere-  become  a  cooperative. 

_  to  protect  an  afternoon  com  It  has  decided  that  an  “agree- 
‘  "'hich  could  establish  and  ment  with  the  A  n  e  t  a  News 
vh' ®  morning  edition  and  Agency  be  concluded  regarding 
^  pf  ftict  at  one  further  exploitation  of  that  news 

io  operate  a  morning  edi-  ageiKy — a^pted  to  the  changed 
pj  .  conditions  in  Irnlonesia  —  on  a 

u  ^he  fact  that  defendant’s  cooperative  basis,  with  the  news- 

I  rate  was  in  effect  during  1949,  papers  as  collective  owners.” 
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Collections  Easier 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  Allan 
Geary,  16,  who  delivers  the 
Republican,  American  and  Sun¬ 
day  Republican,  provides  an  ex¬ 
tra  service  for  certain  customers 
whenever  it  snows.  The  youth 
drives  his  father’s  small  tractor 
with  snowplow  attachment  and 
cleans  out  the  driveways  on  his 
routes. 

Armed  Thugs 
Seal  Boycott 
On  La  Prensa 

As  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires 
entered  its  fourth  week  of  en¬ 
forced  silence  this  week,  gangs 
of  armed  hoodlums  were  reported 
to  be  trespassing  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  property  and  preventing 
workers  from  entering  the  boycot¬ 
ted  plant. 

Manuel  Costonla,  business 
manager  of  La  Prensa,  appealed 
to  police  authorities  Feb.  14  to 
protect  the  newspaper’s  plant  and 
employes  from  persons  “carrying 
arms  ostentatiously  and  without 
interference.” 

La  Prensa  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  Jan.  26  when  the  vendors’ 
union  went  on  strike.  The  union 
has  remained  steadfast  in  its  de¬ 
mands,  and  in  a  recent  statement 
said  that  “we  are  not  interested 
in  whether  or  not  La  Prensa 
comes  out  again  if  they  do  not 
respond  to  our  just  and  hunrane 
claims.” 

On  Feb.  14,  en^loyes  of  the 
newspaper  petitioned  Minister  of 
Labor  and  Social  Welfare  Jose 
Maria  Freite  to  take  steps  toward 
a  solution  of  the  shut-down. 

Buenos  Aires’  other  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper.  La  Nacion,  has 
been  threatened  with  a  boycott 
similar  to  that  which  closed  La 
Prensa.  In  a  statement  issued  by 
vendors’  union  officers.  La  Nacion 
was  told  that  it  too  may  be  closed 
if  it  persists  in  its  present  policy 
“inspired  by  a  desire  to  appear  as 
a  martyr  for  freedom  of  the 
press." 

■ 

Anne  McConnick 
Receives  Award 

The  English-Speaking  Union  on 
Feb.  15  honored  Mrs.  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick,  special  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Miss  Nancy  Craig,  women’s  com¬ 
mentator  of  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  as  recipients  of  1950  Bet¬ 
ter  Understanding  Awards. 

Citations  were  presented  to  Miss 
Honor  Balfour,  London  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Time;  Miss  Julie  Benell, 
WFAA,  Dallas;  Mrs.  Evadna 
Hammersley,  KOA,  Denver;  Mar¬ 
garet  Parton,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson, 
WTTM,  Trenton;  Pearl  Baum, 
wese.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Ann 
Ford.  WSM,  Nashville. 


London  Times 
Reduces  Sales 
And  Headlines 

London  —  The  “good  gray 
Times"  was  grayer  this  week. 
What  white  space  remained  after 
the  long  years  of  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  fell  a  victim  to  the  latest 
5%  newsprint  slash.  Headlines 
were  smaller  too. 

By  the  make-up  adjustment,  by 
careful  control  of  editions  and  of 
waste,  and  by  re-reeling,  the  paper 
hoped  to  maintain  both  its  current 
sales  and  news  space. 

When  tonnage  rationing  of 
newsprint  was  re-introduced  last 
October,  the  Times  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  cut  its  paging  but  actual¬ 
ly  increased  from  a  10-page  to  an 
1 1-page  basis.  This  it  did  by  cut¬ 
ting  its  sales  by  more  than  25,000 
— from  just  over  250,000.  Since 
then,  the  Times  has  by  various  ad¬ 
justments  brought  circulation  back 
to  just  over  230,000. 

7,000  Letters  of  Protest 

Within  a  fortnight,  the  paper 
had  received  more  than  7,000  let¬ 
ters  of  protest.  Manager  Francis 
Mathew  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  were  of  the  “I’ve  been  a  read¬ 
er  for  umpty  years  and  now  I 
can’t  get  my  daily  copy”  variety. 

News  agents  have  handled  the 
Times  shortage  on  the  Labor  Gov¬ 
ernment  principle  of  “fair  shares 
for  alii”  Most  of  them  allow 
Times’  customers  five  copies  a 
week,  or  11  in  two  weeks. 

The  newspaper  itself  has  be¬ 
decked  the  subways  with  “share 
your  copy”  posters,  which  repro¬ 
duce  a  Haydon  painting  titled 
“Waiting  for  ‘The  Times.’” 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Mathew  said, 
“that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  some 
readers  in  order  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  paper.” 

Percentage  Cut 

The  newest  cut,  which  became 
effective  Feb.  11,  marks  the  first 
time  newsprint  has  been  reduced 
on  a  percentage  basis.  Previously 
it  has  been  done  on  a  page  basis. 
Percentagewise,  an  11 -page  paper 
is  harder  hit  than  is  a  6-page  pa¬ 
per.  The  Times  uses  about  100 
tons  of  newsprint  a  week. 

The  airmail  edition  of  the 
Times  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
newsprint  cut.  It  is  printed  on 
special,  non-rationed  India  rag  pa¬ 
per.  The  cost:  $716.80  a  ton. 

British  representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  instructed  to 
support  the  Pleven  plan  for  a 
Commodity  Group  on  Pulp  and 
Paper. 

Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  making  this 
announcement  to  Parliament,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  government  was 
aware  of  the  French  government’s 
intentions  before  the  request  was 
made. 

He  said  he  had  for  some  time 
been  convinced  that  the  newsprint 
problem  should  be  approached 
internationally. 


1 

1 


.  C7/  JO  covered,  whether  pictures  were 

obtainable  and  other  pertinent 

’  ■  obtainable  by  phone;  in  others, 

home  calls  had  to  be  made. 

9  Reporters,  3  Papers 

1 1  W  J  driven  so  far  in  completely  strange 

Receive  Polk  Awards 

,  .  ,  men  did." 

George  Polk  Memorial  England,  he  worked  in  a  brewery  ..^Vg  ^g^g  concerned,”  he 
Awards  for  “distinguished  achieve-  as  a  boy.  He  came  to  America  to  continued,  “about  hitting  these 
ments”  by  nine  New  York  area  take  a  scholarship  at  the  Sweden-  families  for  obits  so  soon  after  the 
newspaper  reporters  during  1950  borgian  Academy  of  the  New  (j^aths  and  in  many  instances  be- 
were  announced  Feb.  15  by  Dr.  Church  at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  where  fQj.g  ^jg  families  knew  of  the 
Tristram  Walker  Metcalfe,  presi-  he  has  made  his  home  for  many  deaths.  Our  men  notified  at  least 


dent  of  Long  Island  University.  .  ,  .  _ _  _  — — 

the  department  of  journalism  in  Mr.  Rose  became  interested  in  proach  paid  off.” 
commemoration  of  the  CBS  news-  newspaper  work  through  his 

man  who  lost  his  life  in  pursuit  friend,  the  late  Jay  House,  the  m;_  Promoter 

_  jr  _  ^oneoc  n^u;c.not\^rfTlQn  “  ^ 


of  a  story 


newspaperman 


c  j  Ti,  ..  .,.^1  Chicago — An  assist  by  Frank 

Additional  awards  for  com-  whose  On  ^nd  Thought  col-  Chicago  Tribune  sports 

munity  service  were  received  by  umn  ran  in  the  Ledger  for  many  (jgpartment,  helped  Ft.  Worth, 


Newsday,  which  put  out  an  ad-  years, 
less  special  issue  on  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Eve  Long  Island  Railroad  Pulitzer  Nominates 
wreck,  and  the  New  Canaan  Boyle  for  'Pulitzer' 
(Conn.)  Advertiser,  which  cam-  Hal  Boyle,  who  i 


Tex.,  police  to  nip  what  they  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  $50,000  mail  fraud 
scheme. 

Held  for  federal  authorities  in 


(Conn.)  Advertiser,  which  cam-  Hal  Boyle,  who  won  a  Pu-  pt.  Worth  was  Robert  Monte  Sea- 
paigned  successfully  for^  moderate  Htzer  Prize  in  1945  for  his  cover-  ton,  whom  police  there  called 

cost  housing.  A  special  award  agg  of  World  War  II,  has  been  operator  of  the  scheme.  Also 

went  to  the  New  York  Daily  News  nominated  for  another.  This  time,  seized  was  $3,600  which  police 

for  its  straw  poll  on  the  mayor-  tjjg  Associated  Press  reporter-col-  said  Seaton  had  collected  from  his 

ally  election.  umnist’s  stories  from  Korea  have  victims. 

Reporter  citations  were;  been  entered  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  He  was  brought  to  the  atten- 


Foreign  —  Homer  Bigart,  New  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
York  Herald  Tribune,  for  his  war  Post-Dispatch. 

coverage  in  Korea.  Thp  Veterans  of  Foreien  Wars 


iimsts  stories  irom  is.orea  nave  victims. 

en  entered  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  He  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
blisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  tion  of  the  police  by  Galvin  and 
ist-Dispatch.  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bu- 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  reau  after  Galvin  and  his  brother. 


Natwnal-— Ira  Henry  Freeman,  pgj,  tapped  Mr.  Boyle  as  William,  answered  a  newspaper 
New  York  Times,  for  his  series  of  yyjnner  of  the  first  Omar  N,  Brad-  ad  soliciting  services  of  relay  driv- 

articles  on  the  uprooting  of  a  |gy  Gold  Medal  for  “the  most  out-  ers  to  transport  automobiles  south 

Muth  Carolina  town  to  make  way  standing  contribution  to  national  from  Chicago. 

r  Security”  in  1950.  The  reporter  Investigation  revealed  that  the 

M^fa^  chosen  over  a  long  list  of  mill-  advertiser  was  Seaton.  He  was 

tary  and  Civilian  leaders-in  recog-  arrested  Feb.  6.  Police  said  he 

detained  on  ElUs  Mairf  ’  1'“'' 

Wire  service-Don  Whitehead,  throu^out  the  country  through  a 

Associated  Press,  for  his  series  on  ^  ®  agency, 

materiel  shortages  in  Korea. 


Newark  News 


Education — Fred  M.  Hechinger  Obit  Roundup  Charted 
and  Judith  Crist,  jointly.  New  Newark,  N.  J.  —  Operation 


York  Herald  Tribune,  for  over-  Obit,  normally  a  routine  but  ex-  news  contacts  on  his  rounds  as 

all  education  coverage.  acting  job,  bewme  a  nvassive  task  editor  of  the  Seattle  Tim^  is 

Science — George  Keaney,  New  for  the  Newark  News  in  the  wake  Paying  off  these  days  for  Paul 

York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  of  the  Woodbridge  train  wreck  in  Stales. 

for  his  medical  series,  “Need  a  which  more  than  80  commuters  Despite  heavy  casts  on  leg  and 
Woman  Fear?”  were  killed.  arm  that  keep  him  confined  to  his 

bed.  Staples  ably  covers  his  beat 


Woman  Fear?” 

Suburban  —  Seymour  Marks, 


How  the  News  covered  the  obits 


Lung  Mand  Pres,  to,  hh  «rie  (gStiLTd  vMnS^  n  the  buK  f  't'. 

on  substandard  honting.  one'mLtog  Mter  tS? 

Walter  Red  Smith,  and  54  in  its  city-county  edition  ..  Tan  ^  whd*n 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for  later  that  dav)  makes  a  storv  in  ^  happend  Jan.  ..  when 

his  daily  column,  “Views  of  tself  es  a  tory 

Sport  ”  I  •  jg  rl^  ggr  port  and  slipped  off  the 

To  do  the  job,  the  News  rein-  porch.  At  the  hospital  where  he 
Family  Mon  forced  its  normal  two-man  Asbury  stayed  for  a  week,  doctors  who 

Philadelphia — Don  Rose,  edi-  Park  shore  office  operation  with  didn’t  know  Staples  predicted  he 
torial  writer  and  columnist,  Phila-  additional  reporters  from  its  would  be  off  the  job  for  about 
delphia  Bulletin,  has  written  a  new  home  staff.  Jim  Deerin,  former  three  months, 
book  about  a  subject  he  knows  shore  reporter,  directed  obit  cov-  ju^t  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
best — his  family.  erage^  from  that  office,  establish-  return  to  his  home.  Staples  started 

Titled,  “Full  House,”  it  will  be  '^8  liaison  with  the  main  office  making  his  “rounds”  by  telephone, 
released  March  21  by  Lippincott.  coordinating  work  of  report-  xhg  Washington  State  Labor  News 
A  good  many  of  the  details  in  the  ers  Jane  Hoffman,  Hy  Kuperstein,  (a.  F.  of  L.),  published  a  news 
book  were  gleaned  from  Mr.  Dick  Devine,  Norman  Wolfson,  story  describing  Staples'-  predica- 
Rose’s  “Stuff  and  Nonsense”  col-  Larry  Foster,  Gene  Amey  and  ment  and  urging  all  good  union 
umn.  Esteen  Woodey.  members  to  rally  around  and  tele- 


umn.  tsteen  woodey.  members  to  rally  around  and  tele- 

The  book  tells  the  story  of  the  EXeerin,  first  to  arrive  at  the  phone  the  tall,  rangy,  42-year-old 
12  Rose  children,  23  grandchildren  office,  immediately  began  to  set  newsman  if  they  have  stories, 
and  seven  in-laws.  up  a  casualty  chart.  The  first  list-  Times’  Citv  Editor  Henrv  h 


and  seven  in-laws.  up  a  casualty  chart.  The  first  list-  Times’  City  Editor  Henry  Mac- 

Mr.  Rose  was  a  school  teacher  ing  included  20  names.  By  mid-  Leod  has  this  to  say  about  the  re¬ 
fer  11  years  before  embarking  on  ni^t,  the  list  had  risen  to  30.  A  suits: 

a  journalistic  career.  Bom  in  the  nmning-  record  was  kept  on  this  “Labor  people  know  they  can 
small  town  of  Street  in  Somerset,  chart  of  obits  obtained,  those  to  get  Paul  at  any  time  day  or  night 


lies  knew  of  the  Paul  Staples 

en  notified  at  least 

12  families.  The  courteous  ap-  because  he’s  trapped  next  to  that 
•”  phone.  He’s  not  going  any  plan 

for  awhile  but  he  really  gets 
omoter  around  by  telephone.” 

1  assist  by  Frank  Staples  didn’t  build  up  his 
Tribune  sports  friendship  with  unions  through 
slped  Ft.  Worth,  namby-pamby  reporting.  During 
nip  what  they  de-  his  five  years  on  the  Times,  Staples 
50,000  mail  fraud  has  hit  especially  hard  at  unions 
dominated  by  Communists, 
ieral  authorities  in  Staples  joined  the  Times’  stafi 
Robert  Monte  Sea-  after  a  hitch  with  the  Coast 
olice  there  called  Guard.  Prior  to  the  war  he  was  a 
he  scheme.  Also  political  writer  in  the  Salt  Lakt 

,600  which  police  City  (Utah)  Telegram.  His  wife, 

1  collected  from  his  Alice,  is  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Times. 

■ught  to  the  atten-  Spiral  fractures  haven’t  killai 
lice  by  Galvin  and  Staples’  sense  of  humor.  After  die- 
tetter  Business  Bu-  tating  a  lengthy  story  to  a  rewrite 
rin  and  his  brother,  man  the  other  day,  he  told  Mac- 
ered  a  newspaper  Leod: 

rvices  of  relay  driv-  “Don’t  call  me  for  an  hour.  Fni 
t  automobiles  south  going  out  to  lunch.” 

With  that.  Staples  rolled  over 
revealed  that  the  other  side  of  the  bed  and 

Seaton.  He  was  noon  meal. 

6.  Police  said  he  . 

ids  in  newspapers  Detective  Story 
country  through  a  Omaha — A  society  reporter  for 

cy.  World-Herald  infringed  a  bit  on 

the  police  beat  to  solve  a  theft  of 
iced  Beat  husband’s  auto. 

-Establishing  firm  “It  was  simple,”  said  Mrs.  Rob- 
on  his  rounds  as  Slabaugh. 

the  Seattle  Times  is  But.  said  Detective  Inspect 
ese  days  for  Paul  Harry  Green:  “It  was  a  fine  piece 
-  of  police  work.” 

/y  casts  on  leg  and  The  Slabaugh  car  was  stolM 
him  confined  to  his  Dec-  28.  It  was  found  in  mid- 
bly  covers  his  beat  January,  abandoned  and  with  no 
f  the  Times  would  dues — apparently, 
at  their  labor  expert  Police  did  find  a  letter  and  piece 
about.  of  letter-head  stationery  in  the 

lend  Jan.  2  when  car,  but  passed  it  up  in  their  check 
ling  from  his  home  But  Mrs.  Slabaugh  figured  they 
t  and  slipped  off  the  were  important, 
hospital  where  he  She  took  the  letter  addressed  to 
week,  doctors  who  a  Robert  L.  Taylor,  21,  of  Onubi 
Staples  predicted  he  and  the  letter-head  bearing  ^ 
the  job  for  about  name  of  Noyer  Auto  Supply  and 
Garage  to  the  World-Herald  W 
1  as  he  was  able  to  desk.  The  name  of  Taylor  stn» 
lome.  Staples  started  home.  A  clipping  in  the  fil® 
lunds”  by  telephone,  showed  a  Robert  L.  Taylor  bad 
m  State  Labor  News  been  arrested  here  Dec.  30. 

I,  published  a  news  On  checking  with  Inspect^ 
ng  Staples’-  predica-  Green  it  was  found  it  was  the 
;ing  all  good  union  same  name.  Taylor  had  been  at- 
illy  around  and  tele-  rested  in  his  own  car  with  seven 
I,  rangy,  42-year-old  pistols  and  a  shotgun.  They 
ley  have  stories.  identified  as  coming  from  the  g*t' 
IMitor  Henry  Mac-  age. 

to  say  about  the  re-  Taylor  had  denied  he  had  stolen 
a  car,  but  the  letter  proved  <• 
iple  know  they  can  Solved?  Not  really,  said  Mr 
ly  time  day  or  night  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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Covering  Fixed  Beat 

S  E  A  T  T  L  E — Establishing  firm 


CARTOONISTS  GET  AN  EARLY  START  ON  THE  1952  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  '52  FIGHT 

Justus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 


THEY  NEVER  STOP  TRYING 

Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Neu-s 


SCREENING  THE  APPLICANTS 

McCutcheon,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Ret^cn 


Georgia  Newspaper 
Regulation  Bill  Beaten 

Atlanta — Three  bills  aimed  at  The  anti-monopoly  bill  passed 
Atlanta  newspapers  have  sparked  the  Senate  Feb.  13  with  a  vote  of 
the  last  week  of  the  1951  session  30  to  16,  two  more  than  neces- 


of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 
Urged  by  Gov.  Herman  Talmadge, 


During  the  debate,  several  .sena- 


two  of  the  bills  have  passed  the  tors  defended  the  Atlanta  newspa 


state  Senate.  The  third  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated. 

The  measures  in  summary: 


pers.  Others  pointed  out  that  the 
measure  would  strike  not  only 
newspapers  but  other  business 


1.  A  bill  aimed  at  breaking  up  mergers  since  1945. 
the  joint  ownership  of  the  Atlanta  Senator  G.  Everett  Millican  of 
lournal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu-  Atlanta  ternred  the  bill,  “a  new 
lion  by  former  Gov.  James  M.  low  in  legislative  circles.” 


Cox  of  Ohio. 


“You  are  holding  a  hammer 


2.  A  bill  that  would  permit  over  somebody’s  head  trying  to 
newspapers  to  be  sued  for  libel  in  get  him  to  print  what  you  want 


>ny  (»unty  where  they  have  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  50. 


printed,”  he  charged. 

One  administration  senator  said 


These  measures  were  scheduled  lie  objected  particularly  to  the 
for  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre-  newspaper’s  requirements  that 
sentatives  on  Feb.  16.  Both  passed  classified  ads  must  be  carried  in 


the  Senate  by  narrow  margins. 

3.  A  bill  that  declared  that  the 


both  papers  on  the  same  day. 

The  Senate  passed  by  a  bare 


business  of  publishing  newspapers  majority,  28  to  19,  the  bill  that 
and  magazines  is  “clothed  with  a  would  permit  libel  suits  in  any 
public  interest  and  subject  to  reg-  county  where  paper  sells  50  copies. 


ulation  by  the  state 


The  measure  was  amended  to  per- 


This  bill  provides  that  if  any  mil  suits  in  any  county  where  a 
newspaper  sJiould  publish  an  arti-  newspaper  J>as  “more  than  100 
cle  cWging  any  public  officer  with  circulation.” 

“official  or  private  misconduct,”  Twiddle-Twaddle’  Legislation 
wy  denial,  answer  or  explanation  Advocates  of  the  bill  argued 
oy  ^  official  must  be  published  that  a  libel  suit  should  be 
on  the  same  page  in  the  same  type  brought  in  a  county  where  the 
Md  under  the  same  size  headlines,  person  charging  libel  is  well 
nis  bill  was  soundly  defeated  known  and  where  his  reputation 


fob.  13  in  the  House  95  to  56 
Them  Lying  New.spapcrs' 


can  easily  be  ascertained.  Oppon¬ 
ents  said  Georgia  already  has 


All  three  measures  are  part  of  ll**  strictest  libel  laws  in  the 
*  continuing  campaign  by  Gov-  country, 

emor  Talmadge  against  what  he  Senator  Vincent  Jones  of  Jack- 
bus  termed  “them  lying  newspa-  son,  who  runs  a  newspaper  that 
POfs  ”  Generally,  both  the  Journal  wouldn’t  be  affected  by  the  bill, 
»od  Constitution,  as  well  as  most  called  it  “a  piece  of  twiddle-twad- 
^  the  other  newsp^xers  in  *11®  legislation. 

^tgia.  have  opposed  the  Gov-  Senator  Osgood  Williams,  op- 

posing  the  bill,  declared  that  any 
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tendency  to  stifle  the  press  is  dan¬ 
gerous. 

“We  cannot  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  communists  and  fascists 
moved,”  he  said.  “Politicians 
should  have  a  little  thick  skin  and 
not  be  bothered  by  what  newspa¬ 
pers  say.” 

Senator  Spence  Grayson,  Sa¬ 
vannah.  declared  the  bill  would 
prevent  “wholesale  practice  of  li¬ 
bel.”  He  said  “a  country  boy 
wouldn’t  have  a  chance  in  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Atlanta  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Atlanta.” 

He  called  newspapers  “the  most 
powerful,  unrestricted  force  in 
your  state”  and  said  such  bills 
would  not  be  necessary  if  news¬ 
papers  were  regulated  like  radio 
stations  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  House  had  a  field  day  de¬ 
bating  one  of  its  own  bills  requir¬ 
ing  equal  space  and  type  display 
for  any  officer  who  felt  he  had 
been  charged  with  misconduct. 

The  bill  carried  penalties  of 
$1,000  plus  $100  per  day  for  each 
succeeding  issue  in  which  the  re¬ 
ply  was  not  published. 

Regulatory  Business 

Opponents  of  the  bill  hit  hardest 
at  its  introductory  section  which 
declares:  “The  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
declared  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia  to  be  a  business 
clothed  with  a  public  interest  and 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  state.” 

Advocates  of  the  bill — most  of 
them  Talmadge  supporters — 
avoided  discussion  of  that  section 
and  hammered  on  what  they  call 
the  right  of  every  person  to  reply 
to  any  attack  upon  him. 

When  the  measure  finally  came 
to  a  vote,  several  normally  Tal¬ 
madge  supporters  voted  against  it, 
saying  it  was  too  dangerous  to 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 


Readers  Create 
l-Poper  Towns, 
Keene  Asserts 

Eugene.  Ore. — Critics  of  the 
presis  who  talk  about  monopoly 
should  remember  tfvat  readers  help 
create  one-newspaper  towns,  Tom 
H.  Keene,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth, 
said  here  Feb.  16. 

Speaking  at  the  32nd  Oregon 
Press  Conference  before  nearly 
200  editors  and  publishers.  Mr. 
Keene  indicated  the  press  should 
not  minimize  such  criticism.  But 
he  added: 

“I  have  found  readers  to  be  a 
peculiar,  as  well  as  a  particular, 
breed.  They  reserve  the  right  to 
buy  the  newspaper  they  wish  to 
read.  And  I  really  don’t  think 
there  is  much  of  anything  anybody 
can  do  about  it.” 

Himself  a  publisher  in  a  one- 
newspaper  town,  Mr.  Keene  noted 
that  “I  allegedly  narrowed  the 
channels  for  the  expression  of 
diversified  opinion  and,  in  the 
critics’  opinion,  I  have  become, 
in  a  sense,  a  foe  of  democracy. 
So  they  want  a  law.” 

About  the  only  law  which 
would  be  effective,  he  pointed  out, 
would  be  one  compelling  so  many 
readers  to  subscribe  to  a  certain 
newspaper,  and  he  suggested  that 
not  even  critics  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Keene  described  the  “char¬ 
ter”  under  which  his  paper  oper¬ 
ates — a  statement  of  policy  which 
calls  for  objective  reporting,  im¬ 
partiality,  and  support  of  the  truth 
instead  of  men.  Even  so.  he  said, 
“my  paper  has  never  satisfied  me, 
and  I  hope  k  never  shall.” 

Mr.  Keene  spoke  as  the  Eric 
W.  Allen  Menaorial  Fund  lectur¬ 
er. 

Lucien  P.  Arant.  publisher  of 
the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald,  presided. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Council  Ads  Return  $ 
In  Systematic  Selling 


In  an  effort  to  get  more  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising  into  news¬ 
papers,  the  Advertising  Council  is 
starting  a  new  bi-monthly  mat 
service  providing  material  for 
eight  campaigns.  The  first  edition 
of  the  service  went  out  this  week 
with  ads  on  the  Stop  Accidents 
and  Prevent  Forest  Fires  themes. 

This  is  the  first  big  project  for 
which  the  Council  retained  Stan¬ 
ley  S.  Adams,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Indianapolis  news¬ 
papers.  The  general  idea  is  to  as¬ 
sist  newspapers  in  selling  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns,  particularly  to  local  whole¬ 
salers  and  manufacturers,  thus 
tapping  a  new  &>unt  of  advertising 
funds. 

Some  Have  Systems 

More  than  a  dozen  newspapers 
around  the  country  have  estab¬ 
lished  systems  for  developing  pub¬ 
lic  service  linage.  Mr.  Adams  be¬ 
lieves  many  more  can  do  like¬ 
wise  with  the  material  he  intends 
to  furnish  on  a  regular  schedule 
through  the  year,  just  as  any 
other  ad  mat  service. 

As  with  all  Advertising  Council 
copy,  the  details  are  worked  out 
by  the  leading  agencies  on  a  vol¬ 
unteer  basis.  Young  &  Rubicam 
prepared  the  safety  ads;  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  did  the  forest 
fire  series;  Benton  &  Bowles  is 
working  on  promotion  for  Better 
Schools. 

In  many  instances,  the  Council 
files  show,  newspapers  themselves 
use  the  public  service  ads.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Adams  feels  there’s  real 
revenue  to  be  obtained.  In  1949 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  or¬ 
dered  466,867  mats  on  Council 
campaigns.  Last  year  the  orders 
exce^ed  600,000  and  the  records 
indicate  that  60%  of  the  material 
was  published  under  paid  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

Plans  Described 

Discussing  profitability  of  public 
service  advertising  to  newspapers, 
Mr.  Adams  related: 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press  has  a  community  advertising 
program  that  covers  all  forms  of 
public  service  advertising.  It  is 
supported  by  local  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  over 
160  firms  sponsoring  this  program. 

The  plan  was  put  in  operation 
four  years  ago.  It  has  covered  Red 
Cross  ads.  Community  Chest,  the 
100  Neediest  Families,  civic  and 
charitable  ventures,  etc.  A  page 
is  devoted  to  this  feature  every 
week  and  sometimes,  if  the  occa¬ 
sion  warrants,  two  pages  a  week. 

In  1947,  it  produced  78,120 
lines  and  $9,200  in  revenue. 

In  1948,  128,828  lines  and 
about  $14,300  in  revenue. 


In  1949,  145,383  lines  and 
$16,700  in  revenue. 

In  1950,  it  jumped  to  152,908 
lines  and  a  revenue  of  $18,350. 

In  the  four  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  it  has  produced  more  than 
500,000  lines  of  advertising  and 
$60,000  in  revenue. 

David  Bradley,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  advised  that  it 
will  produce  in  excess  of  $20,000 
in  1951, 

Support  from  31  Firms 
In  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  community 
advertising  fund  is  set  up  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  31  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  concerns.  It  supports,  through 
paid  advertising  in  the  Toledo  pa¬ 
pers.  aid  to  general  civic  welfare 
projects.  An  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee  is  made  up  of  about  10  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  contributing  firms 
which  pass  on  the  various  requests 
received  for  assistance.  In  1950, 
this  organization  placed  2,828 
inches  of  advertising  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  2,593  inches  in  the 
Toledo  Times,  or  approximately 
30  pages  of  paid  advertising. 

A  similar  plan  is  in  effect  on 
the  Louiss’ille  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times.  Some  200  business 
firms  are  called  on  beginning  in 
July  of  each  year,  and  for  a  four- 
week  period,  by  the  regular  sales 
staff.  Each  firm  is  ask^  to  con¬ 
tribute  whatever  amount  of  space 
it  wishes  in  the  forthcoming  an¬ 
nual  public  service  campaigns. 
Space  is  sold  on  a  column-inch 
basis.  When  all  contributiohs  are 
in,  the  total  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  added  and  the  number 
of  pages  available  for  advertising 
are  counted.  A  five-member  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  annually  to 
receive  requests  for  advertising 
space  from  civic  organizations  and 
various  local  and  national  causes. 
This  committee  is  composed  of 
two  retailers,  one  nvanufacturer, 
one  wholesaler  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspaper. 

The  committee  meets  only 
when  a  request  for  advertising 
support  is  received.  It  accepts  only 
written  requests.  During  the  Oc¬ 
tober  meeting  a  formal  report  to 
all  supporting  firms  is  drafted, 
listing  causes  to  be  advertised  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign  and  the 
total  amount  of  space  to  be  given 
to  each. 

40  Pages — $40,000 

Local  retailers  are  charged  their 
regular  retail  advertising  rates  and 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are 
charged  the  general  rate. 

During  the  1950-51  campaign, 
this  plan  produced  40  full  pages 
of  public  service  advertising  in  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Times, 
with  a  revenue  in  excess  of 
$40,000. 


NEW  MAT 
SERVICE 
of  Ad  Council 
is  shown  to 
ANPA  President 
Edwin  S. 
Friendly, 
at  left,  and 
Ad  Bureau 
Director 

Harold  S.  Barnes, 
at  right,  by 
Stanley  S. 
Adams,  center. 


These  papers  instituted  this  plan 
very  early  in  World  War  IL  In 
1942,  they  published  27  pages  of 
public  service  advertising  and  ap¬ 
proximately  40  pages  during  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  had  a  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing  plan  in  effect  since  the  last 
war.  Their  plan  is  supported  by 
125  firms,  in  all  retail  and  indus¬ 
trial  categories,  who  agree  to  par¬ 
ticipate  twice  a  month  for  one 
year  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  insert. 
The  advertising  is  used  for  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  Red  Cross,  Cancer 
and  Heart  campaigns  ,and  various 
national  and  local  welfare  proj¬ 
ects.  The  space  is  apportioned  by 
the  newspaper.  The  yardstick  for 
granting  advertising  support  to  any 
project  is  that  “it  must  benefit  the 
entire  community  and  not  any 
particular  group.” 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Call  publishes  a  page  of  public 
service  advertising  each  week,  cov¬ 
ering  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Red 
Cross,  Hospital  Drives,  etc.  Each 
sponsor  pays  $3  a  week  on  a  year¬ 
ly  contract. 

The  most  ambitious  program  of 


public  service  advertising  is  one 
that  appeared  in  13  Ohio  papers 
for  10  consecutive  weeks  starting 
last  September.  The  revenue  to 
newspapers  was  in  excess  of 
$80,000. 

In  St.  Louis,  Missouri  ...  a 
highly  competitive  market  ...  a 
plan  for  selling  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  was  put  into  effect  Jan. 
1.  Three  salesmen  were  assigned 
to  this  new  department.  All  ^ace 
will  be  sold  at  the  general  rate. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  new  plan 
has  been  formulated  for  selling 
public  service  advertising  on  a 
yearly  basis  with  the  first  ad 
scheduled  to  appear  about  March. 
The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesmta- 
Review  has  a  plan  that  has  been 
in  effect  for  seven  years.  It  cov¬ 
ered  every  phase  of  public  service 
advertising.  This  year  20  full  pages 
will  be  published  and  the  gross 
revenue  will  be  in  excess  of  SH,- 
000.  It  is  supported  by  about  60 
sponsors  .  .  .  signed  on  a  ye^ 
contract  of  $2.95  per  week.  Eight 
leading  business  men  make  up  a 
Committee  apportioning  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  various  projects 
to  be  sponsored. 


Clothing  Firms  Urged 
To  Use  ROP  Color 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Beginning  with  the 
Spring  and  Summer  1951  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  to  1,100  participat¬ 
ing  dealers.  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  is  stressing  the  value  of 
run-of-paper  color  in  newspapers. 

In  a  beautifully-prepared  pre¬ 
sentation,  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
tells  the  story  of  color  and  how 
it  sells.  Dealers  are  urged  to  get 
on  the  color  band  wagon,  be¬ 
ginning  in  March. 

Urges  Newspaper  Use 
ROP  four-color  new^aper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  another  first  for 
HS&M  dealers,  according  to  Lee 
P.  Henrich,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  unfolded  the  spring  color 
story  at  a  press  preview  here  this 


week.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
newspapers  having  ROP  color  If 
cilities  will  cooperate  with  HS4.M 
dealers  in  helping  them  use  four- 
color  ads. 

The  men’s  and  women’s  dott¬ 
ing  firm  is  prepared  to  furnitt 
dealers  with  a  set  of  ad  ^ 
electros  and  progressive  pro^ 
for  $50  in  order  to  successfully 
reproduce  their  color  ads  in  ne*^’ 
papers  offering  such  service. 

“We  have  devoted  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  Spring  and  Suii^ 
Ad  Service  to  the  story  of  cowf 
and  four-color  newspaper  a^' 
tising,”  explained  Mr.  Henikii' 
“as  we  have  strong  convictio*( 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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13th  Re^rter 
Loses  Life  in 
Korean  War 

The  number  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
Korea  climbed  to  13  this  week 
with  the  death  of  Jean  Marie  de 
Premonville,  30,  correspondent 
for  the  Agence  France  Presse 
(AFP). 

Eight  correspondents  from  the 
United  States  and  five  from  Britain 
and  France  have  been  killed  since 
last  June. 

M.  de  Premonville  was  killed 
Feb.  12  by  machinegun  fire  while 
out  on  patrol  with  a  raider  patrol 
north  of  Chipyong  in  central  Ko¬ 
rea.  Soldiers  brought  his  body 
back  of  the  American  lines.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  French  resistance 
during  World  War  II. 

The  French  correspondent  was 
wounded  last  September  when  his 
jeep  was  ambushed  on  the  road 
between  Yongsan  and  Pusan. 
Philip  Potter,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  was  wounded  at  the  same 
time.  Those  escaping  injury  in  the 
same  jeep  were  Homer  Bigart, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Alex 
Valentine,  Reuters,  and  Henry  de 
Turrene,  AFP. 

INS  Man  Injured 
Fred  Waters,  International  News 
Service  war  correspondent  and 
photographer,  was  wounded  slight¬ 
ly  in  the  right  leg 
by  an  artillery 
fragment  Feb.  11 
as  he  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  Han  Riv¬ 
er  south  of  Seoul 
with  a  Republic 
of  Korea  patrol. 

The  wound  was 
treated  and  he  re¬ 
ported  to  Tokyo 
he  was  “up  and 
about”  and  was 
feeling  all  right. 

“This  corre¬ 
spondent  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  the  unlucky 
ones  who  crossed  the  Han  River 
to  Seoul,”  Mr.  Waters  reported  in 
his  dispatch  that  day.  “I  took  a 
shell  fragment  in  the  right  leg  but 


the  wound  was  not  real  serious.” 

The  lead  to  the  story  read: 

“Bomb-blackened  &oul  hung 
today  like  a  worm-eaten  apple 
ready  to  be  shaken  down  from  the 
tree  whenever  United  Nations 
forces  choose  to  make  a  direct  as¬ 
sault.” 

Mr.  Waters  stated  that  Wade 
Bingham,  INS-Telenews  camera¬ 
man,  accompanied  the  first  United 
Nations  unit  to  re-enter  Seoul 
since  its  evacuation  Jan.  4.  Mr. 
Bingham  reported  the  ROK  patrol, 
which  made  the  crossing  Feb.  10, 
was  almost  hit  by  mortar  fire 
from  UN  guns  firing  from  be¬ 
hind. 

*UItiniate  Test’ 

The  fact  that  13  correspondents 
have  been  killed  on  Korean  war 
assignments  is  the  “ultimate  test” 
of  the  thoroughness  of  front-line 


coverage,  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  complimented  this 
week. 

General  Collins,  addressing  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  described  the  news  coverage 
as  “excellent  —  marvelous.”  And 
he  took  notice  of  controversy  over 
General  MacArthur’s  attitude  on 
censorship  to  defend  on  the  ground 
that  no  news  is  being  delayed 
today  which  does  not  affect  im¬ 
mediate  actions,  or  future  plans, 
disclosure  of  which,  he  said, 
would  work  against  national  in¬ 
terest. 

The  general,  who  has  made  five 
trips  to  Korea  since  the  military 
operation  began  there,  said  he  had 
not  met,  on  his  last  trip,  a  single 
correspondent  who  voiced  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  existing  methods  of 
copy  control. 


Worcester  /f'fh  in  Food  Sales 
in  Total  Retail  Sales 


Waters 


1.  high  buying 
power 


Drug  Sales 
fhm  Automotive  Sales 

In  the  100,000  to 
250,000  population  group* 


Worcester  is  right  up  front  in  all 
of  these  important  high  buying  power 
categories  —  ample  proof  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  os  THE  major  market  in  Central 
New  England. 

'^O'fCESTER'S  WONDROUS  TW/yy,, 

Put  your  product  up  with  the  soles 
leaders  in  this  prosperous  market 
through  consistent  advertising  in  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  doily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  1 50,(X)0— Sunday 
over  100,(X)0. 

*  Sales  Monogemenf— November  10,  1950 


NEW  from  NEA  for 
Your  Women’s  Page! 


.  .  .  a  child-parent 
column  with  a  new, 
modern  approach 
that  makes  sense  to 
readers  and  gives 
them  inspiration  too 


^  Si 

2.  intensive 
newspope)^ 
coverage 


TELEGRAM -G/tZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  Pu£€isfte/t- 

MOIONEY,  REGAN  (  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


by  Mrs. 
Muriel  Lawrence 

Here  is  the  guidance  end  in¬ 
spiration  so  many  parents 
seek  today.  "The  Mature 
Parent"  discusses  their  prob¬ 
lems  from  a  fresh,  original 
viewpoint,  telling  how  parental 
behavior  can  be  the  key  to 
children's  acts. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  hos  studied 
and  worked  with  "problea 
children"  for  many  years.  A 
gifted  writer,  she  shows  por- 
ents  how  they  can  learn  froa 
the  errors  of  others,  to  achiere 
greater  happiness  and  rkker 
fomily  life  with  their  childrei. 

Three  times  a  week  in 
the  NEA  Full  Service 
...  an  EXTRA  feature 
at  NO  extra  cost  in  your 
BIG  BASIC  BUY! 


ond  don't  miss  these  other 
BONUS  features  now  current  ie 
the  NEA  Full  Service: 

NEA  7-Day  Diet 

A  reaucing  expert  shows 
readers  the  eas,  way  to 
slim  for  spring. 

The  Way  ta  Calvor/* 

The  [aster  narrative  in 
story-strip  form.  IS  re¬ 
leases,  March  5-24. 


Proofs  on  Request! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 

1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13.  Ohio 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 
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Sales  Potential  is  Greater  in 


Income  per  Capita  is  Greater 


Family  Income  is  Greater 


Spendability  is  Greater 


. .  .  and  the  newspaper  coverage 
of  this  important  market  is  at  an  alldime  high! 


SELLING  POWER  plus 
POTENTIAL  spells  PROFIT 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  provides  complete 
coverage  of  this  key  market.  Today,  more  than  215,000  daily 
and  333,000  Sunday  circulation  delivers  the  message  of 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to  this  great,  ready-to-huy,  ahle-to- 
buy  audience. 


SYRACUSE  N.Y. 

A  "FIRST"  CITY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES* 


Central  New  Yoric  State  is  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  progressive  communities 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Widely  diversified  industries  and  extensive  agriculture  provide  high 
family  buying  power  and  maintain  steady  employment. 


Syracuse  is  growing  in  population  and  consistently  high  in  retail  sales  volume.  This 
responsive  key  market  at  the  Huh  of  the  Empire  State  now  offers  greater  opportunities 
than  ever. 


^Results  of  Sales  Management’s  1950  test  market  survey  prove  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Syracuse  as  a  test  market.  In  actual  test  campaigns  placed 
in  1950  these  studies  rank  Syracuse:  first  in  New  York  State  for  cities  of 
all  siaes;  first  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for  cities  of  all  sizes,  and 
second  among  cities  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 


ALL  BUSINESS 
IS  LOCAL 
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For  Complete  Coverage  of  this  Key  Market  at 

ONE  LOW  COST  —  Use 


HERMD  JOUBNAL  -  POH  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HEDALD-AHERKAN  POH-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Gnnnral  AdvriMng  Repreteafaflvet;  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT 


CD  Seizure  Bill  O  i  ^  / 


Excludes  Press 
In  Tennessee 

The  Tennessee  legislature  has 
passed  the  “model”  civil  defense 
bill  with  a  revision  w4iich  defines 
“communication”  so  as  to  exclude 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
from  seizure  powers  in  wartime. 
Similar  action  was  taken  in  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Other  legislation  affecting  the 
press  in  state  lawmaking  bodies 
includes: 

New  York — A  bill  to  make  it 
libelous  to  publish  the  fact  that 
a  person  has  been  indicted,  after 
the  indictment  has  been  dismissed 
or  a  conviction  reversed. 

Indiana — Semi-weekly  new^a- 
pers  and  radio  stations  would  be 
given  the  right  to  have  reporters 
at  the  polls  to  gather  election  re¬ 
turns,  as  weekly  and  daily  papers 
may  already. 

New  York — ^A  bill  would  de¬ 
fine  a  newspaper,  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  as  one  that  has 
bona  fide  circulation,  issued  at 
least  '^hce  a  week  on  a'  regular 
basis. 

Ohio — A  bill  would  ’.require 
newspapers  to  print  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  all  editorials  deal¬ 
ing  with  political  candidates.  An¬ 
other  would  compel  reporters  to 
disclose  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  A  third  would  require 
identification  of  the  sponsor  of 
public  opinion  advertising. 

Connecticut  —  A  bill  would 
specify  that  official  records  are 
open  to  inspection  by  anyone 
without  stating  his  purpose.  Also 
a  bill  making  it  a  crime  to  as¬ 
sault  a  newsman  or  photographer. 

Arkansas — A  liquor  advertising 
ban  is  proposed. 

Kansas — Legislators’  wages  and 
expenses  would  be  published  in 
legal  notices;  also  names  of  re- 
•  lief  clients  and  the  amounts  re¬ 
ceived. 

Georgia — ^Three  measures  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Gov.  Herman  Tal- 
madge  would:  1  —  Authorize 
courts  to  dissolve  “newspaper 
monopolies”  through  suits  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General.  2 — Make 
newspapers  subject  to  libel  suits 
filed  in  any  county  in  which  they 
have  a  circulation  of  50  copies. 
3 — Require  newspapers  to  give 
equal  space  and  prominence  to 
the  answer  of  any  person  to  any 
charge  made  by  the  paper. 

■ 

Texas  Rate  Book 

Austin,  Tex. — Members  of  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Directory  com¬ 
mittee  plan  publication  of  Texas’ 
first  directory  of  rate  and  data  on 
the  676  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  State.  The  book  will 
be  8Y2  x  11  inches  in  size  and 
will  be  printed  in  two  colors.  It 
will  be  published  by  the  Texas 
Press  Association  and  sent  to  2,000 
advertising  agencies. 


Classified  Ads: 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press'. 
“Lost — Lady’s  black  billfold  and 
3  unfurnished  rooms.” 

■ 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server:  “Lost — Dog.  He  was  our 
pest  for  past  six  years.” 

■ 

Apple  Valley  (Calif.)  Herald: 
“Will  convert  a  large  garage  into 
apartment  for  advance  rent.  Party 
may  be  in  labor.” 

■ 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press: 
“Lost — Small  black  and  white 
female.  Answers  to  ‘Judy.’  ” 

■ 

Belen  (N.  M.)  News:  “Wanted 
— Salesgirl.  Must  be  respectable 
until  after  Christmas.” 

■ 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette: 
“Chorus  Girls — ^We  touch  you 
dancing  and  modeling  absolutely 
free.” 

■ 

Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index: 
“Large  front  sleeping  room,  also 
African  Violets  for  sale.” 

■ 

•Detroit  (Mich.)^  News:  “Want- 
led — Sitters  for  exclusive  ladies’ 
apparel  shop.”  ^ 

■ 

Olney  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail:  “Lost 
— Little  Toy  Terrier  female  dog, 
black  with  white  on  breast,  shirt 
tail.” 

■ 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  “Double 
twin  beds,  with  privileges.” 

■ 

Levittown  (N.  Y.)  Eagle: 

“Man  wanted  for  commercial 
widow  cleaning.” 


Material  ior  Specials 

Stamps-  Conhaim-Whitehead 
General  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service  has  launched  a  six-times- 
yearly  program  of  special  feature 
supplements,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  Baby  Week.  Other 
supplements  include  Spring  Fash¬ 
ions  and  Father’s  Day. 

LEADERSHIP  and 
READERSHIP 

In  Florida’s  Fastest 
Growing  Market 
In  1950  the  St.  Petersburg 
TIMES  carried  21,895,699  lines 
of  advertising. 

On  January  28th,  TIMETS  circu¬ 
lation  reached  62,576  ...  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  history  of  this 
newspaper. 

Proof,  again,  that  the  TIMES  is 
the  advertising  business  paper 
of 

St.  Petersburg>Florida 

Daily  TIMES  SiRday  I 

RepreMent^d  by 

Theis  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


Oil  Adman  Says 
End  of  Bigness 
Is  Trightening' 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  The  long¬ 
term  view  of  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suits  against  Big 
Business  will  do  to  advertising  is 
“frightening”  to  M.  A.  Mattes, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

He  told  the  Oakland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  on  Feb.  6  that  if  the 
suits  succeed  in  breaking  up  big 
companies  they  will  begin  the 
final  breakdown  of  the  fundament¬ 
als  that  have  made  this  nation,  it¬ 
self.  big — “made  it  free  to  work, 
to  compete  and  to  suceed.” 

He  warned  that  the  successful 
prosecution  would  establish  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “Government  may  say  to 
you  how  big  your  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  your  print  shop,  your  radio  or 
television  business  may  grow. 
They  will  set  a  fashion  whereby 
Government  and  not  the  pet^le 
may  say  whether  your  product  is 
good,  your  service  acc«i>table.” 

The  best  philosophy  of  busi¬ 
ness,  he  declared,  is:  “The  more 
people  a  man  serves,  the  greater 
he  is.”  The  anti-trust  suits,  Mr. 
Mattes  pointed,  out,  are  aimed  at 
making  little  ones  out  of  big  ones; 
they  aren’t  after  the  Ma’n’Pa  store 
on  the  comer. 

The  short-term  view  of  the  ef¬ 
fect.  he  mentioned,  is  that  little 


businesses  usually  don’t  mn  u 
consiftent  advertising  campaign 
as  big  businesses  do.  So  a  surface 
look,  he  said,  indicates  that  the 
efficiency  and  low  cost  of  mass- 
market  advertising  could  be  im¬ 
paired. 

His  talk  stressed  the  long-term 
view  that  the  highest  living  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  world — which  advertis¬ 
ing  has  helped  to  build — would  be 
affected.  As  part  of  that  standard, 
he  pointed  out,  it  takes  a  company 
as  big  as  Standard  Oil  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  spend  $30,000  in 
search  “just  to  find  the  best  way 
to  clean  your  windshield.”  Abo, 
he  said,  it  takes  a  firm  as  big  as 
the  duPont  Company  to  be  able 
to  tackle  the  job  of  building  and 
operating  a  Hell-bomb  plant,  with 
a  fee  of  $1  above  actual  cost, 

'Hello  Mom'  Fund 
Praised  As  'Medicine' 

Mobile,  Ala. — Military  leaden 
here  call  the  Mobile  Press  Reg¬ 
ister's  “Hello  Mom”  fund  “one  of 
the  finest  medicines  that  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  wounded  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered.” 

Through  appeals  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  contributors  are  sending 
money  to  pay  for  long  distance 
calls  the  wounded  make  to  moth¬ 
er,  wife,  sweetheart  or  close  kin. 

Three  minutes  to  any  place  in 
the  continental  United  States  is 
allowed  any  evacuee  who  is  here 
awaiting  shuttling  by  air  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  hospital  near  home. 


Dr.  George  Gallup  predicts  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  make-up  to  get  cover-to-cover  readership. 
See  “Callup  Predicts"  in  TIDE  magazine.  Janu¬ 
ary  19.  1951. 

THE  FARRAR  SEMINAR 
ON  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 

For  Newspaper  Make-Up  Personnel 
(Editorial  and  Mechanical) 

WILL  HOLD  FIVE-DAY  SESSIONS 
DURING  1951  AS  FOLLOWS: 

CHDCAGO . MARCH  12-16 

NEW  YORK  CITY . APRIL  2-6 

ATLANTA . APRIL  16-20 

DALLAS . MAY  7-11 

Applications  are  now  being  received 
ior  all  1951  sessions.  Membership  will 
be  limited  and  selective.  Sessions  are 
open  to  individuals  or  to  those  enrolled 
by  their  employers.  An  early  applica¬ 
tion  is  advised.  For  further  information 
and  application  forms  address 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 
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Court-Martial 
Poll  Stopped  By 
Contempt  Move 


Inversion  Melting 
Pots  melt  metals  ^ 


London — Contempt  of  court  ac¬ 
tion  against  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
Daily  Express  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  government  as  a  result 
of  the  newspaper’s  crusade  to  free 
a  British  private  charged  with  kill¬ 
ing  a  Korean  civilian. 

Pvt.  Robert  Fargie,  29,  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  imprison¬ 
ment  by  a  court-martial  in  Kuri, 
Japan,  on  Jan.  26.  He  had  been 
guarding  an  army  dump  in  Korea 
at  the  time  of  the  killing.  Prose¬ 
cution  said  he  had  been  drinking 
on  duty,  and  his  orders  were  to 
shoot  only  in  self-defense. 

Attorney  General  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcross  told  Parliament  this 
week  that  until  a  court-martial 
finding  is  completed  in  its  review 
by  a  confirming  authority,  the 
case  is  sub  judice,  and  under 
British  law  comment  is  improper. 

The  day  after  the  court-martial 
verdict,  the  Express’  lead  editorial 
began,  “The  British  public  is  pro¬ 
foundly  disturbed  by  the  sentence 
of  Fargie.” 

Replies  in  Hundreds 
Three  days  later  the  Express,  in 
a  page-one.  top-head  story,  in¬ 
vited  reader  opinion  on  the  case. 
After  reciting  the  facts,  the  paper 
said,  “On  the  evidence,  do  you 
think  the  sentence  justified?  An¬ 
swer  yes  or  no  on  a  postcard.” 

A  front-page  short  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  reported,  “Readers  are  re¬ 
plying  in  their  hundreds  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  give  their  opinion  on 
the  case  of  Pvt.  Fargje.”  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  then  repeated. 

On  Feb.  2,  after  the  Attorney 
General’s  statement,  the  Express 
wrote,  “In  view  of  (his)  state¬ 
ment,  the  Daily  Express  will  not 
publish  the  result  of  the  poll  until 
the  confirming  authority  has  given 
its  decision.” 

Sir  Hartley  said  that  “any  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  public  opinion 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  influence 
either  the  confirming  authority  or 
the  court  is  improper  and  may 
constitute  both  a  contempt  of  court 
and,  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
public  mischief.  I  am,  therefore, 
considering  what  action  should  be 
taken  in  this  particular  case.” 

Sir  Hartley  added:  “In  certain 
foreign  countries  trials  are  influ¬ 
enced  or  even  partly  conducted  by 
tncans  of  popular  and  ill-informed 
clamor,  but  in  this  country  judicial 
trials  are  conducted  by  those  who 
are  appointed  to  try  cases  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  and  on  the 
sworn  evidence  before  them.” 

■ 

Fire  Prevention  Award 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.— The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters,  Ernie  Gross,  received  civic 
awards  of  merit  in  January  for 
outetanding  effort  in  the  interest 
of  fire  prevention”  in  1950. 
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If  you  melt  soft  metals,  lead, 
pewter,  tin  or  salt,  you  can 
now  cut  your  melting  costs  to 
rock  bottom.  Actual  cases 
prove  that  modem  Kemp 
Gas-Fired  Immersion  Heat¬ 
ing  cuts  fuel  bills  up  to  40% 
smd  more.  Reduces  heat  re¬ 
covery  time  to  1/3  —  assures 
high  thermal  efficiency  for 
both  large  and  small  units. 


*  44'  pot  with  1 0,000  lb.  capacity. 

*  Casting  rate:  two  tons  per  hour. 
^  Estimated  fuel  savings  of  up  to 

*  40%. 


POSmve  HEAT  CONTROL 

There’s  no  brickwork  to 
steal  heat — no  external  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  —  no  carbon 
monoxide — no  temperature 
overrun.  You  get  high  melting 
rates,  reduced  dross  formation 
and  speed  of  temperature  re¬ 
covery  after  adding  cold 
material.  The  Kemp  Industrial 
Carburetor,  part  of  each  in¬ 
stallation,  assures  complete 
combustion — reduces  installa¬ 
tion  costs. 


SatD  FOR  DETAILS 

Get  the  facts.  Find  out  how 
much  you  can  save  —  how 
Kemp  Immersion  Melting 
Pots  can  improve  your  melting 
operation. 


*  Newspapers  report  actual  sav- 

*  'mgs  of  from  50%  to  60%  on 

*  fuel  with  1 0-ton  capacity  melting 
R  pot  shown  above. 


IMMIRSION  MCLTING  POTS 


Writ*  for  Bullolin  for  fochnicol  informarion. 
Addrost:  C  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Olivor  St.,  BolHmoro  2,  Md. 


from 

COMPETING 

MARKETS 

makes 


ROANOKE 


Natural  mountain  barriers 
separate  the  16-county  Roanoke 
trading  area  from  all  other 
competing  markets  .  .  .  assur 
ing  complete  and  undistorteo 
measurement  of  the  results  o’ 
your  test.  One  of  the  many  rea 
sons  why  successful  advertisers 
test  first  in  Roanoke. 


The  Roanoke  Newspapers  <omplet«h 
dominate  the  Roanoke  market.  Here 
more  thon  500,000  people  ore  eff»- 
ployed  in  Agriculture,  Industry  one 
Commerce.  This  self-contoined  nioriie| 
represents  a  faithful  cross-section  8* 
the  U.  $.  and  insures  relioble  tei» 


Write  for  complirr’*"; 
tory  copy,  of  “MARKi' 
TESTistics  ’  to  Sowy^ 

Ferguson -Wolker  Co 

,60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 


pd^clioio^Ut  .^sitA  ,  .  . 

Does  Sanit’y  of  World 
Demand  a  Free  Press? 


By  James  L.  Collings 

A  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  recently 
asked  Edwin  Miner  Lawrence 
Cjonld  to  write  captions  that 
would  reveal  the  psychological 
reasons  for  various  mannerisms 
such  as  forehead  stroking,  ear 
tugging,  nose  exploring  and  chin 
rubbing. 

The  magazine,  explaining  it 
was  doing  a  picture  layout  on  the 
subject,  prompted  Mr.  Gould 
with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
there  is  some  de^-down  motive 
for  head  scratching,  for  example. 

Didn’t  this  violation  of  all  that’s 
dear  and  proper  with  Post  signify 
high  intelligence — perhaps? 

The  dignified  Mr.  (^uld  re¬ 
plied  darned  if  he  knew  about  the 
other  nervous-isms,  but  as  for 
head  scratching  he  thought  he  had 
always  done  it  because  he  had 
dandruff.  Mr.  Gould  didn’t  write 
the  captions. 

Truth  with  Humor 
The  King  Features  columnist 
was  actually  tinting  truth  with 
facetiousness.  He  is  not  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  even  if  he  were 
psychiatry  is  not  yet  out  of  its 
teens  on  this  particular  poser. 

Mr.  Gould  is  a  consulting  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  lay  psychoanaljrst 
who  writes  a  seven-a-week  col¬ 
umn,  Mirror  of  Your  Mind,  which 
appears  in  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers. 

At  65  he  is  a  double-length 
matchstick  of  a  man  with  a  white 
bristling  crown  that  looks  like 
an  upturned  hairbrtish.  There  is 
plenty  of  storage  room  for 
thou^t  behind  the  high  wall  of 
his  forehead.  His  mouth  is  as 
wide  as  a  clown’s,  and  he  is  quiet 
and  gentle  in  manner.  Facially, 
he’s  a  composite  benign  Boris 
Karloff  and  King  Gustav. 

EMLG  has  been  reporter, 
teacher,  author.  World  War  I 
:haplain,  concert  master,  radio 
writer,  minister,  lecturer,  govern¬ 
ment  consultant  and  broadcaster. 

“I  just  didn’t  feel  qualified  to 
write  those  captions,”  he  said, 
smiling.  “In  my  column,  I  try 
to  present  psychological  solutions 
to  problems  in  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  style. ' 

He’ll  ask  his  readers,  for  in¬ 
stance:  “May  pride  take  the  joy 
out  of  life?”  and  answer: 

“Yes.  The  false  pride  that  ex¬ 
presses  an  inflated  ‘ego-ideal’  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  all 
joy  killers.  If  your  underlying 
self-doubt  makes  you  afraid  to  do 
anything  ‘undignified,’  or  associ¬ 
ate  with  pet^le  you  consider  your 
social  inferiors,  you  will  miss  a 
lot  of  good  times  and  get  no  real 
satisfaction  in  return. 

“For  pride  of  this  sort,  having 


no  solid  self-confidence  behind  it, 
brings  no  lasting  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity,  and  the  higher  you  build  up 
the  ‘front’  it  prompts  you  to  put 
on.  the  shakier  it  b^omes.” 

As  Seen  by  Psychologist 
The  author,  who  has  been  ill 
sitKe  last  month  and  now  works 
only  on  his  column,  last  week 


Laurence  Gould 

switched  to  heavier  matter  and 
gave  a  psychologist’s  response  to 
the  question,  “Does  world  sanity 
demand  a  free  press?” 

Mr.  Gould  wrote: 

“Yes.  A  really  sane  world  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  average  man’s 
possession  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  it,  and  this 
only  a  free  press  will  give  him. 

“An  otherwise  sane  man  would 
eventually  react  like  a  paranoiac 
if  he  were  told  all  his  neighbors 
were  conspiring  against  him  and 
he  had  no  way  to  find  out  that 
it  was  not  true. 

“And  in  the  same  way,  the  ap¬ 
parently  insane  reactions  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  dictator  countries  grow  out 
of  the  lies  they  have  been  fed. 
You  can’t  adjust  yourself  to  real- 


ity  (the  test  of  sanity)  if  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is.” 

Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
really  free  press,  Mr.  Gould? 

“TTie  answer  is  yes  again — 
within  limits,”  he  said. 

“The  point  is  that  a  completely 
free  press  could  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  emotionally  free  people 
and  there  are  no  such  people, 
since  no  one  is  completely  free  of 
bias,  prejudice  and  fear. 

“But  these  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  a  free  country  where, 
as  far  as  possible,  each  individual 
comes  to  realize  his  right  to  tell 
the  truth  as  he  sees  k.  I  believe 
everyone  prefers  to  tell  the  truth 
and  that  men  lie  only  when  they 
are  confused  or  frightened.” 

And  how  will  pet^le  in  this 
country  be  affected  if  we  don’t 
have  a  free  press? 

“In  the  degree  to  which  the 
press  presented  a  warped  picture 
of  the  world,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  emotional  reaction  of  the 
public  would  be  neurotically  op¬ 
timistic  or  neurotically  pessimistic 
or  suspicious,  depending  upon 
whether  the  facts  were  given 
them  in  a  darker  or  a  brighter 
light.” 

Always  a  Teacher 

Lawrence  Gould,  bom  in  Mont¬ 
real  to  American  parents,  built  up 
his  214  inches  in  Who's  Who  al¬ 
most  before  he  started  Mirror  of 
Your  Mind.  The  column  is  now 
in  its  sixth  year.  Long  before 
this,  however,  he  had  b^n  inter¬ 
ested  in  psychology. 

“In  1932,”  he  explained,  “I  gave 
myself  over  to  the  profession  com¬ 
pletely.  I  studied  at  Fordham 
University  graduate  school,  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

“Thus  for  the  last  18  years, 
right  up  to  this  illness,  I  have 
been  in  private  practice  in  New 
York  as  a  consulting  psychologist 
and  a  lay  psychoanalyst,  at  the 
same  time  lecturing,  writing  and 
broadcasting.  I’ll  probably  return 
to  practice  when  I  recover. 

“I’ve  always  been  and  always 
will  be  a  teacher,  I  guess.  No¬ 
thing  interests  me  so  much  as 
getting  a  new  idea  over  to  some¬ 
one  else.” 
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you’ll  find 
an  escalator  to 
Advertising  Success 


jn  these  specifications 
of  The  Denver  Post’s 
Empire  Magazine 


MAJOR  MARKET:  2,261,000  population  and  $2.4  bil* 
lion  retail  sales  in  effective  coverage  area. 

DOMINANT  CIRCULATION:  395,087-Publisher's 
Statement,  Sept.  30,  1950.  The  only  supplement,  group  or 
local,  providing  adequate  circulation  in  this  region. 

SINGLE  MEDIUM  COVERAGE:  93%  coverage  of 
Denver;  86%  of  trading  zone;  68%  of  entire  State  of 
Colorado;  41  %  of  Wyoming. 

PROVEN  SALES  RESULTS:  Notional  advertiser  writes: 
"Outpulled  any  paper  on  our  list."  Documented  results  of 
other  advertisers  available  on  request. 


EDITED  LOCALLY:  Written  to  and  for  Rocky  AAountain 
Empire  readers  by  an  experienced,  full-time  magazine  staff. 

"BEST  SELLER"  IMPACT:  Its  stories  "made"  Readers 
Digest  in  6  out  of  the  12  issues  of  last  year ...  a  record  for 
Sunday  supplements. 


1,000'LINE  PAGE:  Page  size  is  5  columns  by  200  lines. 
Column  width  is  2  inches. 

COLORGRAVURE:  Printed  in  The  Denver  Post's  own  plant 
ta  give  advertisers  advantages  af  completely  integrated 
service. 

FRACTIONAL  PAGE  COLOR:  Color  available  for  ads 
of  400,  500,  and  600-line  sizes,  as  well  as  for  full-page, 
1,000-line  ads. 
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TelAtvn^COttAr  sroup,  and  hence  the 

Ad«;iyjpc;;>t?lier  other  papers  are  able  to  cut  to  fit  l^llaWt 

needs  from  proofs  made  TJ^l^  A 
from  type  set  automatically  in  Xx&ip  X 

Spread  in  Calif.  The  second  group  is  Southern  Waste 

w“B“‘‘u.rcTS  .  ST.  LO... 

printers  who  took  a  stnke  vote  m  Kfews-Pre^  Five  members  of  the  d*® 
January  continue  on  the  job  at  hookun 

^th  M^nroWa  added  to  L  ck^  Waste  Paper 
though  management  has  taken  j  to  save  it  ag 

»*  •  XT  •  Mechanical  limitations  in  link-  ^^®,  ®^n'I 


1^-  1  .  H  broom-stick-high  pile  of  waste  pi- 

jyilCltAr@SX  /  aQS  per  (100  pounds)  or  more,  people 

M  1  A  ^  *‘''®  charity. 

xl0lp  to  vJrCItIlOA  To  advertise  these  telephone  ei- 

___  changes,  an  extensive  newspaper 

YY  QSt©  AT  CIpOr  campaign  is  in  progress.  Ads 

^  iiKasuring  126  lines  are  runiog  in 

St.  Louis — Waste  Paper  is  back  daily  newspapers  in  22  Midwest- 


though  management  has  taken 
over  hiring. 

The  Santa  Monica-Venice  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  875  voted  to 


The  Midwest  Consumers  of 
Waste  Paper  are  urging  everyone 
to  save  it  again. 


ern  cities.  In  addition,  television 
spot  announcements  are  runniiig. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  the 
telephone  exchange  operation, 


Mechanical  limitations  in  link-  The  campaign  is  designed  to  ^alls  from  persons  wanting  to  seU 
ing  newspapers  containing  varied  away  their  waste  paper 

tvne  faces  are  “formidable”  but  I^r  through  the  1,000  waste  paper  ^^^re  comparatively  heavy.  Mott 


strike  last  month  as  the  result  of  !Jrm'o™“is'‘ta p^S^af  f  safe-' 
a  dispute  over  jurisdietion  of  girl  ™  I  X””?  ,!L.“  f. 


dealers  in  the  Midwert. 


than  700  calls  were  received  those 


a  jm.f.uicuoii  oi  gin  j  ^  lExecuting  intensive  advertising,  days  from  people  who  had  been 

Teletypesetter  perforator  operators  erowins  mamsower  shortaBc  Al-  information  and  field  con-  saving  waste  paper, 

and  of  perforator  equipment.  The  de7waite  of^AN  saT  In  the  sixth  week,  Jan.  21-r. 

punchers  also  operate  the  Fair-  ,  late  the  flow  of  waste  paper  is  j  505  calls  were  received  from 


“punchers”  also  operate  the  Fair- 
child  engraver,  placed  in  their  de¬ 
partment. 

In  Operation  2  Years 
The  Outlook  refused  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  had  been  installed  two  years 


inn  Westheimer  and  Block,  St.  Louis  householders  wanting  to  sell  paper, 

lUU^  V.«OZTesponaeniS  Advertising-Public  Relations  firm.  142  from  persons  wanting  to  give 

Write  Anecdotes  Book  Frank  Block,  partner,  is  in  charge  ^  away  and  1,584  were  informa- 

The  manuscript  of  an  Overseas  of  the  campaign.^  He  was  director  ^jon  calls — a  total  of  3,231  calls 

Press  Club  of  America  book  en-  of  the  Conservation  Committee  of  hi  all. 

titled  “Inside  Inside,  the  Best  Waste  Paper  Consuming  Industries  jhis  emergency  campaign  is 


. . ,  This  emergency  campaign  is 

ago  with  union  approval  and^  had  Stories  of  Foreign  Correspon-  during  World  War  II.  combined  with  the  year-round 

been  continuously  operated  since  dents,”  has  been  completed  and  is  Midwest  Consumers  of  Waste  Midwest  Consumers  of  Waste  Pa- 
under  present  conditions,  explained  *^>"8  shown  to  publishers  and  Paper,  a  group  of  Paperboard  a^  per  Public  Relations  Program 


J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager.  Out-  rnagazines 
look.  The  b< 

When  a  shortage  of  printers  de- 
veloped,  the  Outlook  announced  foreij 


magazines.  Paper  manufacturers,  foresaw  the  whereby  Westheimer  and  B1«I 

The  book  contains  anecdotes  coming  waste  paper  shortage  heij  men  contact  328  Waste  Pa- 
from  the  experiences  of  more  than  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hos-  pgj-  Dealers  in  218  midwesteni 
100  foreign  correspondents  from  tilities  in  Korea.  The  agency  pre-  cities.  Total  cost  for  the  three- 


that  hiring  would  henceforth  be  parts  of  the  world.  Contribu-  pared  two  campaigns  at  that  time  nionths  emergency  program  is 


— one  to  alert  the  public  to  the  $250,000. 
need  for  saving  waste  paper — and 


by  the  general  manager.  Subse-  Lo“>s  P-  Lochner,  —one  to  alert  the  public  to  the 

quently  10  to  12  applications  have  president;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  need  for  saving  waste  paper— and 

been  filed  in  Mr.  Funk’s  office  and  Eugene  Lyons,  Pierre  Huss,  Rich-  the  other  to  be  used  if  the  supply 
two  of  these  applicants  have  been  ard  Tregaskis,  Leland  Stowe  and  became  more  acute, 
claced  in  the  naner’s  comnosinv  Richard  Johnston.  This  first  campaign,  which  car- 

room  Mr  Funk  said  ^  ^  Proceeds  from  the  140,000-word  ried  the  theme  of  “Cash  for  Your 

Teletvnesetter  ooeration  has  hook  are  to  go  to  the  Correspon-  Waste  Paper,”  was  launched  dur- 
proven  urmerit  a^T.  ^ents  Fund  of  the  OPC,  which  ing  the  final  two  weeks  in  August 

Mr.  Funk  reoorted  The  assnranr-il  provides  emergency  financial  re-  (1950).  Daily  newspapers^ in  27 
of  fast  nroduction  nf  tvne  H  "t  hef  for  former  foreign  correspon-  metropolitan  areas  with  population 
a  I  .  dents.  of  100.000  or  more,  were  used  to 


Eugene  Lyons,  Pierre  Huss,  Rich-  the  other  to  be  used  if  the  supply  ]^4th  CitrUS  Edition 
ard  Tregaskis,  Leland  Stowe  and  became  more  acute.  rxcT  I  Times  i 

Richard  Johnston.  This  first  campaign,  which  car-  Jh®  oiSrshed  a  56-paiT  14th 

Proceeds  from  the  140,000-word  ried  the  theme  of  “Cash  for  Your  of  the  Texas  Citrus 

book  are  to  go  to  the  Correspon-  Waste  Paper,”  was  launched  dur-  f  ‘he  Texas  Citrus 

dents  Fund  of  the  OPC,  which  ing  the  final  two  weeks  in  August  _ 


a  manpower  shortage  is  sufficient 

to  warrant  the  installation,  he  de-  .  .  xktii 

dared.  The  economy  of  this  type  JOIHS  ANA 

of  operation  more  than  compen-  Balch,  formerly  assistant 

sates  for  the  wear  on  type-setting  the  director  of  public  relations 

machines,  he  said.  on  the  Bakelite  account  for  J. 


alert  the  public  to  the  need  for 
waste  paper. 

Ads  measuring  4-columns  by 
140-lines  each  ran  during  the  last 


machines,  he  said.  on  the  Bakelite  account  for  J.  weeks  in  Augurt  and  de- 

“It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  creased  to  I^lumn  x  28-lines  un¬ 
machine  produces  twice  as  much  Association  of  Nation-  til  replaced  by  the  emergency  cam- 

it  will  wear  out  faster,  but  we  Advertisers,  Inc.,  as  editor  of  paign- 

have  found  the  rate  of  wear  is  not  *^‘*®  ANA’s  weekly  Newsletter  and  Now,  telephone  exchanges  give 
twice  as  fast,”  he  said.  “In  fact,  News  Bulletin.  He  will  the  public  a  ready  means  of  dis- 

we  find  the  regular  pace  main-  assist  in  the  association’s  press  posing  of  the  waste  paper  they 
tained  by  tape-fed  operation  to  be  department  with  Peter  have  been  saving.  By  calling  the 

an  economy  factor.”  Allport,  ANA  secretary.  local  exchange  when  they  have  a 


an  economy  factor.” 

2  Group  Operations 

The  Outlook  was  one  of  the  first 
&uthern  California  newspapers  to 
install  Teletypesetter  equipment. 
Two  newspaper  group  operations 
began  just  recently  in  this  area. 

One  is  by  three  independent 
newspapers  using  a  circuit  for  the 
transmission  of  wire  service  copy. 
Filing  of  tape  selected  for  the 
news  covering  the  three  papers  in 
an  area  of  similar  wire  news  in¬ 
terests  is  from  the  Riverside  En¬ 
terprise.  Simultaneous  production 
of  type  results  in  the  Enterprise, 
the  Redlands  Facts  and  the  Colton 
newspaper.  The  Ontario  Report 
will  join  this  group  as  soon  as 
pre-perforator  equipment  is  ob¬ 
tainable. 

“The  results  have  been  mutual- 
Iv  satisfactory,”  Arthur  Culver  of 
the  Ento'-*''-ise  told  E  &  P.  “One 
factor  is  t^’-’t  we  customarily  use 
more  wire  news  than  the  other  pa- 


THIS  |S  LOYAL  PHILLIPS— (General  Manager) 

Loyal  Phillips  is  General  Manager  of 

THE  FASTEST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER 
IN  UNITED  STATES— THE  LAKE  CHARLES, 
LOUISIANA.  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN 

f  *  Starting  from  “scratch”  on 

August  14,  1M9,  the  Sim- 
day  Southwest  Citizen 
gained  leadership  in  local, 
general  and  classified  ad- 
«  vertising  and  the  daily  Citi- 
S  zen  is  right  up  there  too. 
jISSP  Lake  Charles  is  the  4th 

market  in  Louisiana.  Sched- 
mL  b  f  ule  your  advertising  in  the 

1  J  growing  new^aper,  ^  the 

Southwest  Citizen,  r^re- 
sented  with  offices  in  all 
principal  advertising  oen- 
ters  by  the 

Word-GrifRth 


Buffalo’s 

LARGEST 

Newspaper 

290,000*  Smdoy  CirevlatieR 
and  Growing  Every  Week 

Blankets  the  great  8-coanty 
market  of  Western  New  York 
where  more  people  live  than 
in  any  one  of  16  states  —  and 
where  retail  sales  are  greater 
than  in  any  one  of  17  states. 
In  selling  this  marked  of 
1,400,000  your  dollar  in  the 
Courien-Express  buys  greater 
impact  on  the  families  with 
more  money  to  spend. 
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ANOTHER  ACTION  PHOTO 


•  •  •  FOR  MEWS 

THE  GLOBE  NEWS  gives  it 
to  them  fast . . .  hot  off  the 
wires;  the  latest  news  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

This  ever  progressive 
newspaper  equipped  with  a 
four  unit  SCOTT  ”Extra 


IN  AMARILLO  I 

High  Speed”  press  and 
folder  always  maintains 
edition  schedules  in  its 
new  modern  plant,  because 
SCOTT  Presses  and  Folders 
take  care  of  that.  They  are 
designed  and  built  to  do  a 
better  job  and  do  it  faster. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SCOTT 
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Mrs.  H.  A.  Stretch 
Is  Elected 
As  Publisher 

Camden,  N.  J. — Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Stretch  was  elected  Feb.  12  as 
president  and  publisher  of  Cam¬ 
den  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Courier-Post,  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

Mrs.  Stretch’s  election  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 
husband,  Harold  A.  Stretch,  who 
died  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
Feb.  1. 

Four  on  Board 

The  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  in  addition  to  Mrs. 
Stretch,  are  Harold  A.  Stretch, 
Jr.,  vicepresident;  Jane  A.  Stretch, 
secretary;  and  William  A.  Stretch, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

Mrs.  Stretch,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned,  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  management  of  the 
newspaper,  which  her  husband, 
former  advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  purchased 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in 
1947. 

The  title  of  general  manager, 
which  William  Stretch  assumes  is 
a  new  position  on  the  Courier- 
Post. 

He  becomes  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  general  managers  of  a  paper 
that  size  in  the  country.  He  will 
be  32  years  old  on  April  6. 

After  the  board  meeting,  Mrs. 
Stretch  made  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement: 

Mr.  Stretch's  Credo 

“It  was  the  wish  of  my  late  hus¬ 
band  that  the  Courier-Post  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  management  of 
myself  and  our  three  children  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  Cam¬ 


den  and  South  Jersey. 

‘  We  shall  carry  out  his  credo 
which  was  published  in  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Post  May  14,  1947,  the  first 
date  of  publication  under  his  man¬ 
agement. 

“He  took  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  Courier-Post  was  serving 
as  a  lobby  for  all  the  people  with¬ 
in  its  circulation  area.  He  always 
stood  ready  to  fight  for  the  things 
he  thought  were  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  the  people. 

“He  was  most  emphatic  in  de¬ 
claring  that  this  newspaper  would 
be  ‘beholden  to  no  political  party, 
to  no  man  or  group  of  men,  but 
dedicated  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community  and,  thus,  of 
the  nation.’ 

“That  credo  in  its  entirety  will 
always  be  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts  as  we  carry  on  in  his 
stead.” 

The  three  Stretch  children  have 
had  extensive  training  in  various 
phases  of  the  publishing  business 
under  the  direction  of  their  father. 

He  once  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  an  interview  that  he 
wanted  them  to  particularly  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  side  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper. 

Before  Mr.  Stretch  died,  Harold, 
Jr.,  was  local  advertising  manager, 
in  addition  to  writing  a  television 
column  of  wide  readership.  Wil¬ 
liam  was  in  the  retail  advertising 
department  and  Jane  sold  retail  in 
Philadelphia. 

Jane  also  served  as  secretary  of 
the  company,  a  post  she  still  holds 
under  the  new  management.  Jane 
was  her  father’s  secretary  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  when  he  was  at  the  In¬ 
quirer.  She  served  as  a  major  in 
the  WAC  during  World  War  II. 

William’s  training  under  his 
father  included  the  task  of  sitting 
in  on  labor  negotiations. 


Freshie  Appears 
LOOOth  Time 
In  Bakery  Ads 

Omaha — Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  value  of  consistency 
in  advertising  but  for  proof  of  the 
worth  of  repetition  P.  F.  Petersen 
Baking  Co.,  of  Omaha  rang  up 
tangible  evidence  the  other  day. 

On  Jan.  24  the  bakery  made  its 
one  -  thousandth  insertion  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  of  a  consis¬ 
tent  cartoon  campaign  featuring 
“Freshie”  in  its  regular  2-column, 
5-inch  size. 

Placed  by  the  bakery’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Allen  &  Reynolds, 
the  one-thousandth  insertion  was 
noteworthy  enough  to  be  written 
up  in  the  news  pages  of  the  local 
daily.  Freshie  has  been  selling 
bread  on  the  cartoon  pages  of  the 
paper  three  times  weekly  since 
1944. 

The  campaign  has  proven  so  ef¬ 
fective  that  it  branched  out  into 
a  national  bakery  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  which  required  the  agency  to 
set  up  a  separate  department  to 
service  the  more  than  50  bakery 
accounts  which  now  use  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Proof  of  the  power  of  Freshie 
was  uncovered  a  year  ago  when  an 
impartial  survey  was  conducted 
among  the  school  children  of 
Omaha.  Using  the  comic  pages  of 
the  Omaha  World  Herald,  the 
children  were  asked  to  indicate 
those  comics  they  read  regularly, 
occasionally  or  never  read.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey  showed  that 
Freshie,  appearing  only  three 
times  a  week,  ranked  fifth  among 
all  comics. 

Freshie  has  also  been  adapted 


to  other  media.  His  latest  adapta¬ 
tion  is  in  television  with  a  serkt 
of  five,  20-second  spot  announ» 
ments  executed  in  full  animation. 
This  series  is  currently  appeariai 
in  nine  television  markets  with 
other  bakeries  planning  to  sched¬ 
ule  the  series  soon. 

■ 

W.  A.  White  Foundation 
Trustees  Re-elected 

Lawrence,  Kan. — All  officen 
were  reelected  by  the  trustees  of 
the  William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion  Feb.  9.  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  The  case  research  pro¬ 
gram  in  newspaper  reporting  prob¬ 
lems  was  continued  for  another 
year. 

John  P.  Harris,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hutchinson  News- 
Herald,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  foundation.  Alvin  McCoy,  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  re-named 
vicepresident.  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin  of  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  con¬ 
tinues  as  director  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  Karl  Klooz,  K.  U.  bursar, 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  trustees  voted  that  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  cases  in  reporting  be 
continued  until  June,  1952.  About 
a  dozen  cases  already  have  been 
put  in  shape  for  the  new  type  of 
text  boede  that  will  be  published. 

The  annual  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  breakfast  will  be  heU 
April  20  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

22,666  Tour  Plant 

Chicago — During  1950,  22,666 
persons  visited  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  on  daily  tours  of  the  plant. 
Three  trips  daily  are  conducted 
except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  tour  includes  the 
movie  “Trees  to  Tribunes.” 


THERE'S  SAFETY  IN  NUMBERS 


Agency  men,  recently  reporting  on  the  subject  of  test 
markets,  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  markets  where 
industry  is  diversified.  (These  same  experts  recom¬ 
mended  South  Bend  highly  for  many  reasons.)  In  di¬ 
versification,  South  Bend  is  ideal.  It  offers  the  safety  of 
a  number  of  important  industries— automotive,  machine 
tool,  home  appliance,  agricultural  implement  and  others. 
Besides  which.  South  Bend  is  the  center  of  a  rich  farm¬ 
ing  district . . .  You  can’t  miss  in  South  Bend ! 


(Tlje 

^oull)  #end 
(Tribune 
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What  every  industrial  executive  should  know  about 

MICROWAVE 


I 


n  1931,  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  became  the  world 
pioneer— the  first  to  heam  man’s  voice  through  space  by  microwave.  Today  microwave 
has  become  the  fastest  growing  communications  system  for  spanning  mountains, 
swamps,  rivers  and  other  natural  barriers  without  costly  wire 
lines— a  system  that  is  virtually  immune  to  storm  damage. 

And  today  IT&T  is  still  the  recognized  leader,  with  its  greatly 
advanced  “pulse  time  multiplex”  method  of  microwave  trans¬ 
mission.  If  your  company  is  planning  to  set  up,  expand  or 
replace  its  own  cross-country  communication  system,  look  first 
to  PTM  microwave.  This  versatile,  flexible,  new  method 
provides  for  multiple  speech  channels,  unattended  telegraph, 
telemetering,  remote  control  and  other  signaling.  PTM 
microwave  is  available  through  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corporation,  an  IT&T  manufacturing  associate. 


IT&T  enKineera  Buccesafully  demon¬ 
strate  first  voice  transmission  by  micro¬ 
wave,  Calais  to  Dover,  March  31, 1931. 


imT 


INTIRNATIONAL  TILIRHONI  AND  TiLIORAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Sroad  SfrMt,  N«w  York 

For  information  on  microwaTc  communication  eystemaf  address:  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporatton^  100  Kingsland  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J« 
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Want  Ad  Plan 
Gives  Papers 
20%  Increase 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — “You  get 
SO  MUCH  .  .  .  FOR  SO  LITTLE 
.  .  .  with  a  Star  and  Tribune  want 
ad!” 

This  slogan  spearheaded  a  new 
classified  advertising  promotion 
campaign  developed  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  that  was 
a  significant  factor  in  raising  clas¬ 
sified  advertising*  volume  to  new 
highs  in  the  last  five  months  of 
1950. 

Made  20%  Gain 
Major  “push”  behind  the  suc¬ 
cessful  new  campaign  was  more 
than  90,000  lines  of  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  space  used  by  the  Star 
and  Tribune  in  their  own  papers 
between  August  15  and  December 
15.  (This  is  more  than  $26,000 
worth  of  display  space,  figured  at 
minimum  retail  rates.) 

The  result:  voluntary  classified 
linage  climbed  approximately  20% 
from  August  to  December,  1950 
and  total  classified  linage  reached 
a  new  all-time  high  for  a  single 
month  in  November,  1950. 

With  the  help  of  this  gain,  the 
Minneapolis  siar  and  Tribune 
climbed  from  14th  place  to  6tfa 
place  in  morning  classified  linage 
during  1950;  18th  to  7th  in  the 
evening  and  16th  to  10th  on  Sun¬ 
day,  among  all  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

Sought  Fresh  Appeal 
Early  last  year,  Robert  Witte, 
Star  and  Tribune  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Otto  Silha, 
promotion  director,  decided  that 
Star  and  Tribune  classified  promo¬ 
tion  needed  a  fresh  appeal. 

Due  to  changes  in  economic 
conditions  over  the  past  few  years 
and  the  increased  competition  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar,  the  best 
way  to  stimulate  classified  adver¬ 
tising  seemed  to  be  to  emphasize 
that  Star  and  Tribune  want  ads 
are  a  good  investment. 

In  a  survey  by  its  research  de¬ 
partment,  the  ftar  and  Tribune 
had  discovered  that  among  the 
non-users  of  classified  ads  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  three  out  of  four  people 
thought  the  cost  of  those  ads  was 
anything  but  low. 

Stressed  6  Factors 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  the 
Star  and  Tribune  campaign  was 
designed  to  prove  that  want  ads 
give  so  much  buying,  selling,  hir¬ 
ing  or  locating  service  for  so  little 
investment  of  time,  effort  and 
money. 

In  building  the  “So  Much  for 
So  Little”  campaign,  classified 
promotion  copy  was  designed  to 
be:  timely;  specific  (promote  spe¬ 
cific  classifications);  stress  bene¬ 
fits  clearly  with  basic  emotional 
appeal;  state  how  the  service  may 
be  obtained;  and  to  make  a  special 
point  of  price. 

These  features  were  put  into 
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practice  in  very  many  ways: 

1.  Timeliness:  Editorial  type 
advertisements  were  used  with 
news  style  headlines.  Classifica¬ 
tions  to  be  promoted  were  chosen 
from  those  most  profitable  for 
that  particular  season  or  month. 
When  possible,  pronration  was  tied 
to  special  events  or  holidays. 

2.  Specificness:  Every  ad,  in¬ 
cluding  small  fillers,  had  a  definite 
purpose  to  accomplish  and  a  spe¬ 
cific  service  or  classification  to 
promote.  Where  ads  had  former¬ 
ly  said,  “Need  Bargains?  .  .  .  Shop 
in  the  want  ad  section,”  they  now 
said  “Need  a  good  table?  .  .  . 
Consult  classification  127.” 

3.  Presenting  benefits  with  emo¬ 
tional  appeal:  Result  stories  which 
had  strong  human  interest  appeal 
were  used  consistently. 

4.  Emphasizing  cost:  Former 
Star  and  Tribune  classified  promo¬ 
tion  had  not  referred  to  price  spe¬ 
cifically,  other  than  such  terms  as 
“low  cost.”  In  the  “So  Much  for 
So  Little”  campaign  a  special 
point  was  made  of  price,  occasion¬ 
ally  using  a  price  block  similar  to 
those  used  in  regular  retail  ads. 

■ 

U.  S.  Asks  Dismissal 
Of  Tax  Refund  Case 

Greensboro,  N,  C. — ^The  valid¬ 
ity  of  claims  made  by  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.  of  Winston- 
Salem  for  internal  revenue  tax  re¬ 
funds  was  challenged  last  week 
by  the  Government  as  it  asked  for 
a  dismissal  of  the  action.  An  an¬ 
swer  to  the  suit  was  filed  by  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  Bryce  Holt. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  morning, 
and  Twin-City  Sentinel,  afternoon. 

Piedmont  is  seeking  a  refund 
based  on  the  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  in  the  Associated  Press  case. 

The  loss  of  value  of  exclusive 
AP  membership,  the  company 
claims,  amounted  to  $300,000. 

■ 

Woman's  Work 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — A  study 
conducted  by  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  re¬ 
vealed  123  women  working  in  the 
press  rooms  of  Florida  newspa¬ 
pers.  More  than  half  of  them,  85, 
are  married,  and  71  have  children. 


HOW  TO  CASH  IN 

So  you've  got  a  new  national  cam¬ 
paign  scheduled  for  your  newspa¬ 
per;  your  selling  job  is  done.  OR 
IS  IT7  Are  the  advertiser's  dis¬ 
trict  sales  forces  sold  on  it?  Can 
you  count  on  their  behind-the- 
scenes  help  in  re-selling  the  ac¬ 
count?  Show  them  the  new  full- 
color  slide  presentation,  "How 
You  Can  Cash  In  On  The  Great¬ 
est  Show  On  Earth."  Available 
to  Bureau  members  at  cost — $?.50. 

BurcoM  of  Adverfitiag,  AN  PA 
570  LningtoR  Aveng* 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


How  a  Well-Known  Toilet  Soap* 
is  Cleaning  Up  in  Houston  With 
Chronicle  Advertising  Exclusively 


A  heir  product’s  good.  Their  copy’s  good.  Their 
Houston  mediums  right  —  THE  CHRONICLE’S  pop¬ 
ular  locally  edited  Sunday  magazine.  The  winning 
results  of  this  combination  are  graphically  yet  simply 
shown  below.  Scores  of  national  and  regional  adver¬ 
tisers  are  finding  out  to  their  immense  satisfaction 
that  the  rich  Houston  market  isn’t  too  tough  to  tap 
when  THE  CHRONICLE’S  unusual  power  is  pulling 
for  them. 


Produ€t$*  Rorcontog* 
of  Morltef 

Advoftising  Porformonct 
(ill  LJfiot) 

Report  No.  5 

(April  1  to 

Sapt.  30,  1*50) 

31.6 

1S00  Unat 

CHRONICLE  Roto 

Report  No.  4 

«S«tebar  1  to 

March  SI,  1*S0) 

90.0 

4515  linat 

CHRONiaE  Rota 

Report  No.  3 

(April  1  to 

Sopt.  30a  1940) 

1B.0 

9000  Linoc 

CHRONICLE  Rota 

1435  linoc 

ROST  Pared* 

Report  No.  2 
(Ocleb.r  1  to 

March  31,  1*49) 

13.3 

39*5  Ibw* 

POST  Parod* 

*  Nome  of  product  upon  reguett 

From  Reports  of  Continuing  Consumer  Panel 
Conducted  in  Houston  by  Alfred  Politz,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
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Mr.  Hal  Alien,  Execuore  Editor 
of  Beaver  Valley  Times  points 
out  the  many  places  GAS  ^^7** 
to  help  keep  paper  arcuUooo 
highest  in  Beaver  County. 


GAS  HELPS  BEAT  DEADLINES  successfully  for 
Beaver  Valley  Times,  Beaver,  Pa.  Mr.  Hal  Allen, 
the  Times’  Executive  Editor,  offers  proof  of  the 
dependability  and  efficiency  of  GAS  in  many  uses 
when  he  lists  the  printing  equipment  run  with  Gas. 
These  Gas-fired  items  include: 

•  Gas-flred  stereotype  pot 

•  Hammond  easykoster  •  2  Ludlow  casters 

•  Big  Chief  linotype  pig  poorer 

•  Elrod  slug  caster  •  3  Gas-flred  linotypes 

•  Monotype  strip  machine 


Compositor  sets  mats  to  cast  type  in  the  lasdlow  caster.  Here 
again  GAS  tcorks  to  keep  production  high  and  accurate. 


Gas  performs  its  duties  well  day  after  day,  because 
Gas  is  easy  to  control,  clean,  efficient,  economical 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  give  consistent  results. 
If  you  have  a  high-speed  printing  business  where 
minutes  are  dollars,  let  GAS  help  you  shave  minutes 
from  your  production  schedules.  Your  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  Representative  has  the  facts.  They’re  yours  for 
a  phone  call.  Call  him  today. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Gas-fired  stereotype  pot  melts  pigs  to  cast  the  cylindrical  forms 
which  print  the  Beaver  Valley  Times, 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Why  Small  Papers  Enjoy 
Wage-Hour  Exemption 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  publisher  of  four  Cali¬ 
fornia  beach  town  weeklies  in  a 
recent  case  before  the  Federal 
Court  contended  his  employes 
were  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  relation  to  overtime. 

Prior  to  its  amendment  in  1949 
this  statute  exempted  employes  of 
non-daily  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  less  than  3,000,  the 
major  part  of  which  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  or  published. 

Exemption  Broadened 

Congress  extended  this  exemp¬ 
tion  to  the  employes  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  broadened  the  circu¬ 
lation  to  4,000,  confined  not  only 
to  the  county  of  the  publication 
but  to  “counties  contiguous  there¬ 
to.” 

The  material  of  these  four  Cali¬ 
fornia  weeklies  was  substantially 
identical  except  for  occasional  le¬ 
gal  advertisements  and  changes  in 
the  masthead.  Copies,  however, 
had  been  occasionally  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  outside  the  county.  On 
this  ground  the  Government  in¬ 
sisted  these  weeklies  were  within 
the  provisions  of  this  law. 

These  employes  here,  asserted 
the  court,  were  not  employed  by 
the  newspapers.  These  four  publi¬ 
cations  were  all  published  by  one 
company  and  the  employes  were 
paid  by  the  publisher  irrespective 
of  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
for  the  moment  working.  The  pa¬ 
pers  were  published  on  different 
days  of  the  week  and  when  the 
work  on  one  was  completed  the 
work  on  another  was  begun. 

An  Administrative  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  this 
exemption  stated: 

“If  the  purported  separate  pub¬ 
lications  are  properly  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  and  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  the  total  circulation  .  .  . 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  exemption 
is  applicable.” 

No  Separate  Accounts 

No  books  of  account  in  relation 
to  these  beach  town  weeklies,  said 
the  court,  have  been  kept,  segre¬ 
gating  the  work  or  earnings  of  the 
persons  employed.  The  individual 
newspaper  has  no  separate  or  dis¬ 
tinct  corporate  entity,  concluded 
the  court,  holding  the  exemption 
did  not  apply. 

Each  weekly,  the  court  found, 
is  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
business  which  these  publishers 
conduct.  The  publishers  have 
chosen  to  conduct  their  business 
in  this  manner  and  publish  several 
newspapers  as  a  unitary  project — 
with  one  management,  under  one 
business  and  editorial  direction 


and  in  one  plant.  They  cannot  now 
segmentize  it  in  order  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  small  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  having  a  distinct  being. 

When  the  exemption  provision 
for  small  newspapers  was  pro¬ 
posed,  its  sponsor.  Representative 
Creal  of  Kentucky,  said  of  its  pur¬ 
pose: 

“We  have  very  carefully  ex¬ 
empted  the  retailers  in  the  cross¬ 
roads  towns.  The  department 
stores  and  such  other  businesses 
are  exempt  But  there  is  a  sleepy 
town  of  800  to  1,000  people, 
where  every  business  man  in  the 
town  is  exempted  but  the  little 
country  publisher.  There  are  3,000 
to  4,000  of  these  publishers  and 
their  average  circulation  is  1,200. 
They  are  an  uncontaminated,  free 
and  independent  press.  They  have 
never  been  subsidized.  Be  the  pub¬ 
lisher  Democratic  or  Republican, 
his  opinions,  good  or  bad,  are  his 
own.” 

To  Help  Small  Press 


A  Federal  Court  decision  made 
three  years  before  this  exemption 
was  denied  to  those  four  Califor¬ 
nia  weeklies  also  sets  out  the  un¬ 
derlying  purpose  of  this  exclusion 
of  the  employes  of  the  small  town 
newspaper  from  the  effect  of  this 
act. 

Two  employes  of  the  weekly 
Boone  County  Headlight,  of  Har¬ 
rison,  Ark.,  sued  the  publisher  for 
overtime  compensation.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  this  paper  was  less 
than  3,000  with  a  major  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  subscribers  within  the 
county. 

Maintained  and  operated  as  an 
adjunct  to  this  publication  was  a 
job  printing  department  that  pro¬ 
duced  most  of  the  revenue  from 
this  enterprise.  Supplies  were  pur¬ 
chased  within  the  state  and  all  of 
the  services  of  these  two  employ¬ 


es  on  job  printing  were  devoted 
to  the  execution  of  orders  from 
customers  within  the  state. 

No  compensation  other  than  the 
agreed  hourly  wage  had  been  paid 
these  employes  for  time  classified 
by  the  Act  as  overtime.  Holding 
the  overtime  provisions  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  inapplicable,  the  Federal 
Court  said: 

“Common  sense  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  define  the  legislative  in¬ 
tent  in  this  instance.  Small  county 
newspapers  are  today  and  histor¬ 
ically  have  been  the  unrestrained 
voice  of  the  people.  They  are  the 
last  outlet  of  the  raucous  voice  of 
grass  root  individualism  disturb¬ 
ing  the  polished  purr  of  purchased 
or  pressured  opinion.  They  have 
been  maintained  principally  by  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  blood  was  tinted 
by  printers’  ink  and  not  by  the 
miser’s  gold. 

“Congress  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  newspapers  in  this  catagory  are 
able  to  continue  publishing  only 
because  of  revenue  from  job  print¬ 
ing  undertaken  between  press 
times  for  the  newspaper. 


“If  employes  who  devote  the 
time  between  job  and  newspaper 
printing  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  exemption,  then  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  meaningless.  The  obviom 
purpose  of  the  clause  is  to  exempt 
all  employes  who  are  actually 
in  good  faith  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  a  small 
newspaper  even  though  they  may 
also  do  job  printing  as  an  incident 
to  financing  the  paper.” 

■ 

FTC  Moves  to  Stop 
'Imdrin'  Ad  Clcxiins 

Washington  —  Because  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “Imdrin”  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  advertising  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  an  adequate,  effective  or  r^ 
liable  treatment  for  arthritis  and 
related  ailments,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  asked  fed¬ 
eral  court  at  Chicago  to  stop  the 
ad  campaign  placed  for  Rhodes 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc. 

In  another  FTC  case.  General 
Foods  Corp.  agreed  to  drop  any 
Postum  copy  which  represents 
that  coffee-drinking  discourages 
marriages,  leads  to  divorces,  etc. 


There  are  niore  than  800- 
millian  dollars  in  effective 
buying  income  jingling  in 
the  jeans  of  Akron  area 
buyers.  Get  your  share  of 
this  wealth.  It's  easy — 
all  you  need  is  the  blanket 
coverage  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Beacon  Journal — 
Akron's  ONLY  newspaper 


It  poyt  to  knew  your  A  B  C'tl 
Look  first  to  Audit  Buroou  of 
Circulation  for  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  on  ncwspoper  coverage  of 
the  Akron  Market. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  RvMitlMr 
STORY.  BROOKS  O  FINLEY, 
Raomafitativ* 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


February  9,  1951 

To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 

Subject:  HOW  RAILROADS  SERVE  IN  TIME  OF  EMERGENCY 

Stories  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  enemy  action  here  in 
the  United  States  are  appearing  in  the  press  and  being  heard  over  the 
air  with  increasing  frequency.  In  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
nation,  people  are  busy  setting  up  civil  defense  organizations.  These 
things  show  that  we  are  willing  to  face  and  do  something  about  a  problem 
none  of  us  likes  to  think  about. 

The  railroads  which  provide  our  basic  transportation  have  been 
busy  expanding  their  capacity  and,  of  course,  railroads  need  little  or 
no  conversion  from  peacetime  to  emergency  service.  To  these  features 
of  ready  expansibility  and  adaptability,  railroads  add  two  others  which 
become  doubly  important  in  time  of  emergency  —  their  flexibility  and 
availability. 

In  the  event  of  enemy  action,  other  channels  of  transportation 
might  become  choked  with  individually  operated  and  largely  uncontrollable 
traffic.  Yet,  trains  would  continue  to  move  tinder  the  disciplined  con¬ 
trol  of  railroad  operating  organizations.  Railroad  tracks  may  be  knocked 
out  for  a  time  but,  as  was  amply  demonstrated  in  Europe  during  World  War  II, 
It  is  difficult  to  block  rail  movement  completely  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time. 

After  all,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  bomb  damage 
and  damage  from  floods,  washouts  or  landslides.  Railroads  are  experienced 
in  finding  ways  to  keep  traffic  moving,  either  by  prompt  repair  of  the 
damaged  line  or  over  the  flexible  network  of  main  and  secondary  lines  and 
the  alternate  routes  available  between  most  centers.  The  agreements  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  such  diversions  and  detours  have  been  worked 
out  in  advance  and  are  in  effect. 

In  order  to  meet  the  nation's  essential  transportation  needs, 
regardless  of  conditions,  the  railroads  will  continue  enlarging  and  im¬ 
proving  their  facilities  to  the  end  that  the  nation  shall  suffer  no  lack, 
no  failure,  of  the  basic  transportation  so  essential  to  its  economy  in 
time  of  peace  and  its  safety  in  time  of  war. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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TRAGIC 

A  YEAR  ago  U.  S.  newspapers  underesti¬ 
mated  tfaeir  demands  for  newsprint  and 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  cut  back  on  their 
production.  When  it  developed  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  slump  was  only  imaginary  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  and  circulation  went  on 
to  establisih  new  records,  it  was  too  late — 
about  28,000  tons  of  newsprint  were  irre¬ 
trievably  lost.  Newsprint  was  in  tight  supply 
all  year  and  that  28,000  tons  would  have 
helped  a  lot. 

This  year  U.  S.  publishers  were  careful 
not  to  make  the  same  mistake.  But  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  it 
begins  to  look  as  though  tonnage  might  be 
lost  through  no  fault  of  either  the  publishers 
or  the  manufacturers.  This  time  it  is  all  due 
to  the  railroad  boxcar  situation. 

It  is  normal  that  a  shortage  of  boxcars  in 
Canada  should  develop  around  this  time  of 
the  year.  But  what  might  have  been  a  mod¬ 
erate  shortage  has  now  been  aggravated  by 
the  recent  railroad  switchmen’s  strike  and  in¬ 
clement  weather  which  has  snarled  freight 
yards  across  the  country. 

The  resulting  situation  is  tragic — ^unless 
hundreds  of  boxcars  are  returned  to  Canada 
immediately  several  newsprint  mills  may  have 
to  shut  down  production  because  their  ware¬ 
houses  are  full  and  they  have  no  place  to 
store  the  finished  product.  One  newsprint  au¬ 
thority  estimated  it  would  take  700  boxcars 
immediately  to  get  the  industry  out  of  this 
mess. 

If  one  or  more  newsprint  mills  have  to 
stop  production  for  any  length  of  time  it  will 
not  only  put  thousands  of  people  out  of  work 
but  thousands  of  tons  of  a  precious  and  vital 
commodity  will  be  lost  forever. 

With  free  newspapers  all  over  the  world 
clamoring  for  more  newsprint,  the  world’s 
largest  supplier  has  to  close  shop!  It’s  tragic! 

The  railroads  are  cooperating  with  newspa¬ 
per  associations  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
situation  but  they  need  the  help  of  every 
newspaper  in  more  than  one  way.  They  can 
not  only  empty  boxcars  of  their  own  news¬ 
print  shipments  as  speedily  as  possible  and  re¬ 
lease  the  cars,  but  they  can  prevail  on  indus¬ 
tries  in  their  areas  to  do  the  same  with  box¬ 
cars  suitable  for  newsprint  handling. 

BROTHERHOOD 

NEWSPAPER  editors  have  received  a  pub¬ 
licity  kit  from  a  distinguished  committee 
of  newspapermen  and  women,  headed  by 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  to  be  used  during  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  Feb.  15-25.  It  is  an  excellent  kit 
with  cartoons  prepared  by  the  nation’s  top 
cartoonists,  and  editorials  written  by  the  most 
outstanding  editors.  We  hope  all  newspapers 
will  find  the  opportunity  to  use  at  least  part 
of  the  material  this  week. 

Brotherhood  Week  has  not  been  set  aside 
as  the  one  week  of  the  year  most  suited  to 
the  practice  of  brotherhood,  for  all  weeks  are 
equal  in  need.  Rather,  it  is  a  time  of  resolu¬ 
tion  and  renewal,  when,  from  a  thousand 
sources  generously  cooperating,  we  may  draw 
inspiration  to  sustain  brotherhood  the  year 
’round. 

We  hope  that  newspapers  will  prove  to 
form  a  majority  among  those  “thousand 
sources”  and  that  their  cooperation  in  the 
never-ending  fight  against  intolerance  will  be 
generous. 


EDITORIAL 


mmmm 


Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another. — Romans,  XLV;  19. 


PUNITIVE 

OPPONENTS  of  the  anti-newspaper  bills 

presented  to  the  Georgia  legislature  by 
the  Talmadge  administration  have  labeled 
them  “punitive,”  and  rightly  so.  They  appear 
to  be  Governor  Herman  Talmadge’s  attempt 
to  retaliate  against  the  newspapers  in  the 
state  which  have  been  opposing  him. 

Fortunately,  the  governor  could  not  rally 
enough  support  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  put  across  his  bill  which  would  de¬ 
clare  newspapers  “a  business  clothed  with  a 
public  interest  and  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  state.”  That  bill  would  have  been  clearly 
unconstitutional,  but  if  it  had  been  passed 
it  would  have  created  quite  a  mess  for  the 
newspapers  of  Georgia  for  a  spell  albeit  a 
short  one. 

Another  bill — a  so-called  anti-monopoly 
bill — passed  by  the  Senate  is  equally  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  would  void  all  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  made  since  1945  which  may  be  deemed 
to  “create  a  monopoly,”  or  to  “defeat  or 
lessen  competition.”  This  is  an  attempt  to  do 
retroactively  on  a  state  level  what  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  national  anti  -  monopoly  bill 
(passed  in  December)  denied  was  the  intent 
of  their  legislation.  They  said  in  Congress 
that  their  bill — forbidding  purchase  of  stock 
or  assets  of  another  company  where  effect 
will  be  to  lessen  competition  or  create  a 
monopoly — does  not  apply  to  newspapers. 
Many  newspaper  people  think  it  does,  but 
it  will  take  judicial  interpretation  to  find 
out  because  Congress  didn’t  make  it  clear  in 
the  legislation. 

But  Governor  Talmadge  would  roll  back 
the  clock  to  1945  and  say  that  the  merger 
of  the  Atlanta  newspapers  has  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  combination  of  the  Augusta 
newspapers  into  one  printing  corporation  has 
to  be  reversed.  So,  in  his  effort  to  “get  even” 
with  newspapers  who  differ  with  him.  Gov. 
Talmadge  would  wipe  out  economies  of  op¬ 
erations  whereby  four  new^apers  found  they 
could  be  operated  more  effectively  in  two 
plants  with  two  Sunday  papers  rather  than 
four  Sunday  papers.  Apparently,  the  bill 
would  bring  back  the  two  missing  Sunday 
papers  along  with  the  two  abandoned  print¬ 
ing  plants. 

We  hope  the  Georgia  legislators  will  have 
sense  enough  to  see  the  ridiculousness  of  this 
proposal.  Neither  a  state  nor  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  can  legislate  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  outside  of 
granting  sheer  subsidy.  Maybe  some  day  the 
•  law  makers  will  realize  that. 


SUCCESS  OF  GRADS 

THE  NEWSPAPER  business  has  certainly 

come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when  a 
graduate  of  a  journalism  school  was  frowned 
upon,  and  almost  laughed  at,  in  the  city  room. 
J-school  graduates  today  are  being  accepted 
in  greater  and  greater  numbers  by  more  and 
more  newspapers — some  are  even  being 
sought  after — and  are  establishing  good  rep¬ 
utations  for  themselves  and  their  schools. 

A  report  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  based  on  a  study  of  em¬ 
ployer  reactions  reveals  that  graduates  of  39 
accredited  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  make  better-than-average  employes. 
Employers  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  jour¬ 
nalism-grad  employes  on  20  or  more  items  on 
a  l-through-5-point  scale,  representing  poor, 
below  average,  average,  above  average,  and 
excellent  ratings.  The  20  items  were  first 
averaged  for  each  employe,  then  the  employe 
scores  were  averaged  for  each  school. 

Over-all  school  averages  on  the  general 
scale  for  2,432  returns  ranged  from  3.68  to 
4.10  with  a  median  of  3.85,  according  to  the 
report. 

The  study  on  which  this  comment  is  based 
included  only  the  39  schools  and  departments 
which  have  been  accredited  by  the  ACEI. 
However,  there  are  many  other  colleges  and 
universities  offering  journalism  training  that 
have  not  been  accredited  as  yet  but  which 
nevertheless  are  graduating  students,  many  if 
not  all  of  whom  would  live  up  to  the  record 
cited  above.  The  study  is  not  meant  to  im¬ 
ply  that  only  the  graduates  of  these  39 
schools  could  possibly  establish  such  a  record. 

We  point  this  out  because  there  is  one  di¬ 
rector  of  a  non-accredited  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  who  is  so  adamantly  opposed  to  the  ac¬ 
crediting  idea  that  he  sees  in  it  some  threat 
to  press  freedom.  He  charges  that  an  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  “tells  the  school  whether 
or  not  it  is  good  enough  to  turn  out  future 
newspaper  writers  or  publishers  whom  the 
people  can  trust.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
American  people  if  the  time  ever  comes  in 
this  country  when  nobody  will  be  regarded 
as  fit  to  publish,  or  write  for,  any  type  of 
newspaper  unless  that  newspaperman  has  a 
degree  from  a  particular  journalism  school 
named  on  a  so-called  ‘accredited  list.’  ” 

To  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  it, 
that  is  a  patently  false  concept  of  the  accred¬ 
iting  procedure. 

The  accrediting  program  was  established 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  actively  cooperating  on  ACEI 
with  representatives  of  journalism  schools. 
The  program  was  adopted  not  to  point  out 
which  are  good  or  bad  among  the  schools  and 
departnaents  of  journalism  but  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  set  of  standards  to  evaluate  and 
to  improve  instruction.  With  more  than  5(W 
institutions  offering  some  type  of  journalistic 
training  it  was  felt  that  a  start  had  to  be 
made  to  raise  the  general  level  of  instruction. 
We  think  the  results  of  the  first  few  years 
have  proven  its  value. 

But  there  is  nothing  exclusive  about  it- 
Non-accredited  schools  are  still  turning  out 
graduates  who  are  being  hired  by  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  and  magazines.  Newspaper 
editors  are  still  hiring  and  will  continue  to 
hire  graduates  from  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
non-J-schools  just  as  they  will  hire  non-col¬ 
lege  graduates. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Eugene  C.  Bishop,  publisher  of 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Ann  Carnes 
Bishop,  Feb.  11. 

William  H.  Shelton,  general 
manager  of  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  I.  Bernd,  state  editor 
of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  formerly  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Rome 
(Ga.)  News-Tribune,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  B.  H.  Mooney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News-Tribune  Co. 

Donald  G.  Keeler,  general 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express,  and  Mrs. 
Keeler  sailed  from  New  York, 
Feb.  10  on  the  maiden  voyage  of 
the  American  Export  liner  Inde¬ 
pendence  for  a  53-day  Mediter¬ 
ranean  cruise. 

'Mrs.  Anne  OIHare  McCor¬ 
mick,  editorial  page  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Miss 
Nancy  Craig,  women’s  commen¬ 
tator  of  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  have  won  the  1950  Better 
Understanding  Awards  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-Speaking  Union  of  the  United 
States.  A  citation  was  given  Miss 
Margaret  Parton,  India  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Edmund  G.  Bonney,  who  first 
joined  a  newspaper  in  Australia 
40  years  ago  and  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  served  the  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  and  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Melbournt  Sun-Pictorial, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ade- 
laide  News  and  Mail  and  editor  of 
Melbourne  Argus,  is  retiring  as 
director  of  the  Australian  News 
and  Information  Bureau  in  New 
York,  after  three  years,  and  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Australia.  Mr.  Bonney 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Journalists  Association.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ron  Younger. 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  who  has 
just  rounded  out  25  years  as  editor 
of  the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen 
and  is  beginning  his  fiOth  year  in 
newspaper  work,  plans  to  sail 
March  16  on  a  cruise  to  South 
America  with  his  wife  and  three 
Sranddau^ers. 

W.  F.  Caldwell,  who  has  head¬ 
ed  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  25  years,  will 
retire  in  April. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  will  be  adopted  into 
the  Chippewa  Indian  tribe  at  cere- 
nionies  in  Ashland,  Wis.,  on 
March  26.  The  honor  was  voted 
to  Ctol.  McCormick  as  “the  most 
courageous  newspaper  editor  in 
America,”  said  the  tribal  an¬ 
nouncement. 

W.  P.  Stuart,  publisher  of  the 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier,  has  re¬ 


turned  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  was  stricken  several 
weeks  ago  with  a  collapsed  lung, 
and  is  recuperating  in  Prescott. 

Choi  Doo  Sun,  president  of 
Dong  A  Ilbo,  Seoul  newspaper,  is 
making  a  three-month  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

Rudolph  Kuestermeir,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Die  Welt  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  arrived  by  Clipper  recently 
to  start  a  two-month  visit  to  U.  S. 
newspaper  offices. 

Johnstone  Vance,  publisher  of 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 
has  resigned  as  New  Britain  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Water  Bureau 
of  the  Hartford  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Commission,  a  post  he  held 
10  years. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Brashears 


L.  N.  Brashears,  former  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard, 
has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  director. 

He  succeeds  J.  W. 

Smith,  Jr.,  who 
resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  partner 
of  his  brother, 

George  Smith, 
publisher  of  the 
weekly  Dawson 
County  Free 
Press,  Lamesa,  Tex.  Mr.  Bra¬ 
shears  has  been  employed  by  the 
two  newspapers  for  14  years. 

John  H.  Martin,  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  graduate,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub. 

William  Stout,  who  recently 
finished  a  hitch  in  the  Navy,  has 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost,  circulation 
director  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  has  as¬ 
sumed  added  responsibility  as  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  and  Hal 
H.  Tanner,^  personnel  duiector, 
has  become  administrative  assis¬ 
tant.  Mr.  Frost  is  a  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Miami 


(Fla.)  Daily  News  and  Mr.  Tan¬ 
ner  formerly  was  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Thomas  Moran,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  and  Dave  Thomas, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Tribune,  are  members  of  the 
executive  committee  in  charge  of 
the  drive  for  Red  Cross  funds  in 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

Charles  Gibson,  circulation 
district  manager  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
are  parents  of  their  first  son, 
Douglas  Allen,  born  Feb.  3. 

Samuel  H.  Johnson  has  been 
named  full-time  director  of  the 
Times  Farm,  summer  camp  for 
underprivileged  children  s  p  o  n  - 
sored  by  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

Harry  W.  Stein  formerly  of  i 
the  display  staff  of  the  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle  Telegram  and  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Tribune. 

David  I.  Levy  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of  the 
Roizen  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  has 
been  senior  account  executive 
since  1947. 

Porter  Dickinson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  has 
been  named  also  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  managership.  Edmund  M. 
Loftus,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  rejoined  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  after  five 
years  with  the  Star-Bulletin.  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Johnson  has  been  named 
manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Star-Bulletin. 

Don  Fazackerley,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  supervisor  for  four  years  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor,  Catholic  newspaj^r,  has  been 
named  assistant  retail  advertising 
nranager  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.  1 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Reynolds  Packard,  Rome  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  in  New  York  on 
a  short  visit. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Welcome . . . 

Charlotte  Observer  Charleston  Daily  Mail 

Hartford  Times  Chattanooga  Free-Press 

Nashville  Tennessean  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

to  the  great  list  of  subscribers  to 

SANDY  HILL 

This  brilliant  new  str^  is  sweeping  the  country. 
More  than  60  leading  newspapers  are  using  it. 

New  continuity  ready  for  immediate  start.  Send  for 
samples. 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dat  Moinst  488  Madison  Ava.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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NANCY 

O. 

IS 

COMING! 


NANCY  O. 

Since  October, 

1948,  cartoonist 
Al  Capp,  creator 
of  LI'L  ABNER, 
has  teased  some 
60,000,000 
readers  with 
the  name 
"Nancy  O". 

Readers  from 
the  foHr  corners 
of  the  world  hove 
asked,  "Who  or  what 
is  Nancy  O.?" 

The  answer  is 
forthcoming  in  the 
continuity. 

Why  not  wire 
for  proofs  today? 
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leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  re- 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms  gional  publicity  dir^tor  for  the  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

continued  from  page  31  Economic  Stabilization  Adminis- 
^  '  '  "■  tration.  He  is  a  former  city  edi- 

Fred  Post  has  been  promoted  tor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Rocky 
from  city  editor  to  managing  edi-  Mountain  News,  Denver. 
tor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  Chester  Potter  has  been 


By  Trent 


wi«e/v»^ 


and  Daily  News 

by  Wes  Izzard,  ■ 

editor  and  pub- 

Jisher  of  the  two  f  K  \ 

dallies.  Mr.  Post,  '  J 

fi  staffer  since 

1  9  3  0,  formerly  W  / 

was  city  editor  7*^  / 

pf  the  Leaven- 

worth  (Kan.) 

Times.  He  at- 
tended  the  first 
city  editor  semi-  Post 

nar  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  Columbia 


named  Washington  correspondent 
I  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 

•  succeeding  Tony  Smith,  resigned. 
Mr.  Potter  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Press  city  staff  for  six  years 
and  previously  was  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  and  also  news¬ 
papers  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Neale  Clark,  telegraph  edi- 
!  tor  of  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Daily 
I  Star-Herald,  has  resigned  to  work 
for  the  international  press  division 
of  the  State  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

ia  Marvin  Sosna,  former  assistant 


accounting 

oept 

NO.  1.0  -i} 


^University.  Ray  Parr  continues  as  editor  of  the  Lakewood  (N.  J.) 
day  news  editor  and  Bob  Wright  Daily  Times,  is  now  associate  edi- 
^  night  news  editor.  tor  of  the  Englewood  (N.  J.) 

Gene  Lowall,  crime  editor  and  Press-Journal. 
former  city  editor  of  the  Denver  Roscoe  Simmons,  Chicago 
(Colo.)  Post,  has  been  given  a  Tribune  writer,  has  been  admitted 
— -"i—  to  the  press  gallery  of  the  United 
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Every  Saturday  eince  1884 


States  Senate,  the  first  Negro  from 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  to  be 
so  honored. 


“Would  an  ad  this  high  come  under  display  or  classified?’' 


UTith  which  hii  been  merged:  The  Journtliit  .  y^^iL  C.  Reppeto,  former  as  succeeded  her  late  father,  of  the  1951  edition  of  All  About 

^bli.hed  March  24.  1^;  s‘s‘ant  managing  editor  of  the  ^  J  Hawaii.” 

March  l^;  Fourt^tute,  Mar^  1,  1894:  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegrapli  f?'  Ti  ^  j  rr^,i!f  i  Tr!hunr>  Frank  Kfnesson  news  editor 

Editor&Pubhiher,  December?,  1901;  Adrer-  has  been  named  Pittshiirnh  Hictrirt  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune.  TRANK  KENESSON,  news  eoiior 

dwnt.  Frtrua^  1,  1925.  Tidet  Patented  and  been  named  Pittsburgh  district  DOPKING,  former  city  editor  with  the  Associated  Press  Detroit 

^wned.  Contenti  ropynghu^  1951. —  information  officer  of  the  Eco-  ^  Associated  Press  bureau  in  bureau,  which  he  has  served  nine 
Tag  Editor  a  Publisree  Co.,  Ikc.  nomiC  Stabilization  Agency.  ^  hac  resioned  to  take  UD 

James  Weight  Beowh  Watson  Oppenhfimfr  has  onne  Kansas  City,  has  succeeded  Tom  years,  has  resigned  to  taKe  up 

_ _ President _  WATTON  UPPENHEiMER  has  gone  yarbrough  as  Correspondent  in  public  relations  work  with  the 

o  °  Unitld  P,“ss  bSreaT  cSteMn  Louis  AP  offi^  McKinley'*'" 

Surf  S.".u.r  Thomas  C.  Hen-  ,o,  of  the  Semmou  (Pa.),  nr*; 


'  H  nings  Jr  has  been  installed  as  president  of 

?e°au)  D.’  Glenn  McDougall,  re-  ‘he  Scranton  Chapter  of  the 

porter  for  the  IPiumpps  (Mao  )  at bL  eta 

mrh''Komsw"  edhm  of  S  “r/o  ””  fW 

icaKO.  1 1 1 1  n  Kemsiey  _ _ .  e^;,:,-,.  ,  w. 


Tke  Oldest  Puiliskers' and  Jdrertuer/  recently  appointed  chief  of  the  Ala-  .  "  Iiiuiiids  A.a. 

5 -  ^"*’p‘prr  tn  Ameriea _  bama  State  Department  of  Records  ■It* 

te”.,  "?S;,,i.%“BV.iTE"E;  estate  News  Bureau)  D.  Glenn  McDougall  re 

Bdncatusn  Editor;  jAUMi  CoLuuaalUvi  by  Gov.  GORDON  PERSONS.  porter  for  the  Winnipeg  (Man., 

Ptodrtrts:  Art  McKinney  has  left  Inter-  Tribune,  has  been  awarded  thi 

News  Service,  Chicago,  fifth  Kepley 
ddee^tnt  tianater;  Josiah  b.  Reemet!  fo  bdcome  an  editorial  Staffer  at  Scholarship  in 
to*  'nJfeiHf  the  Cmc/nno/i  (O.)  Post.  journalism  and 

•teate.  Circnlation" Mm^er.-^^evrti  z.  WENDELL  Bradbury,  a  reporter  will  spend  a  year 
Komjat,  Ctassi^d  Uemaier;  Beehaoette  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-  in  Britain  gaining 
fetirEloifiTr"  R  since  leaving  the  Air  experience  on 

fl40  iVvSiiS' p;f«"BWg““LpW  Corps  at  the  end  of  World  War  Kemsiey  newspa- 
MBtropoiitan  0823-0824-082L _ II,  has  resigned  to  take  an  ad-  pers.  He  was 


Charles  Bruyere,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Evening  Citizen  landed  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  recently  with  three  fractured 
ribs  when  he  lost  his  footing  oo 
a  stairway  and  fell  to  his  cellar 
floor. 

George  Fisher,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  staff  artist, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  8-Ball 
Final,  yearbook  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Margarette  Wood 
Smethurst,  who  retired  two  years 
ago  as  woman’s  editor  of  the  Ral- 


^  vanced  writing  course  at  the  Uni-  graduated  from 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  the  University  of 

SjnTil***?"*  Henri  Bob  Russell,  a  mid-  Washington  in 

hudeMirB^^ll4ts  ComMereial  Trust  ‘c™  graduate  of  the  journalism  j^rnalisin  a  n  d  Smethurst,  who  retired  two  years 

Pa-^’r^  bT^  Marirt  St/.,  Pkiladelpkia  3  ^pattoent  of  Texas  State  Cfollege  /Ont  t  McDougall  ago  as  woman’s  editor  of  the  Ral- 

Women,  has  joined  the  staff  Brampton  (Ont.)  ^  ^  Observer, 

raeTJie^'EdMurnnt.^stmou  UiUs  (Tex.)  S/tm-  Conservator,  Halifax  C^^^^  is  writing  a  column  for  the  paper 

|W<.,  San  Frantiseo  4,  Td.  Garfield  1-7950.  dard-Times  as  repoiter-photog-  British  United  Press  before  ^  week.  She  is  the  wid- 

AXeJ‘‘^y  J**  associate  editor  joining  the  Tribune.  Smethurst,  manag- 

San  Frantiseo  4.  Td.  Garfield  i-7950;  TSCW  Daily  Loss-O,  the  DiCK  POLLACK  has  resigned  as  |j|g  editor  for  15  years. 

dnteles  5.  Td!  nation’s  only  woman’s  college  sports  editor  of  the  Lebanon  Thomas  Green  of  the  Victoria 

■iAJL  e-  I  -  daily,  and  formerly  a  part-time  re-  (Ore.)  Express  to  start  a  credit  rn  C  J  Colonist  has  been  suc- 

porter  for  the  Denton  (Tex.)  reporting  and  collection  agency  in  ceeded  by  Paul  A,  Paradis,  of  the 

tfi>ooe_Road,  London,  N.  w.  1. _  Record-Chronicle.  Lebanon.  Victor  Fryer,  1950  Quebec  (Que.)  Le  Soleil  as  pres- 

A~:  G.  I^NCELAA^  48,  Dennis  J.  Mason,  formerly  University  of  Oregon  school  of  .dent  of  the  Canadian  Parliament- 

M  K»™e*  E^PCTua'SSTire  irduL  M  Atlanta  and  Dallas,  journalism  graduate,  replaces  him.  ary  Press  Gallery. 

FMiIn«7F^°™***°“**'^'**’*®’™*‘^*’**®*’  Raleigh  and  Jackson-  Joseph  Will,  former  city  editor  Lucy  E.  Hudson,  a  newcomer 

ivicEtF /lOE ^TEr~'By miii BArAhigirTT.  ^  city  effi-  of  fhe  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  has  to  the  staff  of  the  San  Angelo 

jinee:  United  Sutet  an^  lilan^  ^otwuionii  of  the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advo-  joined  the  Erie  Dispatch  as  a  copy  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  has  been 
J?dndbi»*v^^’  ^Jfv***’  **•  joiiied  thc  GainesvUle  reader.  Richard  Haratine  has  placed  in  charge  of  an  Odessa, 

MemL AiidhS^’n of OrcuUtiGBA  promoted  from  a  Dispatch  Tex.,  bureau.  She  formerly  was 


■arter  Member  Alidlt  Buiea’n  of  OrcuUtiGBA  !!  ^  promoted  from  a  Dispatch  Tex.,  bureau.  She  formerly  was 

"DiSPLAY" advertising  ratfs —  DwAiN  Hanson,  formerly  sports  reporter  to  assistant  to  the  editor  with  the  Harlingen,  Tex.,  bureau 

i - g - 13 - 33 - 5j— I  editor.  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star,  in  place  of  Wesley  First,  who  of  the  All  Valley  Express  and 

Timet  Timet  Timet  Timet  Timet  has  joined  the  United  Press  at  has  taken  a  desk  job  with  the  New  Evening  News,  an  edition  of  the 
ipr  8375  "sMo”  "sMo”  "$2^  "wso”  Seattle  and  Russ  Nielsen  has  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun.  San  Antonio  Express.  She  also 
Kpg.  210  175  165  155  140  been  added  to  the  U.P.  staff  in  Moray  H.  Epstein  reoorter  ha*  been  with  the  Omaha,  Neb.i 


I  1 
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Helena,  Mont. 


for  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-  bureau  of  United  Press,  the  Odes- 


Mrs.  Miriam  Dungan  Cross  Bulletin,  has  been  named  editor 


{Continued  on  page  34) 
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THE  STORY  OF  steel  in  America  is  too  big 
to  tell  in  a  single  page.  But  you  should  know  the 
story  of  this  vitaJ  battle  for  production.  Write 
for  a  reprint  of  the  interesting  article  from 
STEELWAYS,  “Steel  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves.” 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  S50  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


STRUGGLE 


STARTS 


BUILDING  new  steel  mills  at  the  fastest  speed  in  PROVIDING  new  ore,  fuel  and  transportation 

history.  Steel  is  being  made  now  at  the  rate  of  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  this 

Inore  than  104  million  tons  per  year.  All  the  world’s  champion  indust^.  New  Great  Lakes 

steel  plants  in  the  rest  of  the  world  can’t  equal  — J  carrier  modeled  below  will  speed  ore  to  blast 

this,  but  new  equipment  will  add  at  least  13  mil-  furnaces ...  a  1200 -ton -per -day  furnaces  uses 

lion  tons  by  the  end  of  1952.  more  than  3700  tons  of  raw  material  per  day. 


SQUEEZING  the  last  possible  ton  of  production 
from  every  piece  of  existing  equipment.  Bigger 
and  more  powerful  turbo -blowers  are  being 
added  to  blast  furnaces  to  speed  up  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  pig  iron.  Many  other  new  improve¬ 
ments  are  making  steel  mills  produce  above 
former  capacity. 


AMERICA’S 


HERE 

JA  vital  part  of  our  re¬ 
arming  program  is  the 
effort  of  600,000  men 
and  women  who  work 
^  for  more  than  200 

companies  in  the  steel 
industry.  They  are 
doing  these  3  things: 
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continued  from  page  32 

sa  (Tex.)  American,  and  Radio 
Station  KRIG  in  Odessa. 

WiLLUM  A.  Gaffney,  reporter, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has 
resigned  to  become  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Commission,  effective  March 
1.  He  has  been  with  the  news- 
I>aper  since  1924. 

Don  Seacle,  formerly  of  the 
Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News  and 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Dale  Davis,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  copyreader,  and  his 
wife,  Patricia,  are  parents  of  a 
girl,  their  second. 

Robert  Sheldon,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  copyreader, 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  to 
take  up  studies  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  and  dean 
of  Niagara  Ciounty,  N.  Y.,  news¬ 
papermen,  recently  observed  his 
90th  birthday.  He  is  the  local 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

John  Conway,  a  reporter  in  the 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  bureau  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  named  head  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  division  of  the  New  Britain 
Civil  Defense  Council. 

Leonard  S.  Massell,  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  is  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  Stamford 
Going-Away  Committee,  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  provide  gifts  for 
local  men  going  into  the  armed 
forces. 

Tom  Merryman  has  joined  the 
night  side  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette  as  darkroom  man 
and  photographer. 

Arthur  R.  Upgren,  associate 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  also  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cedar  Rapids,  la.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bob  Price,  formerly  with  the 
sports  department  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  and  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star,  has 
joined  the  ^rts  staff  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

Cecil  Brownlow,  INS  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for 
the  past  several  months,  has  left 
on  an  assignment  to  Korea. 

Al  M.  Elewitz,  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  been  appointed 
Sunday  editor.  He  succeed  Ray 
WiKER,  who  resigned  to  make  his 
home  in  Florida. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Hiatt  has  been 
named  Smyrna  editor  of  the  Cobb 
County  (Ga.)  Times. 

Elbert  Forester,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dade  County 
<Ga.)  Times  for  14  years,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
representative  of  the  Georgia  Em¬ 


ployment  Security  Agency. 

Richard  A.  Montaba  has  joined  ' 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Stev¬ 
ens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of 
journalism.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  was  editor  of  the  Stough¬ 
ton  (Wis.)  Courier -Hub  for  a 
year. 

Bernard  G.  Kranowitz,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Record  and  writer  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has 
been  named  to  head  a  New  Brit¬ 
ain  volunteer  emergency  stabili¬ 
zation  cooperation  committee.  | 

In  Military  Service 

Lt.  William  Goodman,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  who  was 
in  Korea  for  three  months  with 
the  Marine  First  Division,  is  back 
home  for  a  month  before  report¬ 
ing  for  additional  duty  at  the 
Naval  Base  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Shivers,  photographer 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  is  on  duty  as  a  captain  in 
the  Army  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J, 
John  Burk,  of  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  same  paper, 
has  been  called  to  duty  in  the 
Army  at  Fort  Dix. 

Herbert  Armbrust,  a  1950 
University  of  Nebraska  graduate, 
has  left  the  Omaha  (N^.)  World- 
Herald  where  he  was  a  reporter, 
to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

Bruce  Koch,  sports  writer  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  now  is  a  private 
first  class  in  the  Air  Force.  Also 
headed  for  military  service  is 
D&C  Copyboy  Tommy  Ryan,  who 
will  be  inducted  into  the  Army. 

John  Carty,  sports  writer,  and 
Frank  Mullin,  Jr.,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  have  joined  the  Marines. 
Robert  J.  Aaron,  news  staff,  same 
paper,  has  joined  the  Army. 

Harry  Fimmel  of  the  copydesk 
rim  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  called  into  service 
as  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force. 
He  was  replaced  by  Lee  Bost- 
wiCK,  formerly  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  news  staff. 

Frank  A.  Burnham,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  corre^)ondent-on- 
leave  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  that  paper,  has  been 
promoted  to  staff  sergeant  in  the 
Air  Force.  Recalled  last  August, 
he  is  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  public  information  for 
the  Azores  Air  Transport  Station, 
Terceria  Island,  the  Azores. 

Bill  Pfaff  of  the  di^lay  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press  has  gone 
on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force, 
reporting  to  Kelly  Field,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Carl  D.  Jensen,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  by  the  Air  Force  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kovar  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  business  depart- 


iTvent  staff  of  the  Post  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn,)  Post  and  Telegram,  .to 
rejoin  her  husband,  who  is  on 
active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  the  Panama  Canal  ZtMie. 

Perry  J.  Spinelli  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  staff,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army. 

John  Winant,  former  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  newsman,  has  been 
recalled  to  serve  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Ck>rps. 

Pvt.  Donald  Mainwarino  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  former  news¬ 


paperman,  is  stationed  with  the 
43rd  Division  at  Camp  Pickett. 

Lt.-Col.  E.  Howard  Hammers- 
LEY,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  Times- 
World  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  morning  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  evening  Roanoke  World- 
News,  has  been  named  command- 
ii^  officer  of  the  9480th  VAR 
Training  Squadron. 

Stan  Weber,  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  has  reported  for  duty. 


Policyholders'  Dividends 
Again  Increased  by 
Sun  Life  of  Canada 


ANOTHER  RECORD  YEAR  FOR  LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL  UFE  COMPANY 


Four  hundred  and  forty-one 
million  dollars  of  new  life  insur¬ 
ance  was  Issued  by  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
In  1950,  the  largest  amount 
written  by  any  Canadian  life 
company  during  the  year,  and 
over  $68  million  (18.4%)  more 
than  the  total  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  volume  of  new  insur¬ 
ance  written  during  1950  was 
greater  than  any  of  recent  years 
and  represents  the  substantial 
total  of  $1,736,000  for  each 
working  day.  George  W.  Bourke, 
President  of  the  Sun  Life,  In 
releasing  the  80th  Annual  Re¬ 
port  announced  a  further  In¬ 
crease  In  policyholders’  divi¬ 
dends  effective  April  1,  1951, 
bringing  the  total  amount  pay¬ 
able  this  year  to  more  than  $18 
million. 

Benefits  at  New  High 

The  report  reveals  the  strong 
position  of  the  Company  and 
the  continuing  expansion  of  its 
business  and  services.  Total  Sun 
Life  insurance  In  force  now 
amounts  to  $4,462,000,000,  or 
$275  million  (6.6%)  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Group  business  now 
in  force  Is  $1,085,000,000,  an  In¬ 
crease  of  13.8% .  Over  $98  million 
of  new  Group  business  was  writ¬ 
ten  In  1950  compared  with  $62 
million  In  1949.  Payments  to 
Sun  Life  policyholders  In  1950 
amoimted  to  $121,476,000,  a  new 
high,  bringing  to  $2,361,860,000 
total  benefits  paid  since  the 
Company’s  first  policy  was  Is¬ 
sued  In  1871. 

Distribution  of  Business 

The  International  character 
of  the  Company’s  business  Is  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  amount  of  In¬ 
surance  and  annuities  In  force 
In  the  various  countries  where 
the  Sun  Life  operates:  United 
States  38%;  Canada  41%;  Great 


Britain  12%:  other  countries 
9%.  More  than  47%  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  Company  are 
Invested  In  the  United  States. 
The  rate  of  Interest  earned  on 
Sun  Life  assets  In  1950  was 
3.61%  as  against  3.48%  In  1949 
and  3.307o  In  1948. 

Mr.  Bourke,  In  his  review  of 
the  year,  discussed  the  value  of 
life  Insurance  In  the  fight 
against  Inflation,  and  pointed 
out  that  life  Insurance  premi¬ 
ums.  while  serving  to  provide 
protection  fw  Individuals  and 
families,  also  add  to  savings 
which.  In  turn,  benefit  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  through  Invest¬ 
ments  for  essential  purposes. 
The  business  of  life  Insurance 
reflects  the  voluntary  co-<^ra- 
tlon  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  whose  confidence  and 
faith  It  enjoys.  In  return,  the 
oompcmies  have  established  tra¬ 
ditions  of  service  and  Integrity 
which  are  outstanding  In  the 
annals  of  human  endeavour. 

Steps  Against  Inflation 

Mr.  Bourke  offered  five  sug¬ 
gestions  as  Important  counter¬ 
moves  against  Inflation:  (1) 
Purchase  only  what  Is  neces¬ 
sary.  (2)  Increase  productivity 
by  greater  efficiency  and  maxi¬ 
mum  effort.  (3)  Mnance  de¬ 
fense  and  other  necessary  na¬ 
tional  expenditures  on  the  pay- 
as-you-go  principle.  (4)  Avoid 
wasteful  government  expendi¬ 
tures  and  duplication  of  service. 
(S)  Increase  personal  savings. 

A  copy  of  the  Sun  Life’s 
complete  1950  Annual  Report  to 
Policyholders,  Including  the 
President’s  review  of  the  year, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
branch,  group  ot  mortgage  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company  In  the 
United  States,  or  from  Sun 
Life  of  Canada,  Transportation 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


"Frcexin^  Spoil*  Gunned  Food**' 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or 
consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


**Fi*h  Can't  Live  out  of  Water" 

The  crawling  6sh  of  Asia  can  live  for  a  week  out 
of  water.  In  fact,  it  will  instinctively  leave  a 
stream  that  is  going  dry  and  head  for  the  nearest 
water,  often  covering  a  mile  or  more  of  dry  land. 


“Canned  Food*  Contain  Preaervative*" 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“A  Camel  Hair  Brush  I*  Made  of  Camel'*  Hair' 

It  never  saw  a  camel,  most  likely!  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  climbed  plenty  of  trees.  For  camel 
hair  brushes  are  made  of  squirrel’s  fur. 


AS  YOU  KNOWy  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION  their  appraual  of  the  teaching 

■  standards,  facilities  and  support 

of  the  schools  which  voluntarily 

Employers  Rate  Grads  Employer  comments  on  their 

»  journalism-graduate  employes,  as 

'Better  Than  Average'  r^we^’n^tg^ro^xs: 

O  cisms  expressed  in  some  surveys. 

By  Dvdght  Bentel  ^  ^ 

*  ®  This  young  man  has  had  ex- 

Graduates  of  the  39  accredited  appraisals,  are  placing  more  em-  ^*J*®*'^  training,  and  1  think  his 
schools  and  departments  of  jour-  phasis  on  placements  that  prove  vs  assured.  He  does  top- 

nalism  make  better-than-average  satisfactory  to  both  employer  and  worx. 

employes.  graduate.”  ♦  *  * 

That’s  ^e  gist  of  a  report  by  A  Contradiction  .‘Mr. - is  one  of  the  most 

the  American  Council  on  Educa-  Says  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  who  is  thorough,  progressive  and  alert 

tion  for  Journalism  based  on  a  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  reporters  on  ’s  news  staff 

study  of  employer  reports  by  Dr.  (N.  y.)  Evening  News,  “The  study  to  come  out  of  a  journalism  school 
Earl  English  of  the  University  of  shows  that  not  only  have  journal-  in  many  years.” 

Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  ism  graduates  found  ready  employ-  *  *  * 

Released  by  Alfred  H.  Kirch-  ment  in  their  respective  fields,  but 

hofer,  ACEJ  president,  the  report  that  many  employers  rate  them  “This  is  the  first - graduate 

offers  the  first  extensive  statistical  well  above  average.  I  ever  employed.  And  he  is  the 

study  of  the  occupational  adequacy  “This  finding  contradicts  the  most  outstanding  ^  and  capable 

of  journalism  graduates.  Results  time-worn  theory  still  held  in  some  newsmen  I  ever  hired.” 
are  a  boost  for  college  journalism  newspaper  offices  that  the  funda-  *  *  « 

training,  at  least  so  far  as  the  39  mentals  of  newspaper  work  can-  .. _  .  »  oH 

accredited  schools  are  concerned,  not  be  learned  in  college.  man  anH 

Acceptable  Record  “The  study  shows  that  many  man  and  undoubtedly 

Accepiaoie  xecora  .k..  momoUem  will  have  a  brilliant  career.  His 

oU  ih.iT’idkoa  ‘".ou  St  about  wtom  Sey  im-  Mi; -  T 

fiirSLSr  t’"! -„t  as  having  exceptional  W  »' 


“This  is  the  first - graduate 

I  ever  employed.  And  he  is  the 


is  an  outstanding  ad- 


‘The  study  shows  that  many  »^<iouhttd\y 

iployers  regard  the  journalism  1^*'! 

training  at  — -  University  was 


teach  journalism  in  college,”  the  cAvcpiiunaiquai,..-  .  „ 

men  and  women  trained  in  those  c^mns,  well  prepared  for  the  work  ^  ^  , 

the  Accom^nytng  the  report  are  “This  young  man  seems  to  have 
IfnHv  ^  ^  training,  the  favorable  employ-  b«en  exceptionally  well  trained  by 


rr*  m  it  r  r. 

#/ri 

^.11 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S 
MOST  IMPORTANT 
MARKETS 


•study  shows  scyciai  page*  syi  lavuiauic  ciiipiuy-  - - -i--; - v.x  - - - .x 

sa,''meT2S°a,fn«l“a'1S  'gJaSeT^piryes"”'’ 

aiLptable  job,  average  Employe  ^me  of  the  incidental  findmgs  reporter. 

from  an  AASDJ  school  is  making  interesting.  nromisinc 

a  ooe-aanfauiaa  AmcHcan  collcges  and  univer-  miss  -  is  a  promising 

a  ^oroughly  acceptable  record.  .  .  4  937  undereraduate  newspaper  woman.  She  is  thor- 

Employers  were  asked  to  eval-  graniea  unoergraauaie  .r  „ 

uate  their  journalism-grad  cm-  ^  dependable, 

ployes  on  20  or  more  items  on  a 

l-through-5 -point  scale  represent-  .  ‘"stituti^s  accredited 

ing  poor,  below  average,  average,  ^y  ■^^TJ  issued  un^rgraduate  de- 
above  average,  and  excellent  rat- 

ings.  The  20  items  were  first  aver-  accrediting 

aged  for  each  employe,  then  the  ^^mmiltM  of  ACEJ  currently  is 
employe  scores  were  averaged  for  mvestigating  the  success  of  2,003 
each  school  employed  in  some  phase  of  mass 

Over-all  ^hool  averages  on  the  communications.  The  725  not  in 
general  scale  for  2,432  returns  Journalism  are  listed  as  married 
ranged  from  3.68  to  4.10,  with  a 

median  of  3.85,  according  to  the  graduate  students,  in  military  serv- 

ice,  and  unemployed. 

For  news-editorial  employes.  Only  44  are  in  the  latter  classi- 
1,114  returns  showed  a  range  of  fication,  according  to  the  report, 
from  2.79  to  3.80,  with  a  median  Illinois  Heads  List 

of  3.47.  Advertising  employe  re-  a  listing  of  1949-50  graduates 
turns  sho^d  a  range  of  3.05  to  employed  in  the  various  states 
3.84,  median  3.52;  and  radio  news,  shows  that  Illinois  was  high  with 
136  returns,  3.54  to  3.77,  median  208,  of  whom  only  77  were  em- 
^■^2.  ployed  by  newspapers.  A  total  of 

Some  Conclusions  140  are  employed  in  New  York 

In  every  category,  then,  journal-  State  of  whom  59  are  on  newspa- 
ism  graduates  were  ranked  sub-  pers,  as  against  91  in  California, 
stantially  above  average,  according  of  whom  61  are  on  newspapers, 
to  the  English  study.  No  graduates  of  these  39  schools 

The  demand  for  journalism  were  employed  in  Delaware  or 
graduates  remains  high.  Schools  Nevada,  but  of  the  six  employed 
are  reporting  more  requests  for  in  Rhode  Island,  all  are  with  news- 
help  than  they  can  fill,  and  .  .  .  papers. 

“Employers  are  learning  that  a  Study  by  the  ACEJ  accrediting 
thorough  check  of  a  candidate's  committee  of  employer  appraisals 
general  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  of  accredited  school  graduates  will¬ 
training  with  the  graduating  insti-  continue,  according  to  Mr.  Kirch- 
tution  is  well  worth  the  time  in-  hofer.  ITie  accrediting  committee 
volved.”  consists  of  a  group  of  educators 

Evidence  is  mounting,  says  the  and  newspapermen  to  represent 
report,  that  “journalism  ‘xhools,  the  journalism  schools  and  the 
partly  as  a  resuk  of  the  employer  several  newspaper  associations  in 
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^  219%  more  covorogo  than 
the  two  nearest  competing 
big  city  dailies. 

^  97%  of  entire  circulation 
^  is  in  the  1 1  -county  trade 
territory. 

^  And  .  .  .  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Waco  now  has 
i28,S89  people. 
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The  search 
for  oil  takes 
to  the  air 


TRAILING  BELOW  THE  OIL  EXPLORER'S  PLANE,  the  airborne 
magnetometer  records  the  earth’s  magnetic  field.  Other  new  ideas  and 
devices  are  developed  by  thousands  of  oil  companies  in  the  race  to  meet 
oil  needs.  The  driving  force— competition;  the  result— a  stronger  Amer¬ 
ica— more  and  better  oil  products  for  you. 


TINY  BRAIN  OF  THE  MAGNETOMETER,  no  larger  than  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  does  a  job  thousands  of  surface  explorers  couldn’t  do.  Such  inven¬ 
tions  helped  put  U.S.  oil  reserves  past  the  trillion  gallon  mark  last  year 
—  an  all  time  high.  Other  developments  have  brought  amazing  improve¬ 
ments  in  fuels  and  lubricants  for  peace  or  war. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  17,  1951 


In  loday't*  uli-out  Hearrh  for  oil,  American  oil¬ 
men  are  using  specially  equipped  planes  over  vast 
stretches  of  ocean,  jungle  and  arctic  wastes. 

The  airborne  magnetometer,  develojted  for  spotting 
submarines  in  World  War  II,  “surveys”  underground 
r«Kk  formations  bv  recording  facts  about  the  earth’s 
magnetic  field.  This  is  only  one  of  manv  developments 
that  helj^d  bring  in  nearly  25,0(X)  new  producing  oil 
wells  last  year  alone. 

With  more  wells  than  ever  in  operation,  America 
now  produces  more  oil  than  at  the  |)eak  of  World  War 
II.  Equally  important  —  oil  scientists  have  constantly 
improved  the  oil  products  America  uses.  For  instance 
—although  taxes  have  gone  up,  the  price  of  gasoline  it¬ 
self  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  25  years  ago.  Yet  the 
quality  is  so  much  improved  that  2  gallons  today  do 
the  work  that  3  used  to  do. 

In  peace  or  war,  America’s  thousands  of  private¬ 
ly-managed  oil  companies  provide  the  public  with  the 
finest  oil  products  at  the  world's  lowest  prices. 

Th  is  has  come  about  because  free  men,  competing 
freely,  are  always  working  to  improve  their  companies’ 
methods  and  oil  products.  And  the  benefits  oj  this  com¬ 
petition  go  to  you. 

Oil  Industry  Information  Ovmmittee 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


HELICOPTERS  TOO  ARE  USED  as  many  compaines 
search  for  oil— first  step  in  bringing  the  public  more  and  better 
oil  products.  Result  of  this  competition :  price  of  gasoline  today 
is  about  the  same  as  25  years  ago,  yet  the  gasoline  is  worth  50% 
more  by  every  measure  of  performance  and  economy. 
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PROMOTION 


N.  Y.  Mirror  Events  Help 
To  Keep  *Twig*  Straight 


“Tempo”  magazine  are  in  the  Plrm 

family.  So  the  Locally-Editeds  are  »  »  CCKU“S  *  lUXl 
out  now  with  a  beautiful  broad-  |  « 

side  in  full  color  showing  Miss  YYlClOr  1*101  KOI 
Planthold,  her  award,  one  of  her  ft  J  n  1_ 

food  pages,  the  covers  of  others  X&Cl  XlGSOOlTCll 
in  the  family,  and  making  the  Chicago  -  A  more  extensive 
simple  claim.  We  honestly  research  program  for 

l^ve  that  the  Locally  -  Edited  ^ggj^iy  newspapers  has  been  for- 
M^azines  are  doing  the  greate^  bylhr  Weekly  Newspa- 

f^  job  in  America  today!  We  i,  Bureau  of  the  National  Edi- 


By  T.  S.  Irvin  T  mnlated  by  thr  Weekly  Newspa- 

,  ,  ,  ,  f^  job  in  America  today!  We  i,  per  Bureau  of  the  National  Edi- 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  This  is  a  rarely  beautiful  pro-  this  should  go  a  long  way  to  Associatitm. 

better  statement  of  the  reason  for  duction,  and  if  you  can  get  hold  spread  the  claim  around,  and  im-  George  L.  De  Ville  Advertising 
a  newspaper  to  conduct  a  youth  of  a  copy  you  will  be  both  lucky  pressively.  Agency  has  been  retained  to  di¬ 
program  than  Alexander  Pope’s  and  proud.  It  was  too  much,  really,  to  ex-  niarket  research  activities 

quotation,  “Just  as  the  twig  is  The  Post  also  published  a  16-  pect  that  promotion  could  avoid  WNB  Russell  F.  Eavey,  direc- 
bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.”  -  ’  .  *  'n.:—  i.*.  u —  _  .1 - 


read  the  claim  around,  and  im-  George  L.  De  Ville  Advertising 
CMively.  Agency  has  been  retained  to  di- 

It  was  too  much,  really  to  ex-  ^ect  the  niarket  research  activities 


bent,  the  tree  s  inclined.  page  color  comic  tabloid  to  mark  The  Thing.  It  s  here,  rn  a  clever  ror  of  research  for  the  agency,  is 

And  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  the  opening  of  its  new  plant.  This  get-up  done  by  the  Pittsburgh  planning  a  series  of  WNB  research 

more  impressive  presentation  of  a  tells  how  two  pixilated  spinsters  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph.  This  is  a  nroiects  The  soecific  obiectives 


newspaper  youth  program  than 
the  brochure  the  New  York  Mir- 


(at  least  that’s  what  they  look  little  die-cut  folder  made  up  to 
like!)  Hessie  and  Tessie  “Stop  the  look  like  a  box.  “The  Thing  they 


1.  To  obtain  accurate,  reliable 


ror  has  just  published  reviewing  its  Presses!”  and  learn  what  goes  on  looked  at,”  it  says,  “ain’t  human!”  and  comparable  information  about 
youth  program  of  1950.  at  the  Post.  This  is  one  of  the  But  human  or  not,  it’s  pleasarit  newspaper  in  the  WNB 

Indeed,  the  Mirror  takes  “As  best  jobs  of  this  kind  we  have  enough  to  see  when  you  open  this  group, 
the  twig  is  bent”  as  the  title  of  its  seen,  and  you  might  want  to  get  up.  It’s  only  a  little  old  cash  2.  To  obtain  similar  informa- 
presentation,  and  makes  quite  a  your  hands,  if  possible,  on  a  copy  register,  and  the  Sun-Telegraph’s  about  the  market  covered  by 
good  point  of  its  use  of  an  actual  of  this.  too.  It’s  well  worth  hav-  point  is  that  Pittsburgh  retail  ad-  wnb  new^aper. 


twig  as  a  cover  decoration.  ing. 

The  brochure  follows  the  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  similar  presentations  MlnH  Stickers 
the  Mirror  has  issued  in  past  Bob  Baxter. 


vertisers  only  have  to  look  at  their 


To  assemble  this  information 


cash  registers^  to  make  the  Sun-  jq  used  in  sales  pre- 

Telegraph  their  Number  Ow  ^n-  sentations  and  promotional  efforts 


the  Mirror  has  issued  in  past  Bob  Baxter,  who  perpetrates  paper.  Amusing,  and  effec- 

years  on  its  youth  program.  It  is  some  sharp  promotion  for  the 

a  handsomely  printed  affair,  lOVi  San  Francisco  News,  has  come  up  ^  useful  pronrotion  for  classi- 
X  15  inches  in  size,  full  of  pictures  with  a  sinqile  idea  that  brightens  advertisers  is  issued  by  the 

of  New  York  City  school  children  the  paper’s  letters  and  sort  of  Francijco  Examiner  in  the 

participating  in  the  many  activi-  sticks  an  idea  into  the  minds  of  ^  booklet  giving  “16 


in  behalf  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  national  advertising  field. 


Official  Pat 

Trenton,  N. 


J.  —  The  Long 


t,I  SUCKCrs  OH  CUCH  leuer.  L/ne  — - V  - r-r--  oc  „  ,Ia:iv  nou/cnaivr 

world  problems,  a  school  chorus  is  done  in  white  on  blue  and  shows  classified  men  over  the  country, 


and  symphony  orchestra,  a  flying  a  cartoony  mom,  pop  and  son  in  ixaiioiwi^iNewspaper  t'romoiion 
fair,  a  swim  club,  basketball,  gloom  because  “Imagine  a  day  Association  s  presentation  of  eight 
horse-shoe  pitching,  a  junior  Olym-  without  the  News.”  The  other  is  successful  promotion  case  histor- 
pics,  tennis,  golf,  softball,  marbles,  done  in  black  on  bright  yellow  j®*  at  the  rwent  NAEA  merting 
a  youth  festival,  handball,  a  and  shows  the  same  characters  in  ^  Chicago  is  now  available  in  a 

Christmas  carol  festival,  and  smiles  because  “To  complete  your  booklet  which^  you  may  have  for 

Junior  Achievement.  day,  use  the  News.”  You’d  be  sur-  **’®  asking.  It’s  something  to  help 

In  these  activities,  as  Publisher  prised  how  these  two  stickers  sell  promotion  to  your  manage- 

Charles  B.  McCabe  notes  in  his  brighten  up  a  letter  and  make  it  itient,  and  to  help  you  with  pro¬ 

brief  introduction,  the  Mirror  stand  out  among  all  the  day’s  nation  that  sells, 
does  not  work  alone.  It  has  the  correspondence.  And  so  simple  ■ 

cooperation  of  the  city  park  de-  to  do!  xi  x  t  *  *  j 

partment,  the  board  of  education,  Not  IntefGStBCl 

and  some  60  youth  organizations.  Jjj  Bag  ^*’®  ^cottsbluQ  (Neb.)  Daily 

O  1  r.  ,  WHEN  Mildred  Planthold  of  the  ^‘or-Herald  has  notified  the  Coun- 

So  the  People  May  Know  st.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  ‘V  ‘f  refusing  a  designa- 

For  some  several  months  now  won  the  American  Meat  Institute’.s  **on  as  official  newspaper  for  1951, 


National  Newspaper  Promotion  ^®^* 


partment,  the  board  of  education,  JNOt  intGfGStGa 

and  some  60  youth  organizations,  jjj  ^jje  Bag  ^*’®  ^cottsbluQ  (Neb.)  Daily 

O  1  n  ,  WHEN  Mildred  Planthold  of  the  ^‘or-Herald  has  notified  the  Coun- 

So  the  People  May  Know  st.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  ‘V  ^"^rd jt  is  refusing  a  designa- 
For  some  several  months  now  won  the  American  Meat  Institute’s  Oon  as  official  newspaper  for  1951, 
a  handsome  brochure  titled  “So  1950  award  for  excellent  present-  Star-Herald  Manager  Floyd  Wis- 

the  people  may  know”  has  occu-  ation  of  food  news,  the  Locally-  ."®r  ,  informed  commissioners  the 

pied  a  fine  place  on  our  book-  Edited  Gravure  Magazines  fairly  !®8^*  ’‘'•‘®  ®®^  by  law 

shelf,  and  we  discover  only  now,  jumped  with  joy.  For  Miss  Plant-  one-third  the  90  cents  open  rate 

and  somewhat  to  our  embarrass-  hold  and  the  Globe-Democrat’s  P®*"  advertising, 

ment,  that  we  never  reported  its 
publication.  It  was  issued  by  the  — 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post  to  mark 

completion  of  the  paper’s  new  DriAffr  Thh  f 'iJtiTijI  TI"Xu\ 

plant,  and  it  is  as  handsome  and  DIvQRIOjI  DiIcI# 
as  fine  a  newspaper  story  as  we 

have  ever  seen.  i^he  last  atomic  blast  in  Nevada  A.  IES^f*CKl2iB 

In  the  space  of  80  pages  the  could  be  seen  as  far  awav  as  Los 


Adequate  advertising 


helps  business 
manufacture  more 
customers  at  low  cost. 

Your  acivertising  in 
Printers’  Ink  tells 


buyers 


The  last  atomic  blast  in  Nevada 
could  be  seen  as  far  away  as  Los 


story  of  the  Denver  Post  is  simply  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and 

and  interestingly  told.  The  excel-  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was 

lence  of  the  text  fights  with  the  heard  as  far  away  as  Moscow  and 

beauty  of  the  design  to  claim  first  Peking. 

attention,  and  then  both  settle  *  •  * 

down  to  please  the  reader.  Not 

only  does  this  brochure  tell  the  One  of  the  new  hat  styles  is  a 
story’  of  the  Post,  one  of  the  most  number  borrowed  from  medieval 
fascinating  newspaper  stories  in  times.  Wear  one  home  and  your 
American  journalism,  but  it  also  husband  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
tells  the  story  of  the  development  if  he  had  been  put  on  the  rack, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  ^  ^  . 

which  the  Post  claims  as  its  terri-  Cleveland  Pta,n  Order 

tory  and  its  market. 


Australia 

■  Tk*  only  iournal  giving  Hto 
nowi  of  odvortlMn,  odvortis- 
Ing  ogonH,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commorcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  are  planning  talas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  ttiosa  tarritorios  road 
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...DYM... 

A  New  Symbol 

for  a  Company  59  Years  Old 


ATF  Incorporated  has  changed  its  name  to  Daystrom, 
Incorporated  and  its  ticker  symbol  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  changed  to  DYM. 

In  1892  this  company  was  established  as  American 
Type  Founders.  It  has  long  been  the  foremost  supplier 
of  equipment  to  the  graphic  arts  industry,  and  during 
World  War  II  was  an  important  producer  of  precision 
parts  and  equipment  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps. 

Five  years  ago  the  management  embarked  on  a 
diversification  program  and  new  businesses  were 
acquired  in  consumer  industries.  The  soundness  of  this 
program  is  reflected  in  the  record  of  recent  years. 

Peacetime  sales  during  the  five-year  period  1946- 
1950  inclusive  (fiscal  year  ending  March  31)  aver¬ 
aged  $33, mo, 000  annually.  This  compares  with 
$7,460,000  for  the  five  peacetime  years  1937-1941. 
During  the  wartime  period  1942-1945  sales  averaged 
$32,880,000  annually,  when  the  company  was  con¬ 
verted  95%  to  war  production. 


The  initials  ATF  were  adopted  for  the  parent 
company  five  years  ago  in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
goodwill  long  associated  with  American  Type 
Founders.  This  identification  no  longer  reflects  the 
true  character  of  our  diversified  operations  in  con¬ 
sumer  fields. 

Why  '^Daystrom,  Incorporated”  was  selected- 

Daystrom  furniture,  manufactured  by  one  of  our  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  meanwhile  has  become  well  known  as  a  brand 
name  to  millions  of  people  through  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  magazines,  newspapers  and  on  the  radio.  The 
name  “Daystrom”  will  carry  weight  in  the  introduction 
and  promotion  of  new  products  in  new  fields. 

Daystrom,  Incorporated  is  new  in  name  alone. 
From  Daystrom  in  the  future  — •  as  from  ATF  in  the 
past  —  will  come  new  developments  and  new  products 
to  contribute  to  better  living. 


Daystrom,  Incorporated  products^ 

Letterpress,  offset  and  gravure  printing  presses, 
foundry  type  and  other  equipment  for  the  printing 
industry  —  American  Type  Founders,  with  plants  at 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chromed  steel,  wood  and  plastic  household  furniture 
—  Daystrom  Furniture  Corporation,  with  plants  at 


subsidiaries  and  facilities  include: 

Olean  and  Friendship,  N.  Y.;  Western  Division,  plant 
at  Fullerton,  Calif. 

Plywood  and  lumber  products— Daystrom  Laminates, 
Inc.,  at  Daystrom,  N.  C. 

Sound  recorders  and  electronic  devices  —  Daystrom 
Electric  Corporation,  formerly  Frederick  Hart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  plant  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DAYSTROM,  INCORPORATED 

FORMERLY  ATF  INCORPORATED 
200  Umora  Avenue  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey 
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Lovelorn  Advice  Fills 
Need — Or  For  Laughs? 


By  Jane  McMaster 


man  for  Olsen  and  Johnson,  is  News  and  Notes 
currently  planning  a  TV  show  “Harold  Teen”  was  left  out 
which  will  parody  travelogues.  of  the  Jan.  1  issue  of  the  Chicago 
He  promises  wme  zany  trappings  Tribune  for  the  first  time  in  30 
for  the  strip  including  lightning  years,  was  reinstated  Jan.  5  due 
bugs  that  drink  fermented  fruit  to  “reader  pressure”,  according 
juice  to  get  a  glow;  an  owl  that  to  Cartoonist  Carl  Ed.  Chicago 
utters  such  profundities  as  “Two  Tribune-New  York  News  is  the 
heads  are  better  than  one — when  syndicate, 
you  work  in  a  sideshow.”  ■ 


The  “Beatrice  Fairfax”  column  do  without  a  lovelorn  column  than  Godal  Series  Oifered  Marysvill©  Pap©!  S 

of  advice  to  the  lovelorn  gets  a  Broadway  column.  “Cracks  in  the  Iron  Cur-  InipCirtiallty  Showil 

12,000  letters  a  year  many  from  Romance  in  Print  tain”,  a  political  editorial  cartoon  Marysville,  Calif.  —  Pride  in 

people  who  say  they  don’t  have  “Outside  of  the  New  York  series  by  Eric  Godal.  formerly  the  editorial  staff  work  which  gave 

anybody  else  to  turn  to,  accord-  jt>s  hard  to  find  a  paper  cartoonist  with  the  late  PM.  is  his  paper  the  most  nearly  perfect 

Valentine  Days  journal-  ^hat  isn’t  worrying  about  readers’  being  offered  by  Dick  Roffman,  score  in  the  Nixon- Douglas  sena- 

i^ic  diKUssion  program  in  New  romances,”  said  Mr.  Spinrad.  New  York.  torial  campaign  survey  of  12  Cali- 

York  City.  Post-Hall  Columnist  Earl  (“It  The  material  debunks  Soviet  fomia  newspapers  was  expressed 

Marion  Clyde  McCarroll,  editor  Happened  Last  Night”)  Wilson,  claims,  is  similar  to  work  Mr.  by  Robert  C.  Hardie,  publisher, 

of  the  column,  indicated  that  she  introduced  as  the  “poet  of  the  Godal  has  done  for  the  State  De-  Marysville  Appeal-Democrat.  And 

too  had  been  a  skeptic  aboutjove-  plunging  neckline,”  told  the  group  partment  Voice  of  America.  The  he  also  expressed  regret  that  the 

-c  1  became  his  column  references  to  the  Beau-  feature  starts  March  1,  runs  three  best  score  of  the  survey  had  been 

identified  with  the  work  five  years  his  home  seemed  times  a  week  for  26  weeks.  omitted  from  Editor  &  Publish- 

to  have  more  appeal  to  readers  fcport  27. 

From  Etiquette  to  Love  than  strai^t  interviews.  NEA  Column  The  Appeal- Democrat’s  percent- 

A  Beatrice  Fairfax  column  pub-  Referred  to  at  the  meeting  was  On  Child  Rearing  statements  ^  measured  by 

lished  Dec.  4,  1899  in  the  New  a  study  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  “The  Mature  Parent”,  new  Stanford  Institute  for  Jour- 
York  Journal  ho  wed  queries  Association  of  Westchester  Coim-  three-a-week  column  offered  by  uaHstic  Studies  was: 
from  readers  included  problems  ty  of  teenagers’  reactions  to  love  NEA  Service,  is  by  Muriel  Lawr-  Douglas  Nixon 

of  etiquette.  Currently,  however,  and  eitiquette  columns  in  news-  ence,  who  has  recently  been  con-  Number  66  57 

love  holds  the  spotlight  in  the  papers  and  magazines.  nect^  with  the  Children’s  Village,  Favorable  36.4%  49.2% 

King  Features  column.  And  let-  Of  500  White  Plains  High  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  But  Mrs.  Unfavorable  42.4%  36.8% 

ters  fro  m  heartbroken  women  School  students  questioned.  436  Lawrence’s  column  deals  with  Net  favorable  21.2  14 

whose  husbands  are  unfaithful,  un-  of  the  boys  and  girls  read  the  average  problems  with  normal  Index  score  1.6  points, 

wanted  old  persons,  and  children  columns  but  three-fourths  said  children,  is  written  in  fact,  by  the  ■ 

of  broken  homes  indicate  the  they  did  it  for  laughs  and  didn’t  mother  of  a  teen-ager.  BQil©V  Is  PrOniOt©(i 

need  for  this  type  of  service,  it  think  much  of  the  columnists’  i 

was  pointed  out:  views.  corumnisis  ^^s.  Lawrence  cu  short  her  Qn  SyiactlS©  Doily 

“Sometimes  all  people  want  is  -rije  association  said-  “A  stiidv  of  journalism  at  New  York  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Loren  Bailey, 

a  few  kind  words.’^iss  McCar-  of  tol  tSS  f^d^^  ^iSms  S'"  ^  ^  who  has  been  on  the  staff  since 

,«ii  or  tne  popular  symdic^  columns  publishmg  firm  in  New  York,  editor  of 


omitted  from  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  report  Jan.  27. 

The  Appeal- Democrat’s  percent¬ 
age  of  statements  as  measured  by 
the  Stanford  Institute  for  Jour- 
n^stic  Studies  was: 

Douglas  Nixon 


of  broken  homes  indicate  the  they  did  it  for  laughs  and  didn't  mother  of  a  teen-ager.  BqiIgV  Is  PrOniOtGCi 

need  for  this  type  of  service,  it  think  much  of  the  columnists’  i 

was  pointed  out:  views.  corumnisis  ^^s.  Lawrence  cu  short  her  Qn  SyiactlS©  Doily 

“Sometimes  all  people  want  is  -nje  association  said-  “A  stiidv  of  journalism  at  New  York  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Loren  Bailey, 

a  few  kind  words.’^iss  McCar-  of  tol  tSS  f^d^^  ^iSms  S'"  ^  ^  who  has  been  on  the  staff  since 

roll  explained.  SnvSiS^m  tiXaSnihl^J^  7"  ^ork,  ,922.  became  telegraph  editor  of 

In  times  of  stress  such  as  tte  few  columnists  s^m  to  five  con-  ^  Post-Standard  this  week.  He 

present,  people  are  more  interested  siderahle  iindpr<^tAnHma  nf  ukiukpu.  came  here  from  the  Springfield 

in  family  and  human  relationship  aoera  too  much  of  the  advice  was  became  interested  in  (Mass.)  Union  and  for  the  la< 

problems,  it  was  also  indicated.  wav  out  of  line  with  venerallv  children  while  publiciz-  six  years  has  been  state  editor. 

Miss  McCarroll’s  observations  accented  mental  hwit^e  nrin-  Baker  Guidance  Other  new  appointments  are: 

were  read  by  her  assistant.  Miss  cioles  while  some  seemed  ^  ^ton.  later  spent  four  paul  H.  Strom,  state  editor;  James 

Maidie  Alexander,  at  the  Colum-  nitely*  pernicious  ”  years  as^  director  of  publicity  for  Annan,  assistant  to  the  city  editor; 

bia  University  Journalism  Alumni  Children’s  Village.  Avery  Nelson,  assistant  state 

Association’s  winter  meeting.  ‘TagDer'  Burlesoues 
which  featured  the  Valentine  J^riesques 

theme  icxrzQzi  inexne 

Leonard  Spinrad,  association  Eric  Ericson  burlesques  the 


/Associations  winter  meeimg,  ‘TagDer'  Burlesoues 
which  featured  the  Valentine  J^riesques 

theme  iorzan  Ineme 

Leonard  Spinrad,  association  Eric  Ericson^^  burlesques  the 
secretary  -  treasurer,  cited  survey  Tarzan  theme  in  “Javier”,  George 
figures  designed  to  show  that  men  Matthew  Adams  Service  comic, 
read  lovelorn  columns  more  “when  The  scrawny,  bespectacled  hero 
draft  boards  are  breathing  down  brought  up  by  apes,  was 

their  throat.”  Among  statistics  faugh!  English  by  a  parrot,  gets 
showing  that  times  of  stress  in-  his  morning  shower  in  the  form 
crease  this  type  reading:  a  Gal-  ^  spray  from  an  elephant’s 
lup  survey  in  ’37  showed  4%  of  f™nk. 

men  and  32%  of  women  read  He  is  fru.strated  in  a  desire  to 
lovelorn  advice;  a  Bureau  of  Ad-  swing  from  tree  to  tree.  And  wild 
vertising  survey  in  ’41  showed  ■animals  generally  feel  sorry  for 
9%  of  the  men  and  50%  of  the  him. 

women  were  readers.  Mr.  Ericson  has  sold  a  number 

A  survey  finding  Mr.  Spinrad  of  animal  gags  to  magazines,  a 
cited:  a  picture  of  an  ex-girl  market  he  has  reached  for  16 
friend  of  Hitler’s  rated  the  head-  y®ars.  Some  of  the  takers  he  lists: 
line  of  “Girl  Returns  Home  From  New  Yorker,  Saturday  Evening 
Europe”  in  one  paper.  Another  Post,  Collier's,  Esquire. 
paper’s  headline  for  the  same  In  addition,  he  has  supplied 
photo,  “Hitler  said  ‘Zowie’  ”  got  gags  for  nine  well-known  comic 
five  times  as  much  readership.  strips  and  panels.  (He  remains  a 
Of  1,653  features  distributed  by  ghost  gagman,  won’t  say  which 
287  syndicates,  only  25  or  30  strips.) 

deal  with  problems  of  love  and  He  thought  up  nonsensical  inven- 
marriage  and  love  problems  of  tions  for  the  late  Col.  Stoopnagle 
teenagers,  according  to  Mr.  Spin-  such  as  an  upsidedown  lighthouse 
rad.  He  suggest^  that  while  for  submarines  and  a  fly  swatter 
there  are  not  as  many  lovelorn  for  sportsmen  (the  latter  had  a 
columnists  as  Broadway  column-  hole  in  it  to  give  flies  a  sporting 
ists,  there  are  fewer  papers  that  chance.)  He  has  also  been  gag- 


Her  short  columns  accent  char-  editor;  Alfred  J.  Snell,  assistant 
acter  building,  carry  inspirational  night  editor;  and  Stanley  T.  Milli- 
overtones.  ken.  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

All  the  Reds  in  China 

hold  no  terror  for  Terry  Lee  . . .  who  daily  cuts  _ 
communist  Commissars  down  to  size  . .  . 

carries  on  a  private  war  in  the  exotic  ifc 

East,  thrives  on  turmoil  and  intrigue . . . 

and  still  has  an  eye  for  a  good-looker 

or  a  good  gag ...  ^ 

Terry  and  the  Pirates 

by  George  Wunder,  New  York  born,  served 
time  in  a  brokerage  house,  studied  srtrt 
Woodstock,  got  a  job  as  AP  staff  artist. •• 
joined  the  ATC  in  1943,  flew  over  muchd 
the  Middle  East,  gathering  color  and  incidof 
which  later  showed  up  in  his  strip.  Terry  rates 
high  in  readership,  is  popular  with  both  sexes, 
lifts  circulation.  For  open  territory,  proofs 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  MoUie  Slott,  ManagO' 

Chicago  Trihune^New  York  News 

iSgaaSCate  THkmmm  Tmwrnrt  CMemm* 
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Marine  Lingo 
At  Finger  Tips 
In  Style  Guide 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — An  en¬ 
larged  marine  glossary  imparts  a 
salty  regional  flavor  to  the  1951 
edition  of  “Style  and  Standards,” 
just  published  by  the  New  Bed- 
ford  Standard-Times  to  bring  its 
staff  members  up  to  date  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste,  style  and  usage.  Last 
previous  revision  of  the  style  book 
was  in  1946. 

In  deference  to  New  Bedford’s 
maritime  past  and  its  present 
prominence  as  a  fishing  port,  the 
newspaper  requires  its  writers  to 
know  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  no  fewer  than  35  types  of  craft. 

Woe  be  unto  the  reporter  who 
calls  a  “ship”  a  “boat”  or  confuses 
a  dragger  (one  or  two-masted 
motor-driven  vessel  of  50  to  100 
gross  tons  using  dragnets  for  fish¬ 
ing)  and  a  trawler  (large  one  or 
two-masted  fishing  vessel  of  more 
than  100  gross  tons).  And  the 
feature  writer,  landlubber  though 
be  may  be,  must  never  forget  the 
difference  between  a  bark  (three- 
masted  vessel,  foremast  and  main¬ 
mast  square-rigged,  mizzenmast 
fore-and-aft-rigged),  and  a  barken- 
tine  (three  -  masted  vessel,  fore¬ 
mast  squarerigged,  mainmast  and 
mizzenmast  fore-and-aft  or 
schooner-rigged). 

Most  notable  addition  to  the 
style  book  is  an  entirely  new  sec¬ 
tion  explaining  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  news  promotion  of  a  lottery, 
prohibited  by  Federal  law,  and 
publication  of  legitimate  news 
connected  with  a  lottery. 

“For  example,”  say  the  editors, 
“a  news  item  announcing  that 
John  Doe  won  an  auto  in  a  raffle 
would  be  improper.  If,  however, 
John  Doe’s  name  were  drawn  as 
a  winner  at  the  same  raffle  and 
be  were  fraudulently  or  arbitrarily 
deprived  of  his  prize,  publication 
of  the  entire  story  would  be  per¬ 
missible.” 

■ 

Facilities  Improved 
For  Paris  Press  Corps 

Paris — Three  rooms  have  been 
added  to  the  quarters  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  foreign  newspaper 
correspondents  at  the  French 
Ministry  of  Information  premises. 
Five  typewriters  have  also  been 
added.  In  a  short  time  a  snack 
bar  will  be  functioning. 

In  presenting  the  enlarged  ac¬ 
commodation  to  members  of  the 
press,  Albert  Gazier,  Minister  of 
Information,  declared  that  it  was 
his  desire  that  every  foreign  jour¬ 
nalist  called  to  Paris  to  work 
should  find  the  premises  not  only 
offering  every  working  convenience 
for  him  but  really  being  for  him 
a  club. 

All  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Europe  are  on  file  in  the  reading 
room-— some  400  in  all.  Mme. 
Angeline  de  Kerguelen,  head  of 
the  service,  speaks  English  fluently. 


Abitibi  to  Split: 
Three  for  One 

The  Directors  of  Abitibi  Power 
&  Paper  (Company,  Limited,  passed 
a  by-law  Feb.  8  authorizing  the 
splitting  of  the  common  shares 
on  the  basis  of  three  for  one,  and 
increasing  the  authorized  subdi¬ 
vided  common  capital  to  6.000,- 
000  shares.  Shareholder  approval 
of  this  action  will  be  requested  at 
a  special  general  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  April  12. 

The  directors  also  declared  the 
following  dividends  payable  on 
April  1,  1951,  to  shareholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of^business  on 
March  1,  1951;  on  the  preferred 
37'/ic  per  share,  and  on  the 
common  (on  the  old  basis)  75c 
per  share. 


Atlanta  Journalism 
Of  1891  in  PR  Stunt 

Atlanta — A  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  journalistic  style  of 
1891  is  being  used  by  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Georgia  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  60th  anniversary. 

Titled  the  Southern  Sentinel,  its 
tabloid  format  is  similar  to  a 
newspaper  actually  published  in 
Atlanta  during  the  period  of  the 
company’s  founding.  One  article 
tells  about  the  start  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  by  John  Newton 
McEachem  and  Isham  Mallie 
Sheffield,  who  then  had  offices  “in¬ 
side  their  own  coat  pockets.” 

Life  of  Georgia  is  giving  the 
newspaper  widespread  distribution 
through  its  agency  force,  and  using 
it  as  the  “peg”  for  a  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements  in  150 
newspapers  in  135  southern  cities. 


Report  on  Sweden 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Inge  Kihl- 
berger,  Swedish  vice  -  consul  for 
Southwestern  New  York,  is  writing 
a  once  -  a  -  week  column  for  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal  on  current 
affairs  in  Sweden.  About  5,000  of 
Jamestown’s  population  are  Swed- 
ish-born  and  another  large  sec¬ 
tion  is  children  of  Swedish  immi¬ 
grants. 
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GARDEN  FAX 

■  Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton,  Ph.D. 


Q. — “What’s  a  good  green  vegetable  to  grow  in  my  garden  to 
feed  my  chickens?” 

A. — Green  Sprouting  Broccoli,  or  Italian  Broccoli,  is  equal  to 
alfalfa  in  feeding  value  and  much  easier  to  start.  Aphids 
and  caterpillars  thereon  increase  its  protein  value  for  your 
hens. 

Q. — “Is  household  ammonia  good  for  plants?” 

A. — Yes,  if  nitrogen  is  all  they  lack.  Add  one  teaspoonful  to 
a  pint  of  water. 

Q. — “How  can  one  get  young  trees  or  shrubs  to  grow?” 

A. — Last  season  I  personally  transplanted  over  200  and  with¬ 
out  a  single  loss.  So  here’s  how:  First,  order  your  nursery 
stock  EARLY.  Then  don’t  let  it  lie  around  after  it  ar¬ 
rives.  Sift  the  soil  and  pack  it  firmly  around  the  roots. 
Add  a  hormone  transplating  solution.  And  cut  back  the 
branches  at  least  one-third! 

Q. — “What’s  a  tough  thorny  hedge  to  use  around  my  lawn? 
People  cut  a  path  across  it.  I  tried  barberry  but  that 
didn’t  stop  them.” 

A. — ^Try  Aralia  spinosa  (Devil’s  Walking  Stick).  Abuse  makes 
it  sucker  freely.  If  it  gets  too  dense,  kill  it  out  with  2, 
4-D,  or  2,  4,  5T,  in  oil. 


Readers  Prefer  Dr.  Carleton 

Because  he  writes  in  a  simple,  “earthy”  manner.  And  he 
is  the  ONLY  nationally-known,  qualified  specialist  on  the  home 
vegetable  garden.  Readers  PREFER  SPECIALISTS. 

Over  35,000,000  copies  of  magazines  will  carry  special 
articles  by  Dr.  Carleton  this  year  on  the  home  garden!  Millions 
of  people  have  heard  him  on  the  radio. 

Dr.  Carleton  has  long  been  the  Research  Director  for 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Company.  He  constantly  is  testing  and  de¬ 
veloping  new  varieties  adapted  to  home  garden  conditions. 

Dr.  Carleton  is  no  theorist.  His  own  home  garden  is  the 
rallying  spot  for  food  editors,  gardens  and  vegetables  spe¬ 
cialists  from  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  Carleton  directs  the  home  food  garden  program  of  the 
Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of  America.  And  the  Garden  Research 
Center  which  he  directs,  answers  more  questions  daily  than  any 
other  agency  in  America! 

He  belongs  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
ftcience,  and  many  others.  He  is  tops. 

So  add  Dr.  Carleton’s  “GARDEN  FAX”  to  your  newspaper 
menu  NOW.  It  is  a  3  times  per  week  feature  of  America’s 
foremost  GARDEN  AUTHORfTY. 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  II 
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CIRCULATION 


CMs  Divided  on  Need 
For  Research  Group 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Divided  opinion  seems  to  exist 
among  circulation  managers  as  to 
the  need  for  a  national  newspaper 
circulation  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  organization. 

Such  is  the  report  of  Max 
Eisen,  New  York  author  of  “How 
to  Increase  Daily  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation,”  who  has  been  working 
on  the  idea  of  a  circulation  re¬ 
search  group  for  nearly  a  year.  He 
presented  his  idea  to  publishers, 
syndicate  managers  and  circulation 
executives. 

Publishers  Look  to  ICMA 
Publishers  and  syndicate  mana¬ 
gers  generally  see  little  need  for 
such  an  organization.  Publishers 
point  to  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  and  to 
the  regional  circulation  groups, 
stating  that  such  an  activity  is 
within  their  province. 

Among  circulation  managers, 
however,  Mr.  Eisen  found  some 
who  see  a  need  for  such  an 
organization,  which  apparently 
would  assume  functions  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  field  comparable  to  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  in  the  newspaper  ad 
field.  However,  there  was  no  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  as  to  what  form 
such  an  organization  should  take. 

The  proposed  circulation  or¬ 
ganization,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Eisen,  had  the  following  program 
for  its  purpose: 

Would  Collect  Data 

1.  Make  case  studies  of  signifi¬ 
cant  current  promotion  and  cir¬ 
culation  practices  by  individual 
newspapers  of  various  sizes. 

2.  Collect  the  latest  circulation 
and  circulation  news  from  over 
the  country  and  report  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  members  regularly. 

3.  Establish  a  library  where  all 
information  and  data  on  circula¬ 
tion  and  circulation  promotion 
would  be  available. 

4.  Carry  on  research  into  past 
circulation  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  practices  and  techniques  of 
both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
publications. 

5.  Do  special  studies  of  differ¬ 
ent  operations  of  circulation  de¬ 
partments  with  the  object  to  elim¬ 
inate  waste  and  decrease  costs. 

Speaking  for  publishers,  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
states: 

“I  believe  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  taken  up  with  the 
ICMA.  ...  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  in  connection  with 
crculation  research  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion,  I  believe  the 
ICilA  should  be  the  first  organi¬ 
zation  to  consider  it.” 


Keeping  in  mind  that  ICMA 
already  has  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  through  which.research  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  newspaper  circulation 
field  are  carried  on  by  graduate 
students  at  leading  universities, 
officers  of  ICMA  are  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  give  Mr.  Eisen’s  idea  full 
endorsement.  Regional  groups 
look  to  ICMA  for  guidance. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  -Tribune,  ICMA 
secretary-treasurer,  sums  up  his 
attitude,  stating: 

“While  there  may  be  a  lack 
of  national  research  circulation 
organization,  there  are  several 
commercial  firms  selling  such  ser¬ 
vice  plus,  of  course,  the  ICMA 
and  some  12  sectional  circulation 
associations.  .  .  .  While  the  1CM.\ 
does  not  conduct  research  on  a 
scientific  plane,  the  discussions  of 
our  conventions  are  devoted  to 
the  exchange  of  experiences  of  alt 
those  present.  ...  In  principle,  I 
would  agree  that  research  would 
be  of  value,  but  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  who  is  qualified  to  con¬ 
duct  such  research,  or  how  it  can 
be  done.  Of  one  thing  1  am  sure, 
to  do  the  job  properly  would  take 
more  money  than  I  belive  circu¬ 
lation  managers  or  publishers  are 
willing  to  spend  at  this  time.” 

Joseph  B.  Lee,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram  and  Sun,  ICMA 
chairman  of  the  board,  says: 

“It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
a  place  for  such  a  project  and  that 
the  problem  is  just  how  to  fit  it  in 
with  the  overall  picture  and  in 
what  shape  a  plan  of  such  wide 
scope  would  b«t  be  integrated.” 
(ICMA  directors  at  1950  annual 
meeting  decided  they  were  not 
interested). 

Cite  Business  Is  Local 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica  (N,  Y.) 
Dispatch-Press,  past  president. 
New  York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  expresses  the 
non-metropolitan  viewpoint: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  your 
thinking  through  this  you  must 
come  up  against  the  one  big  ob¬ 
stacle  which  strikes  me  and  that  is 
that  newspapers  do  not  have  any 
one  large  national  field  for  the  sale 
of  subscriptions,  such  as  they  do 
in  the  sale  of  advertising  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  national  medium.  Rather, 
the  sale  of  subscriptions  is  purely 
a  local  job.  Thus  local  policies  and 
local  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  pretty  well  control  each  pa¬ 
per’s  promotion  policy,  .  .  .  The 
job  you  suggested  is  certainly  an 
ambitious  one.” 

Similarly,  Arthur  Hall,  Chicago 
Daily  News  circulation  director, 
says: 


“Circulation  problems  differ 
greatly  in  cities  of  various  popula¬ 
tion  size.  This  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  ICMA  and  regional  cir¬ 
culation  manager  associations  by 
breaking  down  the  meetings  into 
sections  according  to  various  cir¬ 
culation  levels.  This  factor  would 
certainly  complicate  the  efforts  of 
any  such  proposed  national  circu¬ 
lation  organization.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
circulation  problems  are  so  indi¬ 
vidual  for  each  newspaper  and  for 
each  city,  that  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  provide  effective  am¬ 
munition  from  an  over-all  national 
standpoint.” 

Eisen’s  Conclusions 
Having  ^lled  a  representative 
cross-section  of  publisher-syndi- 
cate<irculation  opinion,  Mr.  Eisen 
asserts  it  is  quite  obvious  there  is 
little  interest  or  inclination  to 
establish  and  support  such  an  or¬ 
ganization.  He  concludes: 

“The  result  will  be:  (1)  circu¬ 
lation  department  expenses  will 
continue  pretty  much  at  the  same 
high  level  they  are  now;  (2)  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  programs  will 
continue,  as  usual,  to  be  expensive 
and  costly  propositions;  (3)  total 
newspaper  circulation  and  income 
will  not  be  as  large  as  it  might 
be.” 

Mr.  Eisen  adds  the  argument 
advanced  that  each  newspaper  is 
so  different  from  the  other  that 
research  on  a  national  scale  would 
be  valueless  “is  completely  short¬ 
sighted.” 

“Circulation  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  can  and  would  be 
of  immense  help  and  value  to 
many  newspapers  and  certainly  of 
some  help  to  all  newspapers  at  one 
time  or  another,”  he  contends.  “It 
is  exactly  such  thinking  that  will 
continue  to  keep  the  circulation 
manager  a  secondary  executive  in 
his  own  newspaper  plant,  even  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  between  30  and  40%  of  the 
total  newspaper  revenue.” 

To  the  last  remark,  we  would 
remind  Mr.  Eisen  the  circulation 
manager  is  a  key  executive  in  the 
new«naper  oreanization.  Without 


good  distribution,  the  best-pro. 
duced  newspaper  is  wasted.  As 
John  Davenport,  former  ICMa 
graduate  student,  states  in  hi$ 
book:  “The  value  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  begins  when  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer, 
the  reader.” 

Carrier  Notes 

Bill  Deyoung  recently  became 
the  500th  carrier-salesman  for  the 
Passaic  (N,  J.)  Herald-News,  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  boys  retailing  the 
Herald-News  for  over  20  years, 
last  month  marked  the  first  time 
500  “Little  Merchants”  were  in 
business  at  the  same  time  deliver¬ 
ing  90%  of  the  Herald-News  into 
the  homes. 

Frank  Suffoletto,  former  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call  carrier,  is 
helping  to  design  and  build  a  $30,- 
000,000  Boston  Central  .\rtery 
highway.  He  is  a  draftsman  and 
engineer  for  the  firm  engaged  to 
construct  the  big  project.  Young 
Suffoletto  was  encouraged  by  the 
late  Samuel  E.  Hudson,  publisher 
of  the  Call,  who  helped  him  get 
a  four-year  scholarship  to  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 

Seven  Denver,  Colo.,  boys  who 
recently  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scouts  are  present  or  former  Den¬ 
ver  Post  carriers.  .  .  .  Post  carriers 
are  competing  in  a  seven-team 
round-robin  basketball  schedule 
with  a  post-season  tournament  set 
for  March. 
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Stauifer-Weir 
Group  Buy  Daily 
At  Indpendence 

Independence,  Mo. — The  Inde¬ 
pendence  Examiner,  edited  since 
1889  by  Col.  William  Southeni, 
Jr.,  was  sold  Jan.  31  to  three 
Kansas  and  Missouri  publishers — 
Ben  F.  Weir,  Nevada,  Mo.;  Oscar 
S.  Stauffer,  Topeka,  Kan.;  and 
M.  W.  Stauffer,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Mr.  Weir,  38-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Nevada  Daily  Mail,  will 
move  here  to  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  began  in  newspaper 
work  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  after 
graduation  from  college  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kan. 

Oscar  Stauffer  is  publisher  of 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and 
president  of  Stauffer  Publications. 
M.  W.  Stauffer  is  publisher  of  the 
Maryville  Daily  Forum. 

Colonel  _  Southern  founded  the 
paper  53  years  ago  and  made  it  a 
daily  in  1908.  He  was  president  of 
Examiner  Printing  Co. 

*  •  * 

•  Larry  H.  Morrison,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Judith  Basin 
County  Press,  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  Judith  Basin  Star 
at  Hobson,  Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  A.  Raitt,  publishers  of  the 
Star  for  many  years,  will  continue 
to  edit  and  report  for  the  paper. 

«  *  * 

Carroll  T.  Benson,  for  the  past 
seven  years  managing  editor  of  the 
West  Allis  (Wis.)  Star,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  suburb  from  Lester  Krebs, 
president  of  Sell  Printing  Co.  The 
paper  was  founded  in  1916. 

*  *  * 

Oliver  Witte,  publisher  of  the 
Elroy  (Wis.)  Leader-Tribune  and 
the  Kendall  (Wis.)  Keystone,  has 
purchased  the  Mauston  (Wis.) 
Star  and  the  Juneau  County 
Chronicle.  Both  papers  will  be 
published  by  Juneau  County  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  in  a  single  shop,  the 
Chronicle  on  Monday  and  the 
Star  on  Thursday. 


Hugh  B.  Thompson,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  bought  the 
Menard  (Tex.)  News  from  N.  H. 
Pierce,  who  founded  the  paper  in 
1936,  through  Bailey  -  Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service  of  &lina,  Kan. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  city  editor  , 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  and  in  ) 
previous  years  had  owned  both  i 
the  Aspen  (Colo.)  Times  and  the 

Socorro  (N.  M.)  Chieftain.  He 

has  also  served  as  AP  bureau  chief 
at  Helena,  Mont,  and  news  editor 
of  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Post. 

«  *  * 

Live  Oak,  Fla. — Louie  C.  Wads¬ 
worth,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Suwannee  Democrat  has  pur¬ 
chased  and  suspended  the  Suwan¬ 
nee  Echo.  Mrs.  Burr  A.  L.  Bixlc- 
'vas  the  former  owner. 

*  *  * 

Durant,  Okla.— T.  Frank  Stew- 
art  and  associates  have  announced 
purchase  of  two  Bonham  (Tex.) 


newspapers  and  a  radio  station 
from  Frank  Svoboda. 

The  transaction  includes  the 
Bonham  Daily  Favorite.  Bonham 
Weekly  News,  and  KFYN. 

Mr.  Stewart,  business  manager 
of  the  Durant  Daily  Democrat 
and  Durant  Weekly  News  for  nine 
years,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Bonham  newspapers  and  station. 

■ 

Cattle  Brands  in  Doily 

Marshall,  Tex. — ^The  Marshall 
News  Messenger  is  running  a  se¬ 
ries  of  illustrated  articles  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Texas  cattle 
brand  marks.  The  articles  written 
by  John  M.  Hendrix,  run  daily. 


McCaim-Erickson 
Has  Trainee  Courses 

Six  different  courses  for  trainees 
are  being  conducted  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
More  than  80  department  heads 
and  agency  members  serve  as 
teachers. 

A  special  feature  of  the  training 
program  is  an  intensive  course  for 
two  young  men  and  two  young 
women  who  were  selected  from  a 
large  group  of  applicants  with 
outstanding  academic  and  work 
records.  The  other  five  training 
courses  are  available  to  selected 
employes  of  the  agency. 


Foreign  Press  Group 
Still  Bans  ‘Enemy' 

The  Foreign  Press  Association, 
at  an  extraordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  on  Jan.  25,  declined  to  change 
the  practice  followed  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  since  Dec.  7, 
1941,  of  taking  no  action  on  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership  from 
journalists  representing  the  press 
or  radio  of  enemy  countries. 

By  a  vote  of  24  to  2,  with  two 
abstentions,  the  members  resolved 
“that  FPA  will  revise  its  past  deci¬ 
sions  with  respect  to  Germany 
and  Japan  only  when  they  have 
regained  their  full  independence.” 


AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  INVESTMENTS 
CHANGE,  TOO! 

To  meet  the  changing  economic  needs  of  our  country,  the  pattern  of  our 
investments  here  at  The  Mutual  Life  must  be  constantly  changing. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  past  20  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
only  5%  of  our  assets  were  invested  in  the  public  utility  field.  Today  The 
Mutual  Life’s  investments  in  that  industry  amount  to  25%  of  our  assets. 
Our  public  utilities  investments  grew’  as  the  demand  for  light  and  power 
grew  and  additional  companies  appeared  to  serve  smaller  communities  and 
rural  sections. 

Similarly,  in  manufacturing,  the  number  of  concerns  to  which  we  made 
loans  increased  tenfold  during  this  same  20-year  period,  as  our  investments 
responded  to  the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy. 

World  War  II  is  another  example.  During  the  war  years,  a  major  portion 
of  our  investment  funds — more  than  50% — were  in  government  bonds,  as 
were  those  of  many  life  insurance  companies.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
mobilized  its  dollars  to  help  finance  the  war. 

The  Mutual  Life  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new,  sound  outlets  for 
its  investment  funds.  We  believe  our  policyholders’  dollars  thereby  en¬ 
courage  industrial  growth  and  contribute  to  national  progress. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
BROADWAY  AT  55rt(  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Baltimore  San  Staffer 
Profiles  H.  L.  Mencken 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  ITork 


DISTURBER  OF  THE  PEACE.  The 
Life  and  Riotous  Times  of  H.  L, 
Mencken.  By  William  Manchester. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brother# 
336  pp.  $3.75. 


about  the  Scopes  trial  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  that  it  could  remain  so 
vivid  in  newsmen’s  minds  and  still 


Editor  Writes  to  Son, 

For  All  GIs'  Loved  Ones 

“SON,  THOU  ART  EVER  WITH 

ME."  By  Malcolmn  W.  Bayley. 

Louisville,  Ky. :  The  Dunne  Pres#. 

64  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  lovely  bit  of  writing 
and  thinking  about  a  son  killed 
in  World  War  II.  It  is  by  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix.  Malcolm 
Bayley  formerly  was  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Writer  Fined 
For  Secrecy 
On  False  Item 


Miami — Paul  Bruun,  columnist 
of  the  Florida  Sun  was  fined  $100 
for  contempt  of  court  in  Dade 
county  circuit  court  Feb.  12. 

Circuit  Judge  George  E.  Holt 
held  that  the  secrecy  of  the  grand 
jury  is  more  important  than  a 
His  pi^  is  an  open  If  er  as  columnist’s  code  of  confidence. 

336  pp.  $3.75  „  u  u  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  Jign^william  TuS  Bayle^who.  Mr^^’ Bniun’*s^"!SusJf*to  ^'I'r'th^ 

MpcKENS  delightfully  shock-  tury  ago.  Manchester  quotes  the  Mr.  Bayley  explains,  “has  just  ‘  .u_  conrci  of  in*  udm  mpSv 
mg  iconocl^m.  his  fiowing  sen-  brief  indictment  of  the  Tennessee  crossed  the  street  where  the  sun-  gZ  whh 

tences  and  corrosive  imagery  teacher-quotes  it  for  its  intrinsic  Ught  is  shining  brightly  on  his  Ind  vSinri^S  oS  of 

Pied-Pipered  young  newsmen  for  charm:  hair”  It  is  a  letter  also  of  course  ana  v>P>aling  nis  oath  ot  secrecy 

a  generation.  This  week,  open  on  “That  John  Thomas  Scopes,  on  to  all  men  killed,  written  too  for  holding  a  press  conference” 
the  living  room  table  of  a  current  April  24,  1925,  did  unlawfully  the  comfort  and  understanding  of 

award-winning  editorial  ^  writer,  teach  in  the  public  school  of  Rhea  their  loved  ones. 

Mencken’s  “Chrestomathy”  stared  county,  Tennessee,  certain  theories  it  recalls  William  Allen  White’s 
luringly  at  me.  ^  ,  that  deny  the  divine  creation  of  editorial  on  the  death  of  his 

My  host  and  I  read  aloud  to  man  as  taught  in  the  Bible  and  did  daughter;  Powell  Chapman’s  edi- 


after  leaving  the  grand  jury  room 
to  reveal  what  had  gone  on  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors. 

Declines  Offer  to  Turge’ 

Mr.  Bruun  said  he  would  not 


each  other  from  the  Master  of  In-  teach  instead  thereof  that  man  torial  in  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  accept  the  judge’s  offer  to  purge 


vective.  Of  course  we  recalled 
Ruskin’s  line  to  his  wife,  “I  hope 
above  all  else  to  keep  the  people 
disturbed”;  and  Dana’s  “I  shall 
aim  at  keeping  the  animals  stirred 
up. 


descended  from  the  lower  order 
of  animals.” 

Trial  Inevitable 

The  fat  was  in  the  fire.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  had  been  watching 


on  the  death  of  his  son  in  action, 
and  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien’s 
almost  immortal  piece  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  captioned 
‘So  Long,  Son.” 


himself  of  the  fine  and  conviction 
by  making  another  appearance 
before  the  jury  and  disclosing  the 
source  of  the  item. 

The  controversial  “blind”  item 


'And  th.t  nii^ht  on  th.-  hpH.ide  ‘he  anti-evolution  pother  excited-  “Tut”  Bayley  was  “terribly  printed  on  one  day  and  retracted 
And  that  night  on  the  bedside  his^rvice  to  the  scared”  the  first  time  he  found  the  next  inquired,  ‘what  publisher 

were  Tust  tto  SV®]Men/S  of  Tennessee  as  prosecutor,  Wmself  alone  10,000  feet  in  the  roll^  the  galloping  domin<^  be- 

^Preiudic^s”  an?^his'  ^BcS>k  of  Mencken  immediately  talked  air.  He  wrote  about  it  to  his  fa-  hmd  locked  dwrs  Sunday  nightr 
^  ^  ^  *  Clarence  Darrow  into  defending  ther.  And  he  explained  how  he  ®d'tor  and  pub- 

ureraces.  *  *  *  Scopes  conquered  fear — ^the  way  every  hsher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  stated 

,  ^  Mr  Manchester  points  out  soldier  has  to  do.  He  wrote  about  ‘hat  he  called  George  Storer,  pub- 

Likewise,  the  28-year-old  au-  puuris  uui,  „o,„.  him 


Liittwist,  me  ,:o-ycar-oiu  au-  _  i  i  j  ,  u  that  torv 

•hor  of  ,hi,  biography  of  Hi^aa.  leuer  jo  .be  ao„mer 

and  Scopes  merely  happened  to  1944  ended:  My  turn  to  fly 


smooth,  fascinating  writer  of  hero 
worship.  No  great  matter.  Menck¬ 
en’s  story  is  sparkling,  explosive, 
and  readable.  And  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester,  now  a  reporter  on  Menck¬ 
en’s  own  Baltimore  Sun,  gives 


now,  so.  So  long  for  a  while 
And  his  father  writes  for  all 
parents  and  wives  and  sisters  in 
this  little  book 


be  the  defendant.  The  struggle 
and  its  inevitable  good  copy  mi^t 
have  come  in  any  of  some  fifteen 
states  where  the  Fundamentalist 
cus  own  auiumore  ^un,  gives  clergy  were  clamoring  to  suppress 
bits  from  previously  unpublished  in  conflict  with  their  a  while. 

letters  and  Menckensian  aiiotps  own  theology.  wnung  and  good 

leiiers  ana  Mencxensian  quotes  ♦  *  *  thinking  .  .  .  and  very,  very 

that  couldnt  help  but  be  charm-  _  ,  ,  -j  •  ,  tim^lv 

j„g  On  this  kaleidoscopic  stage,  Dmeiy. 

Also  his  chapters  on  Mencken’s  J^cocken  stroife  to  write  some  of  nnex  t  i  • 

early  life,  newspaper  years,  his  $1,000,000  Libel  Suit 

dramatic  and  successful  fight  Se^^  mSiy*'JSoteL-^  TeM^-  Filed  by  N.  Y.  CompOSS  Knight  and  Walter  Winchell,  who 

against  B^ton  censor^  his  mci-  ^ee  Zylnri^salvado^  A  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against  is  spending  the  winter  in  Miami 

sive  reporting  of  the  Sco^  trial,  oL#;  the  New  York  State  Medical  So-  Beach,  appeared  briefly  before 

and  his  time  of  serious  *Baess  are  •  u  u  u  eiety  and  its  organ,  the  New  York 

a^urate  and  revealing.  Morwver  She  began  with  mild  enough  ^tate  Journal  of  Medicine,  was 
they  are  g<^  narrative.  Mr.  Man-  jerks  of  the  head,  but  in  a  mo-  j^e  state  Supreme  Court 

Chester  writes  well.  ment  she  was  bounding  all  over  9  York  Daily  age.  hut  no  profession  or  person 

Mencken’s  decision  to  sell  per-  the  place,  exactly  like  a  chicken  Compass  The  action  charges  that  can  set  himself  above  the  law  and 

sonally  to  Boston’s  number  one  with  its  head  cut  off.  Every  time  editorial  in  the  Dec  15  Jour-  ‘he  welfare  of  the  people.” 

censor  a  copy  of  the  banned  her  head  came  up  a  stream  of  “al,  which  iLked  Com?is 


lisher  of  the  Sun,  and  gave  him 
a  choice  of  making  a  full  retrac¬ 
tion,  or  facing  a  suit  for  libel. 

“I  offered  also  to  contribute 
$10,000  to  Storer’s  favorite  char¬ 
ity  if  the  innuendo  could  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  retraction  was 
Yes,  old  boy,  so  long  ...  for  published  in  the  Florida  Sun  on 

Wednesday,”  Mr.  Knight  reported. 

Mr.  Knight  stated  that,  “this  is 
but  a  part  of  the  smear  campaign 
calculated  to  bring  the  Herald’s 
stand  for  strict  law  enforcement 
into  disrepute.” 

After  the  retraction,  both  Mr. 


the  grand  jury. 

In  fining  Mr.  Bruun,  Judge 
Holt  stated,  “I  admire  your  cour- 


with  the  Soviet  Russian  and  Com¬ 
munist  Party  press,  was  “false, 
malicious  and  libelous.” 

In  a  statement  announcing  the 
libel  suit,  T.  O.  Thackrey,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Compass, 
said  the  newspaper  has  “consis¬ 
tently  been  devoted  to  support  of 


Mercury  and  risk  two  years  in  yells  and  barkings  would  issue 
jail  took  no  little  journalistic  out  of  it.  Once  she  collided  with 
courage  and  provided  excellent  a  dark,  undersized  brother,  hither- 
copy  and  a  certain  amount  of  to  silent  and  stolid.  Contact  with 
censorship  history.  her  set  him  off  as  if  he  had  been 

The  whole  episode,  including  kicked  by  a  mule.  He  leaped  into 
a  blow-by-blow  account  of  the  the  air,  threw  back  his  head  and 
trial  and  verdict  for  Mencken,  began  to  gargle  as  if  with  a 
Manchester  writes  as  though  it  mouthful  of  BB  shot.  Then  he  ihe“pri'^Idpl^"  oT'the  "conSti^^ 
were  a  vivid  chapter  in  an  his-  loosed  one  tremendous  stentorian  qJ  United  States  of  America 
torical  novel.  He  go«  on  to  sentence  in  the  tongues  and  col-  ^nd  democracy  as  opposed  to  any 
record  the  censor  s  adroit  and  sue-  lapsed.  contrasting  or  opposing 

wssful  counterattack  to  get  Mr.  Manchester  may  omit  some  theories  or  systems  of  govem- 

banned  from  the  postoffice  the  details  that  would  not  fit  neatly  nient” 

same  issue  the  Boston  court  was  in  his  apotheosis  of  Mencken  '  a 

about  to  exonerate.  the  disturber  and  stylist.  But  his  __  ti  c«  • 

Exonerate  it  the  Court  did.  And  book  is  highly  readable,  and  it  N©'W  HGCllty  OGCtlOn 

ban  the  same  issue,  did  the  post  puts  together  dramatically  some  Denver — A  real  estate  section 

office,  somewhat  strangely.  near-epics  of  Menckensian  jour-  was  started  Sunday,  Feb.  11,  in 

*  •  *  nalism  well  worth  re-weaving  for  the  Denver  Post.  It  is  edited  by 

One  of  the  amazing  things  the  record.  Tom  Swearingen,  staff  writer. 
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this  subject  is  the  carry-over  re- 
Clothin^  D©aler  Ads  suits — it’s  now  more  than  three 

Continued  from  page  14  '''®®lts  since  the  ad  and  we  are 

- -  still  getting  calb  from  it 

about  the  value  of  this  type  of  B  &  W  Ads  Included 

advertising  and  what  it  can  do  for  Besides  the  color  story,  HS&M 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  dealers.”  has  a  basketful  of  black-and-white 
Color  Ads  Available  layouts  for  dealers,  who  are 

In  promotional  material  to  deal-  T?' 

ers,  ^  are  receiving  their  jum- 

bo-size  ad  service  portfolios  this  ^  breakdown  of  what  it 

week,  Mr.  Henrich  makes  special  ^ 


about  the  value  of  this  type  of 
advertising  and  what  it  can  do  for 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  dealers.” 
Color  Ads  Available 


mention  of  the  color  ads  available. 
“We  don’t  believe  you  will  ever 


and-white  ad: 

Illustration,  $125;  typesetting. 


find  a  better  way  to  get  results  ^^0;  layout,  $50;  electro,  $17.62; 
from  your  advertising  dollar,”  he  ei^raving,  $59.17;  matrix,  $.84; 
asserts.  cost,  $282.63. 

After  telling  the  eight  basic  HS&M  point  out  that  taking 
facts  about  color,  the  HS&M  ser-  5282.63  as  the  average  cost,  the 
vice  emphasizes  that  “color  sells.”  reproduced  in  that  b-and- 

Latest  evidence  of  public  belief  section^  are  worth  $24,588.81. 
in  the  selling  power  of  color  is  There  is  a  section  devoted  to 
the  tremendous  interest  in  color  women’s  line,  another  section 

television,  “which  will  be  here  any  illustrations  on  other  haber- 


minute,”  says  the  portfolio. 


dashery  items,  etc.  A  new  feature 


“ROP  color  advertising  in  the  ‘*’■5  includes  material  from 

newspapers  is  just  coming  into  its  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
own,  but  it  has  been  around  for  c>n  planned  selling  programs,  dis- 
a  long  time.”  continues  the  pre-  cussing  budgets  and  patterned 
sentation.  “ROP  has  been  used  "filing  to  aid  dealers  get  the 
since  the  Gay  Nineties  for  circu-  niaximum  benefit  from  their  ad- 
lation-building  purposes,  but  very  'ertising. 


little  for  advertising.” 

After  showing  how  newspaper 


No  Coop  Funds 
The  Ad  Service  is  produced 


ROP  color  facilities  have  expan-  without  any  cooperating  advertis- 


ded  during  the  past  two  years, 
HS&M  shows  that  on  the  average. 


ing  funds,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Yet  each  six-month  issue  produces 


black  plus  one  extra  color  costs  an  estimated  9,000,000  lines  of 
25%  more;  two  extra  colors,  dealer  advertising,  or  the  equiva- 
30%  more;  and  three  extra  colors,  lent  of  24  pages  per  day  each 
35%  more,  over  and  above  the  year. 

black-and-white  rates.  “Our  Advertising  Service  might 

4  Rules  Are  Stressed  ^  characterized  by  saying  that 

“But  the  exoerience  of  adver-  Purpose  is  to  lift  generally  the 

standards  of  advertising  design 


tisers  who  have  used  ROP  color 
shows  that  this  extra  money  is 


and  thinking  among  our  dealers,” 
explained  Mr.  Henxich.  “We  have 


well  spent,”  says  HS&M.  “You  get 

wam«l,  however,  i"  our ‘Hot  ^  and  Champagne' 

the  following  rules  are  particular:  exS  ttTn.fi'Js 

Iv  tni^  u/hAn  tanniiAri  r-rairtr  o/i-  ^calcrs  how  to  cxploit  uic  bcnefits 


ly  true  when  applied  to  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers: 


to  be  derived  from  tying  in  with 


“1  Don’t  exo^  color  to  sell  advertising  program 

lu!.  the  latest  of  which  is  the  histon 


something  that  could  not  be  sold 
in  black-and-white. 

“2.  Don’t  use  color  on  items 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
color  promotion. 


the  latest  of  which  is  the  history 
and  theory  of  color  in  the  Spring 
’51  edition.” 

Newspaper  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  and  their  salesmen  can  profit- 


rvan’t  iicA  Acai/xr  aa  down  with  their  local 

Yon'nS^  HS&M  dealer  and  review  the 

^  Spring  and  Summer  edition, 
to  stand  the  extra  color  expense.  ® 

“4.  Don’t  use  color  for  Dior’s 

catrm  V  .V  .  available,  iu>on  order,  from  Hart 

sake  alone,  have  something  to  say  »,  Warx  in  rhinaon 


when  you  use  it.” 

Duplicate  National  Ads 


sive  proofs  to  duplicate  the  same  authorized  HS&M  dealer, 
ads  in  ROP  newspaper  color.  ■ 

Success  of  ROP  color  advertis-  g_, 
ing  for  HS&M  dealers  who  used  Sacromento  Centennial 
such  copy  last  fall  is  cited,  includ-  Sacramento — Preparations  for 

ing  Kleinhans,  Buffalo;  Moore’s,  observance  of  the  centennial  anni- 
San  Francisco;  Jas.  K.  Wilson,  versary  of  the  Sacramento  Union 
Dallas;  Silverwood’s,  Los  Angeles;  on  March  19  are  under  way  here, 
and  Baskin,  Chicago.  The  latter  Careful  check  shows  the  Union  to 


- A  BOOK  NEWSPAPERMEN  NEED!  - 

"A  Political  Morgue 
Between  Two  Covers" 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR: 

".  .  .  Nawspaparman,  pundits,  aditorial 
writars  will  saa  to  it  that  thair 
publications  hava  this  voluma.”  ^ 


Schaffner  &  Marx  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henrich  lu-ged  newspapers 
to  see  the  Ad  Service  at  the  local 


Dealers '  are  shown  advance  dealer’s  store,  pointing  out  the  de¬ 
proofs  of  two  HS&M  ads  to  run  mand  for  these  editions  became 
in  color  in  Life  and  the  Saturday  such  a  burden  to  the  advertising 
Evening  Post  during  March  and  budget,  it  became  necessary  to 
April.  They  will  be  supplied  with  establish  a  charge  of  $100  per 
ad  plate  electros  and  progres-  copy  to  any  one  other  than  an 


store  emphasized: 


be  the  oldest  continuously  pub- 


“The  most  impressive  fact  on  lished  daily  west  of  the  Rockies. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  17,  1951 


■  THOUSANDS  OF  FACTS 
NEVER  SO  AVAILABLE 
BEFORE! 

Over  10,000  biographies  of 
America’s  political  leaders 
.  .  .  Names,  politics,  facts 
on  over  7,000  state  officials 
and  legislators  .  .  «  Names, 
facts  on  15,000  members 
of  political  committees  ... 
All  major  Federal  officials, 
legislators,  jurists,  district 
attorneys  ...  All  major 
mayors  and  aldermen  ... 
PLUS  election  statistics, 
enirent  and  historic  ... 
thousands  of  political  facts. 

955  encyclopcdia-size  pages 
Prof.  Rotcoe  Ellard  in  Weight:  6  lbs. 

Editor  &  PublUher  j20.00 

Soys  .  .  . 

"A  MUST  BOOK  FOR  ANY  NEWSPAPER 
LIBRARY" 

You  are  right,  Professor  Ellard— this  book  is  a  must  for 
every  newspaper  library.  Here  are  the  facts  newspapers 
need  about  the  people  who  make  political  news  ...  as  well 
as  thousands  of  political  statistics  available  in  no  other 
single  source.  Writers  will  find  many  leads  for  their 
stories  in  this  book  ...  as  well  as  hundreds  of  facts  to  give 
substance  to  editorials  and  political  features.  As  Raymond 
Moley  in  NEWSWEEK  says,  “The  Almanac  part  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  political  information  that  has  no  counter  part 
among  our  reference  works  .  .  .  This  bo<Jt  will  become 
indispensable  to  anyone  concerned  with  or  interested  in 
politics!” 

Your  satUfaction  guaranteed.  Read  for  5  days — Return 
if  not  100%  satUfiedt  Send  your  check  for  $20.00  to: 

CAPITOL  HOUSE  Incorporated 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Sales  Help  Manpower 
Shortage  Anticipated 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


With  the  armed  services  build¬ 
ing  their  forces,  the  newspaper 
Classified  departments,  like  other 
industries,  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  loss  of  manpower  to  the  draft 
and  enlistment.  Because  of  this 
factor  visitors  to  the  recent  St. 
Petersburg  SCAMA  meeting  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  training  of  the 
outside  sales  staff. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by 
Ted  MacDonald  of  the  Harrison 
C.  MacDonald’s  Classified  Serv¬ 
ice.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

“Truly  top-notch  salesmen  are 
not  born — they  are  made.  Some 
make  themselves,  others  by  good 
training.  The  best  are  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both.  Therefore,  a  good 
sales  training  program  encourages 
the  new  salesman,  arouses  his  in¬ 
terest  and  provides  the  incentive. 

‘Musts’  for  Training  Plan 

“Your  training  plan  should  in¬ 
clude  these  ‘musts’: 

(1)  An  elementary  explanation 
the  very  first  day.  Omit  techni¬ 
calities,  rates  or  restrictions. 
Dramatize  the  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  Want  Ads. 

“(2)  Introduce  him  to  a  few 
key  people  in  your  organization. 

“(3)  For  2  or  3  days  let  him 
travel  with  your  best  man  and 
listen  to  his  solicitation. 

“(4)  Give  him  50  call-backs  on 
recent  transient  kills.  The  pre¬ 
text  of  call  is  to  be  sure  service 
was  satisfactory.  He'll  hear  en¬ 
thusiastic  statements  of  excellent 
results. 

“(5)  Let  him  spend  a  day  lis¬ 
tening-in  on  phone  room  calls. 

“(6)  In  al^ut  a  week  he  starts 
to  learn  the  rates  and  restrictions. 

“(7)  About  this  same  time  sup¬ 
ply  reading  material.  Your  Classi¬ 
fied  Service  offers  excellent  help¬ 
ful  sales  hints,  as  does:  ANCAM’s 
Encyclopedia,  Exchanges,  Auto¬ 
motive  News,  and  other  trade  pub¬ 
lications. 

“(8)  Remember  training  is 
never  ended.  If  a  person  stops  im¬ 
proving,  he  can  only  go  back¬ 
ward.  Continuance  of  training 
prevents  bad  sales  habits  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  routine. 

“We  are  all  gifted  in  a  different 
way — a  cheerful  smile,  a  quick 
wit,  a  pleasant  speaking  voice,  etc. 
Allow  him  to  develop  his  own 
qualifications  as  he  ‘warms  up’  to 
his  new  job.  Show  him  how  to 
use  this  quality  to  his  own  advan¬ 
tage. 

“His  accounts  will  build  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  He  is  their  contact 
with  the  fabulous  world  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 


A  Contract  a  Day 

“A  Contract  a  Day  Ain’t  Hay” 
was  the  unique  subject  presented 
by  Mrs.  Theresa  Smiley,  Phone- 
room  Supervisor,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent.  • 

“Selling  yearly .  contracts  daily 
is  comparatively  simple.  It  could 
increase  your  annual  linage  by  an 
additional  half  page  per  day.  That, 
you’ll  agree,  ain’t  hay! 

“True  transient  is  the  backbone 
of  Classified,  but  it’s  mighty  as¬ 
suring  to  have  a  backlog  of  daily 
accounts  to  bolster  linage  regard¬ 
less  of  seasons.  Our  girls  are 
taught  about  daily  contracts  im¬ 
mediately.  We  avoid  using  the 
word  ‘contract,’  instead,  we  call 
it  a  ‘low  business-rate  order.’  The 
word  ‘contract’  presents  an  imme¬ 
diate  psychological  hazard. 

“Our  girls  are  taught  consistency 
of  advertising  for  results.  Subcon¬ 
sciously  they  become  ‘daily  mind¬ 
ed.’ 

“Rule  one  requires  the  girl  to 
get  the  name  of  the  prospect  first 
for  a  smoother  approach.  Rule 
two — always  have  prepared  copy 
to  suggest  and  discuss.  Intelligent 
questions  regarding  the  person’s 
business  and  a  timely  result  story 
are  great  contract  selling  factors. 

“Rule  three — betray  no  trace  of 
eagerness,  anxiety  or  pressure,  but 
concentrate  on  earnestness,  sincer¬ 
ity.  We  teach  the  prospect  about 
our  product  and  how  he  will  gain 
from  buying  it.  We  do  not  force 
the  contract,  we  recommend  a 
month-to-month  basis  until  results 
convince  him. 

“We  remind  him  that  Classified 
has  the  power  to  pay  for  itself, 
for  his  overhead  and  to  jnake  a 
profit  besides.  The  daily  low-rate 
order  has  three  distinct  advantages. 
(1)  consistency,  (2)  timeliness, 
(3)  lowest  rate  a  newspaper 
offers. 

“Some  think  the  display  sales¬ 
men  sells  big  space  when  he  gets 
a  2  x  5  or  3  X  10,  and  yet  a  3-line 
daily  year  contract  equals  84 
inches,  or  a  half  page  .  .  .  and 
that  ain’t  hay!” 

The  Right  Merchandise 

Past  SCAMA  President  Wayne 
E.  Pittman,  CAM,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont,  cautioned 
the  delegates  on  “The  Right  Mer¬ 
chandise  in  Classified.” 

“Our  enthusiasm  leads  us  to 
over  emphasize  the  power  of 
Classified.  We  give  the  impression 
Classified  will  sell  anything.  We 
end  up  with  copy  of  “Dead  mer¬ 
chandise”  from  a  brand  new  ac¬ 


count.  Classified  won’t  sell  some¬ 
thing  nobody  wants,  so  we  lose 
the  account. 

“Equal  to  signing  the  new  ac¬ 
count  is  getting  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  same  holds  true  for 
our  regular  accounts.  If  his  costs 
run  above  the  safe  margin  of  per¬ 
cent  of  sales,  he’ll  be  cancelling 
quick. 

“Use  this  as  a  basis  of  analysis 
when  you  start  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  of  results  from  our  adver¬ 
tisers.  Better  yet,  investigate  the 
copy  angle  before  you  receive 
complaints. 

“There  is  no  set  rule  on  the 
right  type  of  merchandise  for 
Classified.  It  depends  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  and  trends  of  your  city. 
Study  the  result  files.  Talk  to  your 
accounts  about  what  merchandise 
is  moving.  This  applies  to  new 
merchandise  in  Classified,  as  well 
as  the  old.” 

89%  Use  Numbers 

Results  of  another  ANCAM 
que;ftionnaire  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  membership  show¬ 
ing  89.6%  of  the  newspapers  use 
a  numbering  system  to  accompany 
the  actual  classification.  The  great 
majority  use  the  numbers  for  the 
actual  orders  and  such  numbers 
are  published  with  the  beading. 

86.3%  believe  this  system  re¬ 
duces  misclassification  errors  in 
the  composing  room,  with  a  good 
portion  admitting  it  decreases  er¬ 
rors  by  salespeople. 

Institutional  Ad  Sold 

The  New  Orleans  Item  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  sold  a  full  page 
institutional  advertisement  on  the 
real  estate  values  of  their  city.  The 
signatures  of  61  city-minded  firms 
contributed  toward  the  entire  cost. 
Chester  Kneller  is  the  CAM. 

Direct  Moil 

Any  newspaper  considering  di¬ 
rect  mail  promotion  for  Classified 
should  contact  Thos.  H.  John¬ 
stone,  ad  manager,  Ottawa  (On¬ 
tario)  Journal.  Here  are  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  recent  releases: 

A  30-page  small  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “How  to  Word  Your  Jour¬ 
nal  Want  Ad  for  Best  Results." 
The  contents  well  illustrated  just 
about  answer  any  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  writing  and  placing  of 
a  Want  Ad. 

All  sports  are  popular  in  Ot¬ 
tawa.  They  distribute  complete 
schedules  in  each  season  with 
Want  Ad  promotion  tied-in. 

Separate  circulars  stimulate 
both  summer  and  winter  resort 
advertising.  Another  plugs  the 
“Teachers  Wanted”  classification. 
Blotters  of  all  descriptions  are  en¬ 
closed  in  mailings. 

Something  new  in  Want  Ad  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  rental  receipt  book 
for  landlords.  When  the  receipt  for 
rent  is  given,  the  short  stub  re¬ 
mains  in  the  book  as  a  record.  The 
inside  and  back  cover  advise  the 
best  way  to  quick  rental — the  Jour¬ 
nal  Want  Ad  phone  number. 


Sleep  Show  Is 
Linage  Builder 
For  Newspapers 

Chicago — The  nationwide 
“Sleep  Show”  promotion,  April 
16-28,  offers  newspapers  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  extra  linage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Association  of 
Bedding  Manufacturers. 

Total  number  of  retail  ads  for 
the  1950  Sleep  Show  increased 
47%,  with  linage  gains  of  10.6% 
over  1949.  An  estimated  10,000,- 
000  lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  reported  by  the  Bedding  Mer¬ 
chandiser,  including  nearly  4,000,- 
0(X)  lines  of  mattress  advertising, 
another  4,000,000  lines  for  dual- 
purpose  sleeping  equipment  and 
nearly  2,000,000  lines  on  pillows. 

The  1950  linage  report  indicated 
that  retailers  and  manufacturers 
concentrated  their  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  during  the  Sleep  Show  pro¬ 
motion.  Mattress  linage  in  the 
same  newspapers  (daily  and  Sun¬ 
day)  totaled  2,750,000  lines  for 
the  month  preceding  the  Sleep 
Show  and  dropped  to  1,750,000 
lines  during  the  month  following 
the  event. 

In  addition  to  the  dealer’s  own 
advertising,  national  bedding  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  include  SHeep  Show 
copy  in  their  ads  prior  to  the 
April  event.  Cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  is  also  planned  as  a  part  of  the 
promotion.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers 
awards  a  “Beddy”  to  the  retailer 
doing  the  best  over-all  promotion 
job.  The  1950  award  went  to  Jack- 
son  Furniture  Co..  Oakland,  Calif. 
■ 

Student  Talent 

Miami  —  University  of  Miami 
journalism  students  wrote  all  ma¬ 
jor  articles  in  the  Feb.  1 1  issue  of 
the  Miami  Daily  News  Sunday 
Magazine.  It  marked  the  fourth 
annual  issue  devoted  to  student 
talent.  Articles  were  bought  at 
usual  rates  and  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  professional  standards, 
Howard  Smith,  Sunday  Magazine 
editor,  said.  Stories  were  written 
in  Professor  Norman  Christensen’s 
feature  writing  class. 


Speed  production 


Order  your  new  BLUE  STREAK 
LINOTYPE  now  and  capUalixe 
on  lie  streamlined  simplicity  . .  • 
mechanical  accessibility  ...  its 
ease  of  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  . . .  and  extra  versaUlityl 


LINOTYPE 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
_ BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y.  ~~ 
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Whole  Family 
'Kidnaped'  for 
Story  and  Fix 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Mirror 
pulled  an  old-fashioned  newspa¬ 
per  “kidnaping”  here  to  sew  up 
pictures  and  story  on  the  final 
chapter  of  the  saga  of  the  “wan¬ 
dering  O’Briens.” 

William  J.  O’Brien.  57,  itinerant 
laborer,  left  his  pigtailed  daugh¬ 
ter,  Shirley  Ann,  11,  with  a  service 
station  operator  here  last  month 
and  headed  north  in  the  family 
jalopy.  Appealing  news  pictures  of 
Shirley  Ann  and  stories  of  the 
plight  of  O’Brien,  his  pregnant 
wife,  and  their  four  other  chil¬ 
dren  brought  floods  of  offers  of 
aid. 

Since  the  Mirror,  which  had 
played  the  story  hard,  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  greater  part  of  the  of¬ 
fers,  City  Editor  Casey  Shawhan 
made  arrangements  to  return  the 
O’Brien  family  by  bus  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  from  San  Francisco  where 
they  had  been  located,  and  set 
Sid  Hughes,  crime  reorter,  to  work 
to  sew  up  the  story. 

Hughes  got  a  message  to 
O’Brien  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  200 
miles  north,  telling  the  family  to 
get  off  the  bus  at  Malibu,  20  miles 
from  the  city.  O’Brien  and  family 
obliged  and  Hughes,  Bob  Johnson, 
and  Bill  Beebe  met  them  at  mid¬ 
night  and  drove  them  to  a  motel 
for  pictures  and  a  restful  night. 

Next  day  the  O’Brien  family 
was  fed,  taken  to  the  Mirror  to 
meet  its  benefactors,  and  leisurely 
reunited  with  Shirley  Ann  shortly 
after  noon  —  after  deadlines  for 
home  editions  of  other  afternoon 
papers. 

This  week  O’Brien  had  a  job, 
provided  by  a  reader  of  Paul 
Coates,  Mirror  columnist,  a  big 
house  at  low  rent,  and  plenty  of 
donated  furniture. 

■ 

News  Promotes 
Three  in  Denver 

Denver — Three  promotions  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Rocky  Mountain  News 
have  been  announced  by  Jack 
Foster,  editor, 

Robert  L.  Chase,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist,  was  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Vincent  Dwyer 
was  promoted  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor,  and  Dan  Cro¬ 
nin  Was  named  city  editor. 

Mr.  Chase  has  been  a  member 
of  the  News  staff  since  1927  as 
teporter,  city  editor,  news  -editor 
and  managing  editor.  As  associate 
^•tor,  he  replaces  the  late  Lee 
Casey,  News  columnist  who  died 
here  Jan.  29. 

Mr.  Dwyer  was  a  reporter  for 
the  News  from  1934  to  1936. 
After  working  for  government 
^encies  and  newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  he  returned  to  the 
News  in  1947. 

Mr.  Cronin  joined  the  News 
*laff  in  1938  as  a  reporter. 


Press  Is  Barred 

Frankfurt,  Germany  —  Press 
coverage  of  the  hangings  of 
seven  condemed  German  war 
criminals  at  Landsberg  Prison 
has  been  forbidden,  a  high- 
ranking  American  Army  officer 
announced. 

The  Army  spokesman  told 
reporters  the  press  ban  was  dc-  1 
creed  by  American  High  Com¬ 
missioner  John  J.  McCloy  and 
Gen.  Thomas  T.  Handy,  com¬ 
mander  of  United  States  forces 
in  Europe. 

“There  will  be  no  further 
comment  on  this,”  he  added. 

E.  S.  Fentress,  | 

Texas  Group  ; 

Publisher,  Dies 

Waco,  Tex. — E.  S.  Fentress,  74, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Waco  News-Tribune  and  Times- 
Herald,  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
and  Austin  (Tex.)  American  and 
Statesman,  died  Feb.  14. 

Mr.  Fentress  joined  the  staff  of 
a  Norwalk,  O.,  weekly  newspaper 
owned  by  his  brother  in  1896 
and  in  1900  became  an  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch.  In  1906,  Mr.  Fentress 
joined  the  Scripps-McRae  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  Cleveland  and  was  sent  to 
inaugurate  a  penny  afternoon  daily 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

Later  he  moved  to  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  News  and  in  1917 
he  and  Charles  E.  Marsh,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  News, 
bought  the  Waco  Morning  News. 
In  1918,  they  bought  the  Waco 
News  and  Tribune  and  in  1927 
they  acquired  the  Waco  Times- 
Herald. 

They  bought  and  sold  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  dozen  Texas  cities  over 
the  years.  Mr.  Fentress  bought 
out  Mr.  Marsh  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Marsh,  now 
of  Washington  and  New  York, 
presently  owns  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  in  several  states. 

Mr.  Fentress’  son,  Harlon  M. 
Fentress,  is  president  of  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

■ 

Format  Is  Changed 
By  Chicago  WSJ 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce  Edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  appeared  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  13,  in  a  new  format. 
Like  the  other  editions  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  (Eastern, 
Southwest  and  Pacific  Coast),  this 
midwest  printing  is  now  being 
published  in  a  format  of  six  col¬ 
umns  to  the  standard  width  news¬ 
paper  page.  This  six  column  for¬ 
mat  applies  to  all  news  content 
(except  certain  quotations)  and  to 
all  display  advertising. 


(Advertisement) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Slim  and  His 

H  A  I*  f*  *  II 

All  Species 

Slim  Baker,  who*s  always  doing 
something  crazy,  had  a  lot  of  people 
smiling  last  week  because  his  entry 
won  a  ribbon  in  the  Women*s  Club 
Annual  Pet  Show. 

Seems  as  though  Slim  saw  a  strange- 
colored  alley  cat  with  no  tail  over  at 
Central  City  and  brought  it  home. 
He  washed,  combed,  and  brushed  it 
and  put  a  coUar  on  it  with  a  card 
reading  “Ali  Species.”  Then  he  enters 
it  in  the  show. 

Hanged  if  the  ladies  didn't  think 
it  was  some  rare  kind  of  cat  and  gave 
it  a  special  award!  When  one  of  them 
asked  Slim  where  she  could  get  one 
like  it,  he  said,  ''It's  all  yours,  M'am 
—I  can  get  an  ‘Alley  Cat’  anytime 
I  want!" 

From  where  I  sit,  some  of  us  are 
pretty  easily  “taken  in”  just  because 
someone  else  says  it’s  so.  Whether 
it’s  awarding  prizes  or  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  person’s  right  to  enjoy  a 
temperate  glass  of  beer — let’s  take  a 
good  look  from  stem  to  stem,  and 
learn  what  it’s  all  about  before  making 
up  our  minds. 
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Army*s  Photo  School 
Gives  Fall  Treatment 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

About  the  only  thing  you  can’t 
learn  in  the  photographic  division 
of  the  enlisted  department  of  the 
Signal  School  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  is  how  to  date  a  WAC,  who, 
not  so  incidentally,  may  be  your 
fellow  darkroom  student. 

The  Photo  School,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  Army,  teaches 
you  everything  else,  in  detailed, 
intensive  and  unadorned  style. 
Similar  training  on  the  outside 
would  cost  at  least  $1,000.  And 
you  wouldn’t  have  the  equipment 
available  that  this  school  has. 

The  soldier  student  soon  finds 
out  the  program  is  a  serious  prop¬ 
osition.  HLs  schedule  for  the  first 
(40-hour)  week  covers  this  basic 
material: 

40  Hrs.  of  Everything 

Orientation;  mission  of  Signal 
Corps  photography;  a  training  film 
on  the  G.I.;  lens  functions;  focal 
lengths;  speed  of  lenses;  hyper- 
focal  distance;  depths  of  field;  per¬ 
spective  and  image  size;  compen¬ 
sation  for  bellows  extension; 

Review  of  optics;  examination 
on  optics,  and  a  correction  and 
discussion  period  of  that  exam; 
introduction  to  the  35  mm.  still 
(Leica)  camera;  operating  con¬ 
trols;  and  basic  exposures. 

All  these  instructional  periods 
are  by  lectures  and  demonstration. 
Then  comes  shooting  assignment 
No.  1,  during  which  the  students 
familiarize  themselves  with  their 
cameras  and  equipment. 

This  is  followed  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  photo  chemistry;  develop¬ 
ers;  hardening  and  fixing  baths; 
washing  and  drying  negatives;  a 
training  film  on  developing  nega¬ 
tives;  a  lecture  on  negative  char¬ 
acteristics  and  remedies;  and  a 
second  lecture  on  negative  con¬ 
trol. 

The  final  phase  of  the  first  week 
takes  in  the  printing  process;  con¬ 
tact  and  projection  printing;  wash¬ 
ing  and  drying  prints;  paper 
grades  and  surfaces;  and  a  review 
of  photo  chemistry  and  an  exam 
on  it,  along  with  a  correction  and 
discussion  period. 

Just  the  Beginning 

One  of  the  instructors  thtere 
stressed  that  the  following  weeks 
are  devoted  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  these  subjects.  Before  a 
student  is  through  the  course,  for 
instance,  he  will  sfKnd  many  hours 
on  contact  printing  alone.  The 
still  and  laboratory  course  runs  14 
weeks;  movies  12;  camera  repair 
12;  sound  recording  11;  and 
sound  projection  repair  11. 

Students  choose  one  of  these 
courses.  Still  and  laboratory  is  the 
most  popular.  But  whichever  he 


selects,  the  pupil  can  be  sure  of 
putting  in  a  full  day  under  skilled 
teachers — even  part  of  an  evening, 
if  his  work  is  not  up  to  standard. 

“We  bring  the  slow  students 
back  to  night  school,”  explained 
Capt.  Norton  K.  Benson,  former¬ 
ly  with  International  News  Photos 
in  Washington.  The  school  is 
headed  by  Capt.  George  A. 
Shivers,  recently  with  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  Third  man 
on  the  staff  is  Lt.  Stanley  B.  Up¬ 
church,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
camera  repair  school.  They  all 
teach. 

The  compactly  organized  school 
was  started  in  1942  on  its  present 
basis.  There  are  six  buildings  on 
the  “campus”  and  there  is  room 
for  300  students.  The  quarters  con¬ 
tain  four  printing  rooms,  four 
small  negative  developing  rooms 
and  a  large  one  that  28  can  work 
in;  one  color  lab;  a  four-room  pro¬ 
jector  repair  lab  that  can  handle 
60  students;  and  camera  repair  fa¬ 
cilities  (the  guys  and  gals  get  so 
they  can  put  a  camera  together 
sideways  after  completely  disas¬ 
sembling  it).  Numerous  others 
rooms,  studios  and  equipment 
round  out  the  school. 

Complete  Schedule 

Since  the  still  course  has  the 
heaviest  enrollment,  let’s  have 
a  look  at  what  they  get.  First,  the 
students  learn  basic  photography, 
including,  of  course,  optics,  filters 
and  chemistry. 

They  also  receive  instructions 
on  camera  equipment,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Speed  Graphic 
(other  cameras  used:  35mm.  stills, 
K-20  aerial,  8  x  10  Eastman  view, 
copy  and  16  mm.  and  35  mm.  in 
movies). 

Next  they  are  taught  about  ex¬ 
posures,  flash,  story  coverage, 
combat  assignments,  public  infor¬ 
mation  photography,  intelligence 
photography  and  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  (each  student  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  several  flights);  and 
military  portraiture  and  identifica¬ 
tion.  Finally  they  get  46  hours  of 
color  photography. 

“The  emphasis,”  Capt.  Shivers 
said,  “is  on  news  photography. 
They  get  assignments  ranging  from 
football  games  to  VIP  tours  to 
parades.  Then  we  tell  them  what’s 
right  and  wrong  from  a  news  an¬ 
gle.  When  they  have  completed 
their  work  here,  they  are  returned 
to  their  command  and,  in  naost 
cases,  end  up  with  jobs  as  pho¬ 
tographers.  At  this  point,  they 
have  learned  about  everything.” 

What’s  the  point  of  this  brief 
discussion  of  the  Photo  School? 
Just  this.  If  you  get  your  greetings. 


Capts.  Shivers  and  Benson  would 
like  to  see  you  down  there.  They 
are  looking  for  good  news  pho¬ 
tographers.  And  they  feel  you 
would  benefit  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  experienced 
you  are. 

Only  thing  is,  you’ll  have  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  school  after  you  are  in 
service.  The  present  Army  setup 
prevents  the  officers  from  seeking 
you  out,  much  as  they  would  like 
to. 

KSU  Speaker  List 

Kent  State  University,  which 
holds  its  short  course  March  20- 
23,  has  almost  completed  its 
speaker  list. 

Scheduled  so  far  are: 

Roy  Stryker,  director,  photo  li¬ 
brary,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
“Dramatize  Your  Local  Documen¬ 
taries”;  William  Davis,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  “How  to  Run  a  Photo 
Department”;  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
Eastman  Kodak,  “Rx  for  Sick 
Prints”;  E.  S.  Purrington,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  “On  the  Commercial 
Side”;  Tony  Spina  and  Bert  Eman¬ 
uel,  staffers,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
“Angles  and  Emphasis”;  and  Bob 
Garland,  Graflex,  “Advanced  Re¬ 
sults  with  Elementary  Equip¬ 
ment.” 

*  There  will  also  be  shooting  ses¬ 
sions,  featuring  Joe  Costa,  photo 
supervisor.  King  Features-N.  Y. 
Sunday  Mirror,  and  Frank  Scher- 
schel  of  Life;  a  talk  on  “Shooting 
the  Korean  War”;  an  equipment 
and  supply  roundtable;  and  a 
photo  clinic  during  which  short 
course  contest  judges  will  review 
their  selections. 

Contest  Winners 

Wellner  C.  Streets  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  has  won 
the  grand  prize  in  the  8th  annual 
news  photo  contest  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

His  picture,  titled  “Daddy’s 
Girl,”  shows  a  G.I.  carrying  his 
young  daughter  in  his  arms  as  he 
marches  along  with  his  company 
on  the  way  to  Army  duty. 

Mr.  Streets  also  took  first  place 
in  the  feature  class.  In  the  war 
category,  top  honors  went  to  Hank 
Walker  of  Life.  In  the  presiden¬ 
tial  division,  Alfonso  A.  Muto  of 
INP  was  high  man. 

These  are  the  first-place  winners 
in  the  recent  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  news  photo 
contest. 

Spot  News — Bert  Brandt,  Acme 
Newspictures. 

General  News — Sam  Goldstein, 
INP  (who  also  received  third- 
place  honors). 

Feature — ^n  Mancuso,  Foto- 
press. 

Pictorial — ^Nat  Fein,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Portrait — ^Nat  Fein. 

Sports — ^Jack  Frank,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Sports  Speedlite — Mathew  Zim¬ 
merman,  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  also  won  third  prize. 


400  Pictures 
Of  Wounded 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Tribune 
published  pictures  of  more  than 
400  Chicago  area  men  wounded 
or  injured  in  Korea  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
pictures  covered  the  entire  back 
page,  with  additional  photos  un 
page  3  of  the  Feb.  12  issue. 

The  photos  were  taken  from  the 
Tribune’s  files  and  represented 
about  70%  of  the  total  reported 
wounded  or  injured  from  Chicago 
and  suburbs.  Pictures  of  others 
have  been  unobtainable.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  have  since 
died,  it  was  explained. 

Papers  Praised 
For  Helping 
Adoption  Work 

Trenton — New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
pers  have  received  an  accolade 
from  the  Children’s  Home  Society 
of  New  Jersey  for  cooperation  in 
promoting  a  broader  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  adoption  proce¬ 
dures.  Paul  H.  Plough,  president 
of  the  Society,  credited  newspa¬ 
pers  with  arousing  interest  and  fo¬ 
cusing  the  attention  of  state  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  adoption  problem. 

“Newspapers  have  always  been 
liberal  with  space  in  behalf  of 
service  work  for  children,”  he  said. 
“In  the  case  of  the  problem  of 
helpless  ‘castoffs’  the  newspapers 
of  New  Jersey  through  the  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  their  columns  have 
made  possible  far-reaching  ad¬ 
vances  that  will  set  a  pattern  for 
other  states  to  follow.  When  the 
history  of  advancement  in  the  field 
of  adoptions  is  written.  New  Jersey 
newspapers  will  merit  a  full  share 
of  honor  for  progress  made." 

Singled  out  for  personal  recog¬ 
nition  were  Josephine  Bonomo, 
Newark  News  feature  writer  whose 
Aug.  13,  1950  article  prompted 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  Vanderbilt  to 
order  an  investigation  into  adop¬ 
tive  procedures,  and  Ann  X.  Smith 
of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  whose 
Labor  Day  series  on  service  to 
unmarried  mothers  brought  almost 
as  many  direct  referrals  of  unwed 
mothers  to  the  Children’s  Home 
Society  of  New  Jersey  in  a  30- 
day  period  as  they  previously  had 
received  in  a  year. 
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Promotes  GI  Subs 

ws— Sam  Goldstein.  L  P.  Chandler.  Sault  St.  Marie 
ilso  received  third-  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  is  using 
display  ads  to  urge  the  local  paper 

en  Mancuso  Foto-  f’®  sent  to  all  those  in  military 
Mancuso,  Foto  illustrated  with 

lat  Fein,  New  York  ^  hometown  sailor  reading  the 
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Iso  won  third  prize,  cago,  March  18-20. 
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Itound  Their  Beats 

Continued  from  page  12 


Slabaugh.  Still  missing  are  most 
of  the  notes  for  her  husband's 
doctor’s  thesis — a  loss  as  hard  to 
take  as  the  car.-  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine  senior,  still 
are  looking  for  the  notes. 

A-Lab  Well  Guarded 

Chicago — Whatever  else  may 
develop,  Paul  Harvey,  ABC  radio 
and  TV  news  commentator,  will 
have  to  admit  that  he  found  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  well 
guarded  when  he  was  seized  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
reservation  after  he  scaled  a  fence. 

He  found  the  security  set-up  so 
adequate  that  he  has  had  some 
uncomfortable  hours  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  do  to  the  FBI.  What  Mr. 
Harvey  apparently  set  out  to  do 
was  to  prove  that  the  Argonne 
laboratory  was  not  safely  guarded. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  reported  that 
two  guards  have  been  suspended, 
a  reserve  naval  lieutenant  and  a 
civilian  employe  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Navy  not  to  discuss 
the  matter. 

Letter  of  Introduction 
Lawrence,  Kan. — The  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  helped  to  start  Ernest  K. 
Lindley,  chief  of  Newsweek’! 
Washington  bureau,  on  the  road 
from  Kansas  to  the  capital. 

Lindley,  who  gave  the  second 
annual  William  Allen  White  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Feb.  9,  said  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  White  made  possible  the 
first  jump  from  the  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con  to  the  New  York  World. 

“His  letter,”  said  Lindley,  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  sentences.  The  first 
idemified  me  by  name  as  the  son 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  The  second  read, 
ss  1  recall  it:  ‘He  has  long  legs 
and  is  willing  to  use  them.’  ” 

’No  Story,  No  Picture,' 
Gertrude  Price  Retires 
los  Angeles — Gertrude  Price, 
for  34  years  women’s  editor  of  the 
Baity  News  and  its  predecessor 
papers  and  one  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  most  respected  reporters, 
retired  this  week. 

h  was  generally  understood  that 
w  was  leaving  newspaper  work 
after  44  years  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons. 

Mrs.  Price  refused  flatly  to  dis¬ 
cuss  her  retirement  or  her  career 
With  anyone.  She  was  adamant  in 
Mr  refusal  to  permit  even  the 
Daily  News  to  run  a  story  or  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  in  connection  with  her 
retirement. 

„  story,  no  picture,”  she  said. 
What  I  have  done,  you  may  find 
in  the  paper.  What  I  am  going  to 
do  now  is  my  own  affair.” 

^at  she  has  done  in  recent 
years  is  to  give  intelligent  cover¬ 


age  to  significant  happenings  in 
the  world  of  women’s  affairs,  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  the  se¬ 
rious  business  and  discussions  un¬ 
dertaken  by  women’s  clubs. 

Lee  F.  Payne,  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor,  called  her  “the  best  in  town,” 
While  Agnes  Underwood,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  rival  Herald  and  Express 
and  a  former  protege  of  Mrs. 
Price,  believes  she  was  “one  of  the 
greatest  reporters,  male  or  female, 
who  ever  lived.” 

Mrs.  Price  began  her  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  Denver  about  1907 
just  after  she  was  graduated  from 
high  school.  Among  her  first 
duties  were  to  sweep  out  the  city 
room  every  morning  and  build  a 
fire  in  the  pot-bellied  stove. 

She  left  Denver  to  become  a 
feature  writer  for  NEA  under 
H.  B.  R.  Briggs  in  Cleveland. 
While  working  for  NEA  she  came 


to  Los  Angeles  as  a  motion  picture 
columnist,  perhaps  as  the  first 
woman  movie  columnist  in  the 
business.  Among  her  other  du¬ 
ties  as  movie  columnist,  she  was 
to  supply  NEA  with  pictures  for 
a  mat  service.  On  her  first  round 
of  the  beat  she  collected  enough 
pictures  to  supply  the  mat  service 
for  a  year. 

She  left  NEA  in  1917  to  be¬ 
come  women’s  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Canfield  Los  Angeles  Rec¬ 
ord.  She  continued  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  through  a  series  of  sales  and 
other  changes  that  led  to  the 
eventual  merger  of  the  paper  with 
the  Daily  News  in  1939.  In  1939 
she  became  women’s  editor  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Dorothy  Dietz,  assistant  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  will  become  the 
News’  women’s  editor. 


Little  Exemptions 
Aie  Piling  Up 

Salt  Lake  City — Staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Deseret  News  take  a 
serious  view  of  tax  exemptions. 

With  March  15  just  around  the 
comer,  three  staff  niembers  be¬ 
came  proud  papas  within  hours 
of  each  other  last  week. 

Announcing  daughters  were 
King  purkee,  assistant  city  editor, 
and  Glen  Bleak,  head  librarian. 
No  sooner  had  they  made  a  joint 
announcement  than  Paul  Paulsen, 
photographer,  announced  a  son. 

Waiting  for  an  exemption  to 
romp  home  are  Hack  Miller, 
sports  editor;  Tommy  Wheel¬ 
wright,  makeup  editor;  DeMar 
Teuscher,  political  writer,  and 
Marion  Dunn,  sports  Writer. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Quarter-in-Slot  Makes 
Circulation  ^Famine* 


By  Jerry  Walker 


In  the  gaslight  era,  pet^Ie 
put  quarters  into  a  meter  so  they 
could  read  newspapers.  But  now, 
editors  are  learning,  quarters 
dropped  into  the  television  piggy 
bank  don’t  buy  newspapers. 

A  big  daily  in  a  red-hot  TV 
area  went  out  to  get  the  real  story 
behind  a  circulation  dip  and  that’s 
exactly  what  it  found  out. 

The  TV  salesmen  have  been 
pretty  successful  in  this  line: 
“Why,  Mrs.  So-and-So,  you  can 
pay  for  the  television  set  very 
easily;  instead  of  buying  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day,  or  a  book  or  a 
magazine,  just  drop  the  change 
into  a  little  box.  Do  the  same 
with  what  you’d  spend  to  see  a 
movie.  Presto!  The  months  roll 
by  quickly  with  a  video  in  the 
home.  Before  you  can  say  TV, 
you’ll  have  $369.89.” 

25%  Restored  on  Call 
In  a  smaller  town,  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  only  200  stops  within  a 
few  months,  but  they  were  more 
than  usual.  Each  one  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  “Oh,  we  don’t  have 
time  to  read  the  paper  any  more,” 
the  canvassers  were  told  in  nearly 
every  instance.  That  was  just  a 
cover-up  for  piggy  bank  modesty. 

That  paper  now  gives  a  “stop¬ 
per”  a  month  alone  with  tele¬ 
vision,  then  makes  a  call.  In  25% 
of  the  stops,  renewals  are  effec¬ 
ted,  either  because  the  folks  have 
found  they  can’t  get  all  the  news 
(very  little  local  stuff)  on  their 
set  or  because  they  have  become 
more  selective  of  programs  and 
again  find  time  for  a  newspaper. 

You  get  a  typewriter  full  of 
“data”  like  this  while  sitting 
around  the  “bull  sessions”  of  an 
editors’  convention.  “How  is  tele¬ 
vision  affecting  your  newspaper?” 
Someone  is  always  popping  the 
question.  Some  of  the  answers 
aren’t  always  testproof  but  they 
represent  what  editors  are  -observ¬ 
ing  or  what  their  circulation 
managers  are  telling  them. 

You  also  hear  at  these  round¬ 
tables  that  a  quick  way  to  lose 
readers  is  to  omit  the  television 
program  logs. 

The  quarter-in-the-slot  disease 
affecting  circulation  is  expected  to 
subside  as  fewer  TV  sets  reach 
the  market.  Originally  it  looked 
like  a  famine  of  two-  or  three- 
year  proportions  until  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  is  neared.  At  any  rate, 
the  affected  papers  confidently  be¬ 
lieve  hordes  of  set-buyers  will  be¬ 
come  readers  again  once  the  in¬ 
stallment  man  is  disposed  of. 

Editors,  meanwhile,  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  their  papers  more 
compatible  with  the  new  mode  of 
reading  in  a  hurry.  The  shorter 


short  story  is  the  vogue,  but  it 
runs  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
some  that  what  TV  viewers  really 
want  is  more  information.  They 
get  enough  of  a  brushoff  now  on 
video.  They  look  to  the  papers 
for  details  behind  the  picture. 

The  job  of  most  news  execu¬ 
tives  would  be  made  easier,  an 
editor  suggested,  if  every  news 
room  were  equipped  with  a  TV 
set,  and  a  new  job  of  TV  monitor 
were  created. 

The  editor  of  a  small-city  paper 
in  a  major  TV  area  believes  a 
solid  home  -  delivery  system  will 
stave  off  the  stops  but  others  ar¬ 
gue  that  circulators  are  insisting 
on  such  early  deadlines  for 
evening  editions  that  they  can 
provide  only  morning  rewrite. 
News  sources  just  don’t  open  up 
much  before  11  a.m.  or  noon. 

In  this  connection,  an  editor 
checked  on  what  became  of  his 
papers  after  they  had  rolled  from 
the  presses  at  1:30  p.m.  He  found 
bundles  of  them  at  distribution 
points  waiting  for  the  boys  to  get 
out  of  school  at  3:30  or  4  o’clock 
to  begin  deliveries.  As  usual,  the 
papers  didn’t  land  on  front 
porches  until  suppertime. 

Sports  stories,  especially,  are 
going  to  be  longer,  if  newspapers 
are  to  offset  TV  coverage  to  sat¬ 
isfy  reader  interest.  And,  editors 
agreed,  they  must  be  accurate  to 
the  last  adjective,  telling  mainly 
why  something  happened  rather 
than  what  happened. 

As  for  pictures,  they’ve  got  to 
be  taken  in  great  number  and  at 
the  right  second.  The  TV  set 
can’t  stop  the  picture  everyone 
would  like  to  examine;  newspapers 
can.  You  can  take  it  from  the 
sports  editors  themselves,  at 
American  Prejs  Institute  seminar: 
“More,  bigger  and  better  pic¬ 
tures.” 


radio  and  photographers  were 
barred.” 

Mr.  Delaney  said  later,  “We 
contend  a  hearing  that  is  called 
as  an  open  hearing  should  be  as 
open  to  the  radio  microphone  as 
to  the  newspaper  reporter’s  pen¬ 
cil. 

“We  further  feel  that  the  radio 
audience  has  as  much  right  to 
hear  this  public  matter  through 
our  medium,  which  is  the  ^oken 
word,  as  the  newspaper  reader 
has  to  read  it  in  print. 

“.  .  .  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  principle  in  which  all 
radio  stations  in  Florida  have 
deep  concern.” 
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50  YEARS  AGO — Released  after 
30  days  in  jail  for  libeling  the 
Mayor  in  a  crusade  to  clean  up 
town,  Joseph  A.  Poole,  fighting 
young  editor  of  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Press,  was  lifted  into  a 
gaily  decorated  stage  coach  and 
driven  in  state  to  his  office. 

From  The  Fourth  Eetit< 


FM  for  College 

Manhattan,  Kan.  —  Kansas 
State  College  has  received  author¬ 
ization  from  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  to  operate 
a  frequency  modulation  station. 
Equipment  was  given  to  the  col¬ 
lege  by  Capper  Publications.  Inc., 
Topeka,  whose  WIBW  ceased  FM 
operations  several  months  ago. 


30  YEARS  AGO — ^Two  publishers, 
John  Day  Jackson  of  the  Register 
and  William  A.  Hendrick  of  the 
Times  Leader,  acted  in  unison  to 
combat  the  New  Haven,  Conn^ 
merchants’  combine  that  played 
one  paper  against  another  to  ef¬ 
fect  cut  rates  for  advertising. 
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Ads  for  Laxative 

Boots  Pure  Drug  Company, 
Ltd.,  established  in  1888  and  now 
the  largest  manufacturing  drug 
company  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  will  enter  the  U.  S.  drug 
market  this  Spring  advertising  a 
“gumdrop”  laxative  called  “Bland- 
lax.”  Hazard  Advertising  Co., 
New  York,  reports  newspapers  on 
the  budget. 


10  YEARS  AGO — Preston  Low  of 
CNPA  Statistical  Bureau  warned 
that  mounting  costs  for  labor  and 
materials,  when  revenues  cannot 
meet  expenses,  would  lead  to  more 
newspaper  suspensions. 

From  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


...Jinj  n 


OUl 


This  week — Children  of  Den¬ 
ver  went  into  action  “like  the 
U.  S.  cavalry”  and  forced  the 
Denver  Post  to  restore  the  Hopa- 
long  Cassidy  strip  which  it  had 
dropped  Jan.  3. 


Radio  and  Cameras 
In  'Excluded'  Class 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Governor 
Warren  has  refused  to  let  a  radio 
station  record  for  re-broadcast 
the  testimony  at  a  public  hearing 
on  alleged  irregularities  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  State  Supreme  Court 
Building  and  Senate  Chambers. 

Bob  Delaney,  news  editor  of 
WTAL,  was  preparing  to  set  up 
his  recording  equipment  when  he 
was  told  by  the  Governor’s  press 
secretary,  Lx>yal  Compton: 

“The  Governor  takes  the  po¬ 
sition  this  inquiry  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  judicial  hearing  and  there¬ 
fore  there  should  be  no  deviation 
from  the  previous  policy  adhered 
to  in  suspension  hearings  (involv¬ 
ing  public  officers)  when  both 


W  HAT  *THEY’RE  SAYING  ABOUT 
THE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

In  Editor  &  Publisher 


“Doing  business  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  well  as 

u.  s. 


“Couldn’t  have  been  much 
better. 


‘Best  of  any  medium  I 


“Good  replies. 


‘Quite  satisfactory. 


‘Excellent. 


“My  ads  produce  high- 
class  clientele.” 


Increase  your  scope  of  contacts  through 
these  valuable  messengers. 


Write 


Wire 


Phone 


Editor  &  Publisher  ^  Classified  Dept. 

Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  BRyanl  9-’>052 


*  We'll  gladly  furnish  the  source  of  these  comments  at  your  reguest. 
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Too  Much  PR 

continued  from  page  6 


said  Mr.  Woody.  “There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  connection  between  the 
offer  of  the  story  and  the  adver¬ 
tising.  We  coordinated  the  ad  and 
the  news  release  because  we  had  a 
story  to  tell  and  we  had  no  idea 
to  what  extent  any  newspaper 
would  use  our  prepared  release  on 
what  other  information  it  would 
print. 

(“The  Telephone  Company  does 
not  believe  in  undertaking  to  use 
advertising  to  get  anything  into 
the  news  columns.  Our  problem 
in  this  rate  case  was  to  get  our 
application  into  the  Public  Service 
Commission  before  the  public  was 
told  about  it.  It  required  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  put  the  data  into 
shape  and  deliver  it  to  Albany  by 
5  p.m.  on  Friday.  We  even  had  to 
rush  the  job  when  we  learned  that 
the  news  had  been  broken,  and  we 
also  took  steps  to  release  from 
obligation  all  those  who  had  been 
contacted  in  confidence.”) 

Headlines  for  ‘Silence’ 

George  O.  Williams,  Albany 
Times-Union,  said  he  had  sized 
up  that  the  phone  company  wanted 
little  publicity  on  its  rate  hike 
plan.  Other  editors  concurred  in 
this  impression.  The  phone  com¬ 
pany  got  page  one  banner  instead. 

The  phone  company  story  was 
branded  the  “horrible  example”  in 
private  industry’s  use  of  the  hand¬ 
out  system  after  the  editors  had 
applauded  the  effort  of  a  special 
committee  to  break  through  the 
controlled  news  combine  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  Mr.  Paxton,  who  heads 
this  group,  explained  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  abuses  was*  not  an  attack 
ui»n  the  Dewey  Administration 
“since  they  prevail  all  over  the 
country.” 

Press  Agents’  Pool 
A  government  press  agents’ 
pool,  Mr,  Paxton  noted,  has 
worked  out  an  arrangement  for 
timing  releases  so  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  can  get  a  break  in  news  play. 
It  aims,  among  other  things,  to 
prevent  clash  of  departmental  re¬ 
leases  with  news  breaks  from  the 
Legislature.  The  editors’  commit¬ 
tee  was  told  that  this  system  had 
been  requested  by  the  Capitol  cor¬ 
respondents  themselves. 

Harold  Moore,  Utica  Observer  - 
Dispatch,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  told  of  a  recent  meeting 
with  James  J.  Hagerty,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  s  secretary,  and  28  state  pub¬ 
licity  agents..  The  editors’  chief 
complaint  was  that  the  press  agents 
shield  responsible  officials  frcun 
wect  questioning  by  reporters, 
the  press  agents,  he  said,  admit¬ 
ted  that  their  job  is  to  get  as  fa¬ 
vorable  a  news  story  as  they  can 
for  their  bosses. 

If  we  keep  hollering,”  summed 
up  Mr.  Moore,  “things  might  not 
get  any  worse;  they  might  even 
get  better.” 

From  this  conversation  the  edi¬ 


tors  switched  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  press  by  two  professors, 
Warren  Walsh  and  Harp'  SchwarU, 
who  have  been  scanning  Pravda, 
Izvestia  and  other  Moscow-domi¬ 
nated  papers  to  get  clues  to  Rus¬ 
sian  life.  The  choicest  leads,  they 
said,  had  come  from  reading  the 
provincial  press,  but  lately  their 
subscriptions  have  been  cut  off. 
Now  they  get  only  an  occasional 
paper  through  “classified”  sources. 

Dr.  Walsh  declared  there^  is 
nothing  “worth  the  cable  tolls”  in 
reports  from  American  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Moscow  because  the  cen¬ 
sors  let  through  only  what  the 
Russians  want  to  tell  us.  Not  even 
everything  in  the  Soviet  press  is  j 
allowed  to  be  reported  abroad.  To 
tell  the  best  story  of  life  in  Russia,  . 
he  said,  our  newspapers  must  be  ' 
willing  to  wait  a  month  or  two 
for  information  gleaned  from  the 
Soviet  press.  1 

Professor  Schwartz,  who  has 
recently  been  hired  for  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times,  declared 
that  Pravda  and  Izvestia  contain 
rather  heavy  reading,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  our  papers.  Their  read¬ 
ers,  he  quipped,  would  regard  the 
New  York  Times  content  as  “inex¬ 
cusable  levity.”  No  sex  makes  for 
dullness  in  the  Russian  press,  he 
added. 

Editors  debated  the  ethics  of  al¬ 
lowing  staffers  to  hold  outside  jobs, 
particularly  in  public  service. 
Several  justified  the  practice,  but 
in  the  main  they  argued  that  news¬ 
papers  should  pay  good  enough 
salaries  to  dissuade  men  from  seek¬ 
ing  supplemental  income. 

Other  “conversation”  seminars 
dealt  with  editorial  promotion, 
woman’s  pages,  and  the  content  of 
hypothetical  four-page  papers.  Mr. 
Reichler  directed  the  program  and 
Fred  W.  Stein,  Binghamton  Press, 
presided. 

The  members  voted  to  establish 
annual  awards  for  journalistic 
achievement.  In  resolutions  they 
condemned  the  shutdown  of  La 
Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires  and  called 
upon  the  Federal  Alcoholic  Tax 
Unit  to  make  public  regularly  its 
decisions  in  local  cases  involving 
adulterated  liquor. 

The  summer  meeting  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Jamestown,  on  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  John  Hall,  Jamestown 
Post-Journal. 

■ 

Dean  Spencer  Retires; 
Editors  Pay  Tribute 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Dean  M. 
Lyle  Spencer  of  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism  re¬ 
tired  this  week  with  a  tribute  from 
the  state’s  editors. 

His  career,  read  a  parchment 
scroll  from  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was 
devot^  to  “lifting  candles  of 
journalism.” 

Dean  Spencer  wanted  to  retire 
a  year  ago  but  remained  on  the 
job  at  the  request  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  chancellor.  He  has  been 
head  of  the  school  for  16  years. 


At  the  Nation's  Call 


This  countr)'’s  telephone  serv’ice  is  one  of  its 
greatest  assets  in  time  of  emergency. 

W'c  have  more  telephones  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together.  They  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  a  nationwide  netw'ork,  reaching 
into  every  corner  of  the  land  and  sp>eaking  in  un¬ 
mistakable  tones  of  the  unity  and  purpose  of  the 
American  people. 

Every  telephone  is  a  weapon  for  our  defense, 
lliesc  are  not  weapons  yet  to  be  built.  They  are 
here,  forty-two  million  strong.  Behind  them  is  a 
force  of  telephone  men  and  women  equal  in  size 
to  fortv  full  strength  divisions— thoroughly  trained, 
well  equipped  and  eager  to  do  whatever  task  may 
be  set  for  them. 

America’s  telephones  are  busier  than  ever  with 
the  urgent,  vital  calls  of  production  and  defense. 
TTie  products  of  America’s  might  are  rolling  off  the 
assembly  lines  and  the  telephone  is  helping  to  get 
the  job  done. 

In  everything  that  concerns  the  defense  of  our 
country,  the  Bell  System  can  be  counted  on  to  do 
its  full  part  .  .  .  always. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Arthur  St.  G.  Joyce 
Dies  in  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  —  Arthur  St. 


G.  B.  Heal  (f^faituari) 

CUT  1  ‘C.JU  Dies  in  Philadelphia 

OQlt  LCtfCO  EiCUtOrf  ^  ^  u  Philadelphia  —  Arthur 

— iCO  ,  ?•  George  Joyce,  advertising  mana-  t>est  prwis  or  usetuiness,  Man- 

Llies  at  bo  ot  Berwwk  (Pa-)  E«-  ger  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  dard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 

„  u  for  35  years  Feb.  13.  America  Companies,  and  stresses  in  its  first  ad  of  the  1951 

\  Thomas  Young  Crafts.  90,  newspaperman,  died  Feb.  tnstitutional  senes  appearing  in 

(^rt)  Heal,  63,  who  during  21  of  for  many  years  advertising  mana-  ^  jj^  Jefferson  Hospital  midwest  newspapers, 

his  41  years  in  journalism,  was  ger  of  the  New  York  World  until  .  ...  ’  Across  a  large  map  of  the  U.  S., 

editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  his  retirement  in  1918.  in  Brook-  Uuring  his  long  career  as  a  opening  ad  asks:  “Too  Big? 
died  Feb.  8  in  a  Salt  Lake  hospital  lyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10.  newspaper  and  advertising  ® 

of  coronary  occlusion.  He  was  Louis  Edgar  Browne,  59,  for-  „ f"®  Pluladel 

stricken  Feb.  5  at  his  “retirement”  eign  trade  expert  and  a  former  nhlic  Ledger  in  several  caj 
desk.  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  .  At  one  time  he  was  it 

Product  of  a  Utah  dairy  farm,  York  Globe,  Philadelphia  Bulle-  nancial  editor  and  was  later 
Mr.  Heal  studied  bookkeeping  be-  tin  and  Chicago  Daily  News  and  ®  ‘  *  ®  Evening  Ledger, 

fore  starting  in  1910  as  a  cub  re-  a  former  Washington  correspond- 

porter  on  the  Salt  Lake  Herald-  ent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  Dasbach  El@cted 
Republican.  He  became  city  editor  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Feb.  10.  cpp,Mr«  AtE  h..»e 

of  the  nearby  Ogden  Standard-  Peter  J.  Tiry,  63,  retired  au- 


New  Standard 
PR  Ad  Program 

Chicago — Bigness  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  usefulness,  Stan- 


newspaper  and  advertising  man, 
Mr.  Joyce  was  on  the  Philadelphia 


Should  it  be  split  up?”  Copy 
points  out  that  U.  S.  is  not  the 


eign  trade  expert  and  a  former  biggest  country  in  the  world,  nor 

r^rfcrr^acnfM-iHrf^nt  rvf  th#*  At  OHC  tilDC  hc  WR.S  itS  fi- 


of  the  nearby  Ogden  Standard- 


nancial  editor  and  was  later  city 


Dasbach  Elected 

Hot  Springs,  Ark — Hugh  D. 


is  Standard  of  Indiana  the  biggest 
company  in  the  oil  industry. 

■ 

Presses  for  State  Ads 

Denver — Governor  Dan  Thorn¬ 
ton  told  the  Advertising  Club  here 


E-  'ini.'  L  ,  .  j  _ _ f.,..  Dasbach.  circulation  director  of  Feb.  1  he  intends  to  press  his 

Examiner  in  1911,  but  returned  S  Star,  was  elected  campaign  in  the  Legislature  for  a 

to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1912  to  be-  prevmusly  President  of  the  Midwest  Circula-  $250,000  yearly  fund  to  advertise 

come  city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  cialist  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 


come  city  e^tor  of  the  5u/r  Lufe  fS  7  ^  Managers  Association  here  Colorado,  in  an  effort  to  attract 

12.  He  succeeds  Dar  M.  new  industries  and  develop  mar- 
was  back  on  the  Herald-Republi-  . ^  ’  ’j  rki  u  \  Sims.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  who  kets  for  livestock  and  agricultural 

‘ Kft;.  e4iUT,£ 

was  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tele-  (N.  H.)  Telegraph  for  20  years,  — 
gram  from  1920  until  1927  when  a  former  business  manager  of  the 

he  was  made  managing  editor  of  Gardner  (Mass.)  News  and  ad-  C 

the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  From  vertising  department  member  of  ^ICLSSITICCL  iDCCLtOTl 

1929  until  June,  1950,  when  Mr.  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  ^ 

Heal  “retired”  to  direct  editorial  iu  Worcester,  Feb.  5.  RATE  GUIDE— Consecutive  Insertions. 

pages  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  .John  D.  Spencer,  who  was  .itijatiowb  WAifm  cLAWimAXioin 

and  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  he  "''th  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  Um  Bat*  i  tiM 

was  editor  of  the  former  publica-  when  he  retired  10  years  ago  and  i  SM  *  m 


Classified  Section 


tion. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Heal  was  a 
recluse.  His  by-line  is  a  collector’s 


who  had  worked  for  newspapers 
in  many  cities,  Jan.  27. 

Walter  O.  Bingham,  48,  a 


item  for  it  appeared  above  only  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
one  story  in  his  four  decades  of  photographer  since  1933  and  for 
writing.  Yet  he  gave  by-lines  by  )0  years  earlier  a  rejwrter  and 
the  thousands.  ‘Jtiver  for  the  News.  Feb.  9. 

Bert  had  a  passion  for  anony-  .  " 

mity  and  made  it  a  general  policy  G.  B.  Christian  DlGSJ 
to  refrain  from  joining  civic  or  Harding  Press  Agent 

hI  "hi^nihrivir  n  WASHINGTON-GcOrgC  B.  Chris- 

His  death  brought  expressions  of  President  Warren 


regret  from  the  religious  and  po-  ^  HarHino’«  cnntact  man 

litical  leaders  in  Utah  and  the  Harding  s  press  contact  man 


Utah  Sature  sus^nd^  its  (‘^®  o^®®  Presidential  press 
Aguiar  busing,  .o  pa?  a  ipacial 


RATE  GUIDE— Consecutive  Insertions. 

AIJ.  OTHBE  ClaAMinCATIONB 

SrrCATlONB  WANTBD  iMrtlim  Lte*  BaM 

ln**rtl*M  U>*  Bat*  1  tlM 

1  $M  *  JS9 

8  aoA  over  .40  4  aoA  over  .80 

ConMcnUv*  Inaertlon*  brlac  beet  (Lower  M  and  59  w*»k  rata* 

raanlta.  obtalnabl*  apoo  appUoatlaol. 

miart*  ad*  accepted  (roai  foeoc- 
Advaaee  Payaoat  Beaaeetid  nixed  companle*. 

ADVEBTI8IMO  AOENOIBS  ehargad  at  oar  Hatlonal  OlaaaUled  rat* 
leat  eonunlaaion.  (InAOlr*  for  rataa.) 

Count  au  unite  per  Him  (Box  wordlnc  taka*  97  onlta).  Mo  abbrevtatlon*. 
Add  1 6c  (or  Box  service — Repliea  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Idontltlea 
held  ia  itrietast  eonfdane*. 

Editor  A  Fuhthhor  rotorvma  tho  right  to  edit  mil  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(Aftrr  Laal  Mall) 

Address:  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS _ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

secrwaiy  paon  i  come  into  exist-  Legal  Notice  Newspaper  Brokers 

ence)  died  at  his  home  here  Feb.  - T'T"  _ _ — rT~T 

in  Ho  M/ac  78  iiAorc  rtlH  PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By-  Celebrating  our  30TH  YEAR  without 

lu.  ne  was  /o  yiu-  Law*,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newsps- 

The  Harding  -  Christian  team  Stockholders  of  the  Editor  A  Pub-  per  Drokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 

diffbrrf  ^  moa  ot  ks  succei-  “j,';"  STl,-."o™!l.nV.  s.'u."il!K  “ 

sors  m  that  the  President  was  a  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  LEN  EEIGHNER  AGENCY 


resolution  praising  his  fairness  and  ..c.c  .  ou 

impartiality  »® 28  years  old. 

Children  were  his  hobby.  Bal-  ..J‘'®  Harding  -  Christ!^  teair 
loon,,  gum  and  candy  Jesc  al-  °L“, 


U/QVC  nrd^cAnt  fnr  thiArrt  \n  HsaeV  rioiuciu  woa  a  Times  TOWCr,  Times  Bqasre,  New  LiKN  AUfiWUX 

ways  preseni  lor  ^em  in  nis  aesK  newspaperman  and  the  secretary  York  is.  N.  T.,  «t  ii:oo  A.  M.  on  Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigsn__ 
drawer.  Nor  did  they  have  to  call  ^  P  ^  reverse  has  been  February  2t,  i»5i,  for  to  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  job 

upon  him  for  he  dished  out  lolly-  ,  ,  Ii.  ,  .  ^  V'*’'  -t!”*'"®*!.  **  Rl«nt  in  the  Southwest  cbntaet  Jsmes 

aJwZc  u  I  a  -i  true  for  the  past  two  decades.  m»y  legsUy  come  before  the  meeting.  ^  Jackson  Pauls  Valley  Okla 

pops  to  them  on  buses,  elevators,  wr  r'KriVfJn.n  i.  CHARLES  T.  STUART  v»iiey.  oxia. 


SerttheiJ^"'  can;  to  wTsh^ 


l^r  f^hri^tiJiii  A  OdTincrat  CHARLES  T.  8XUART 

Mr.  t^nnsnan,  a  uemocrai,  29.  1951  Secretary 


to  Mr.  Harding,  a  Republican,  NewsDaoer  Brokers  bagousiv^  soutneastem  aa.iy  .. 

.k-  «..ki:ck.>i!  i-vcwapapcr  proacni _  substantial  interest  for  sale  by  retir- 

when  the  Manon,  O.,  publisher  ^  ing  owner.  »25,ooo  down.  OWe  toan- 

was  elected  to  the  Senate.  property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W.  Cial  references.  Box  7802,  Editor  8 

0  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Publisher. _ 

^  ^  .  /-VI  V  5.  California.  LOS  ANGELES  WEEKLY 

Quarter-Century  Club  m.v  wwoTwppq  w..,k.n,in..  w  ~v'  pah’  circulation,  legallt 

,,,.  *  _  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ADJUDICATED  No  nlant  but  good 

Janesville,  Wis.  —  Orgamza-  Established  .1914.  Newspapers  bought  printing  ccmtract.  Askmg  96,000  with 
tion  of  a  Janesville  Gazette-  and  sold  without  publicity. _  93,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  4958  Mel- 


_ Publications  for  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  southeastern  daily  or 
snbstantial  interest  for  sale  by  retlr- 


Hearst  West  Coast  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Mech.  Chief  Dies  Quarter-Century  Club 

Los  Angeles  p>uis  M.  Rich-  Janesville,  Wis.  —  Organiza- 
ardson,  ^hanical  supenntendent  ^f  a  Janesville  Gazette- 

for  all  Hearst  Pacific  ^st  news-  ^CLO  Quarter  Century  Club 
papers  died  suddenly  of  a  cerebral  composed  of  16  present  and  re- 
hemorrhage  Feb.  9  at  his  home  tjred  employes  of  more  than  25 


.yraiww.yv  vviu.  <^aeuxx4«.M  aj  a  uo  A  0  a-b  .  av  a  Hvw»sa»  printing  CODtrSCt.  ASKing  ^,UUU  Wlb« 

tion  of  a  Janesville  Gazette^  and  sold  without  publicity, _  g3,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll.  4958  Mel* 

WCLO  Quarter  Century  Club  PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. - 

<x,WO,ed  of  16  pre«nt  and  re- 


in  Glendale.  He  was  68. 


years’  service  was  completed  at  a 


Mr.  Rfchardson  was  president  recent  dinner  meeting.  George  F. 
of  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me-  Raubacher  was  elected  president. 


chanical  conference  and  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  where  he  had  worked  since 
1905.  Before  joining  the  Hearst 
organization  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


-.2610  Nebraska  (St.,  sioux  Uity,  lowa.  growing  city  of  T.oou.  E-rice  fio.uuvi 

newspaper  valuations  fiSL'er*!'”'"-  * 

A**S*”va'n  BENTfiu?SEN  INDUSTRIAL  eenter  »en>i-w^^ 

446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  »nd  9165,000.  J.  R. 

- - - — -  bert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  OsU- 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel  fornia. _ _ 

S^?®  H^Knox,  SUPERIOR  California  Weekly.  W 

218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salma,  Kansas,  income  914,000  last  year.  Also  xmall 


Paul  Feng  Killed  21819  Journal  Bldg.,  Sabina,  Kansas’.  f,Iiom?Tl4,000*\a8t”  yes^^*Al8o‘  xmall 

SiNGAPORE-Paul  Feng,  Chinese  ^STet"/*  odI^t"  B?Sws  benl^Tof 

newsman  who  spent  a  number  of  Publishers  for  Ma’ny  Years  California. _ _ 

years  in  tjie  United  States,  was  Pj_Ol  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif.  western  dailiw 

reported  among  those  killed  in  an  dailies  OR  weeklies — Mountain  that  are  priced  9225,000  to  One  Mil- 


His  widow  and  three  sons  sur-  airplane  crash  near  the  Siamese  Midwest,  ^nthwest  Ray  E  lion.  iState  your  financial  ^'i**®;; 

.  ,  .  u  J  1  Mohler  &  Associates.  812  Boston  The  minimum  cash  down  is  giou.wvv* 


border  Jan 


Bldg..  Denver,  Colorado.  I  W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAXflPORNIA  weekly  netting  over  E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
$13,000,  located  in  a  rapidly-growing  Printing  Machinery 

area  enjoying  snperb  climate  pTua  out  Bought  and  Sold 

atanding  financial  aUbility.  Well  Erecting  and  Rebuilding 

eauipped  plant,  potential  daily  field  975  North  Church  Street 

$70,000  with  only  $15,000  down.  Thia  Rockford  Illinola 

ia  a  tremendous  paper  for  so  little  - — — - — ! 

cash  investment.  M ASON-MOORE-TRACY,  InC. 

QUICK  ACTION  buys  an  exclusive  Printing  Press  Engineers 

California  weekly  grossing  $29,000  MarhinicK  flnrj  Mnvprc 

including  commercial  printing.  $10.-  MacnmiSTS  and  MOVerS 

000  operating  net.  Good  plant,  grow-  Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 
ing  area.  $12,500  oiGy  $5,000  erect  or  repair  presses 

down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  ANYWHERE 

Broker,  3570  Prances  Ave.,  Venice,  og  Hast  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Cal..  Ph-  EX-78744. _  Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

CHAIN  OF  3  weekly  papers  in  8  - 

Middle  West  towns,  15  miles  apart  i  a  i  r  rM\/r-\M 

Office  in  each;  papers  printed  in  cen¬ 
tral  plant.  All  three  towns  steady 
farm  trade  centers.  Several  live  in¬ 
dustries  in  each.  Most  of  staff  draft 
exempt.  Total  circulation  3,500.  Busi¬ 
ness  paid  net  of  35%  on  cost  in  1950. 

1951  gross  about  $65,000.  Takes 
$14,000  down.  Larry  Towe  Agency, 

1807  S.  Shore.  Holland.  Mirhiaan. 


Publicatiwns  for  Sale 


HIGH  PROFITS,  low  cost — that's 
this  Southern  Michigan  weekly.  For 
tale  because  of  poor  health.  Ideal 

husband-wife  property.  Pays  annual  ,, ,  ,  _ 

net  of  62%  on  cost  of  business  and  MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving, 
building.  Write  Box  7325,  Editor  h  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Publisher,  for  full  story.  "**'"**"*"®®'  *e''V'ce  natlon- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 

EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  newspa- 1  MACHINE  CO„  INC. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Newsprint _ 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY  AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 

Printing  Machinery  sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 

Bought  and  Sold  _  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever- 

Erecting  and  Rebuilding  green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 

975  North  Church  Street_  _  largest  converters  of  newsprint. 

Rockford  Illinois  - — - 

_  CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mil! 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.  '.“v,?;.’ 

Printinq  Press  Engineers  ™e',t  and  eontwaan,  boakines.  la- 

Ad  I  .  .  ,  I  hi  quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 

Machinists  and  Movers  supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lexins- 

Web,  Offset.  Flat-Bed  Experts  ^Regt®  i-s^o. 

We  will  move.^MM^o^repair  presaes  STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolla — 


oa  v-A,*  $4U  o*  v™*  Vaa.i,  q  m  V  sheets.  All  aiaes.  All  types  printing  I 
28  York^3.  N.  Y.  p.pe„.  Box  7062.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd,,  Burbank,  Calif. 

Maintenance — Service — Repaira 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  L;rndhurst,  N.  J. 


PuhlicatloB*— Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  newspa-  MACHINE  CO„  INC. 

perman,  81,  wanta  to  buy  Into  Florida  aflae— 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


weekly  or  small  daily,  with  active 
participation  on  editorial  or  bnsiness 
tide.  Consider  job  shop  partnership 


STillwell  6-0098  0099 
CROSS  FILES 


NEWSPRINT  I 

ORIGINAL  MILL 

SHIPMENTS  I 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  | 

Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  7061,  Editor  &  Pnblisher 

_ Photo-Engraving 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EOU'PMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


_ Preaa  Kowni  ^ 

CURRENT  OFFERINGS.  ' 

325-G  Vandercook  full  page  Power  j 
Proof  Press. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
ROTARY— FLATBED 
ALL  SIZES  AVAILABLE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


to  linncrn'iw'paper.  bL’’7365!  EdT  NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and  WESEL  Electric  heavy  duty  Galley 


tor  ft  Publisher. 


VETERAN  managing  editor,  well-sup-  Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write  I  HUE  full  page  flat  l 

ported  financially,  wishes  to  lease  211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio  HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller, 
small  daily,  option  to  buy.  Box  106,  CHerry  1-3305— YEIIowstone  2-4445  CURVED  Casting  Boxe 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _  ishing  Machines  f< 


erected  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specializing  in  Dnplex  equip¬ 
ment. 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 


Proof  Press. 

AM8CO  Saw  Trimmer. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  &  Drill. 

HOE  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 


Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  by  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man:  good  solid  old  established 

weekly  or  small  daily  enjoying  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  thriving  community.  P.  O. 
Box  1532,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ctriooa*— Features 

PROMO'nON  MANAGERS,  here’s  a 
fast  turnover  public  relations  Ides. 
Write  for  folder,  no'obligation.  Mid¬ 
west  Syndicate,  Box  583,  Wheaton, 
Illinois. 

Promotion  Services 

IS  THERE 

A  YOUTH  PROBLEM 
„  IN  TOUR  COMMUNITY! 

IF  THERE  18  and  yon  are  willing  to 
wnsor  a  commnnity  service  that  will 
affectively  reduce  delinquency  and 
youthful  crime  and  result  in  creating 
(pod  will  and  an  increase  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  your  paper  eommanicate  with 
RETIRED  PATROLMAN,  JUVENILE 
AID  BUREAU,  JA5IES  M.  TUTTIE, 
161-(>6  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Modernize  Your  Women’s  Page  I 

Working  woman  editor  will  analyze 
women’s  page  makeup  and  coverage, 
give  practical  advice.  Reasonable 
rates.  Box  7373,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

50  WAYS  TO  CUT  DOWN 
CLASSIFIED  OVERHEAD 

WRITE  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our 


CHerry  1-3305 — YEIIowstone  2-4445  CURVED  Casting  Boxes  ft  Plate  Fin- 
_  _  ishing  Machines  for  all  standard 


1  sheet  cuts. 

MACHINF.RY  and  SUPPLIES  i  40"  Chandler  ft  Price  Ante.  Power 
„  — "  "■■■  Cutter. 

Composhlg  Room  industrial  Paper  Shredder. 

““7“  BALERS — both  new  and  used. 

INTERTYPES  new  hall  Form  Tables  ft  “Dural” 

“C”  Intertypea  $12835,  $14869  light-weight  Stereo.  Chasea. 

with  qnadding  attachment.  THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Ine 

“C”  Intertypea  $7891 — $8239,  8  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

mags,  gas  or  electric  pot.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  $12835,  $14869 
with  qnadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertypea  $7891— $8239,  8 
mags,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C3SM  (7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8,  14. 

45C  Ooss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Ooat  Shaver 

Northern  Machine  Works 
323-29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


("^TYDCC  !  FOR  SALE:  32-psge  Hoe  Web  News 

J  1  .  o  1  k  paper  Press,  four  plates  wide,  23  9/16" 

M  ^  D  sheet  ent  with  complete  stereotype 

C  Ooss  Mat  Roller  i  equipment  and  motor  for  either  A.C 

D  Ooat  Shaver  _  ,  or  D.O.  Ready  immediate  delivery 

Northern  Machine  Works  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box  7244. 

19  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  Kditor  ft  PnhUsher _ 

TVDCCCTTlKlf^  1 4  A f^LJlKICC  DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES  presses— from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 

Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turner 
2  MODEL  G2  INTERTTPE8  $18097,  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
$16607,  with  qnaddera,  aaws.  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches; 
electric  pota,  AO  Motors,  and  10  Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 

HOE  AND  DUPLEX  S  and  4  unit 
of  modern  2  l^ter  dlapIa^T  mats.  ...t,  now  onS. 


of  modern  2  letter  display  mat 
Model  14  LINOTYPE  $48783 
Model  81  LINOTYPE  $52650 
Modal  32  LINO’TTPE  $80443 
Model  8  UNOTYPE  $87471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

SOO  Fifth  Ave. — N.  T.  18 
BRyant  0-1182 


presses,  rolls  on  each  end,  22)4"  cut¬ 
off,  now  available,  will  tell  unit  from 
either  press. 

GEORGE  O.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 


FOR  «ALE 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  UNITS 
Two  used  HOE  open  fountain  unitH, 
68"  web  width,  43"  cylinders. 
Box  7366.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


FOR  SALE;  Late  Model  8  Linotypes.  [  68"  weh  width,  43"  cylinders. 

Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  23  ]  Box  7366.  Editor  ft  Publisher  | 
split  magazines.  Model  C  Intertypea  ~  „  ,,  ,  ,  i  -  .v  j 

with  and  without  qnadders,  Model  B  kOR  .S.VLE-— Model  QQ  Dufdex  flatbed 
Intertype.  Immediate  Delivery.  Print-  press  Excellent  cimdition  Now  print- 
crah  RopreRentativFs.  277  Broadway,  fi.OOO  papers  May  be 

- I  in  operation.  Available  about  April  1, 

MODEL  2^  LINOTYPE  S39510.  Gas  I  Best  offer  takes.  The  Daily  Union, 


•ammarv  of  *in  MODEL  2^  LINOTYPE  539510.  Gas  Best  offer  takes.  The  Daily  Union, 

er,  to  thT  How^Ia  mercial-News.  Danville,  Illinois.  '»•  ‘hf,  running.  Sam  8. 


»»luable  ma”i«e'‘^en?  hlfnf'Lh.  r*ih*  Availabirabout  March  15  -The  Co^ 
r;  to'^he•Ho''wTrT‘pa^to‘h  Cla'’ss1fle’d  — ci«l-News.  Danville.  Illinois. 
Advertising  Service  constantly  re-  Mafl  Room  ~ 

SEE  for  yourself  why  the  Howard  ~ 

la  the  *want  Ad  fierv*  nci  x  ^^Nki\/C\//^DC 

Ice  that  Makes  You  More  Money,  Ask  BELT  CONVEYORS 

*or  sample  copy  and  complete  details.  Steel  Frames  and  Tops — with  Bundle 
It  todayl  — Drop  openini^s.  Two  110-foot  sec* 

tions  complete  with  A.  G.  Motors  and 

HOWARD  PARISH  ControW, 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plan.  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

“•lly  News  Tower  Miami  32,  Fla.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


BELT  CONVEYORS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  -Vvenne,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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i..  nr  (in  the  floor  running.  Sam  S. 
I’lintnlillo.  311  Lincoln  Avenue,  I.ynd- 
liiirst.  Now  .Tersey. _ 

HOE  three  unit  with  double  folder 
23  9/16  cutoff.  Rubber  rollers,  A.C. 
drive.  Balcony  model. 

HOE  two  nnit  double  folder  23  9/16 
cutoff,  complete  stereo.,  A.C.  drive. 

DUPLEX  semi-cylindrical  22H  cut¬ 
off. 

DOUBLE  folder  complete  stereo., 
A.C.  drive. 

OOSS  45C  mat  roller  chain  drive. 

PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  LIMITED 
I.inndon,  Canada. 


5  HOE  UNITS 
STRAIGHT  PATTERN 

They  have  two  double  folders,  two 
color  cylinders,  two  AO  drives,  22J<" 
cut-off,  reels,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOISE  _  IDAHO 

.VIl'LTII/lTHS  and  Davidson  Offset 
presses  coinpletely  rebuilt  and  sold 
with  a  one  year  guarantee;  we  deliver 
and  install  upon  request.  Ail  model 
machini-s  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  .MAIUNG  MACHINES,  INC.. 

1911  Pine  Street.  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16^  sheet  ent.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  snd  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Ine.,  Stamford, 

Connectient.  _ _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR;  4 -Page  deck 
two-to-one  model,  now  available. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. _ _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
(mntrol  panels,  220  volt,  3  phsse,  60 
cycle  A(J.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7}4  H.P.  crosshead  type, 
will  drive  3  or  4  units  at  moderate 

One  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
16-page  tubnlar,  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  orlced. 
immediately  available. 

The  Fastem  Color  Printing  Co. 
_ Waterbnry  20,  Conn. _ 

Dl^PLEX  TUBULAR  24-Page  Press, 
half  and  qnarter-page  folder,  available 
February  1.5th.  AC  motor  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise _ Idaho 

EIGHT-PAGE  flat  bed  press  available 
.Vpril  1.  Excellent  printer,  14  chasea, 
gooii  rubber  rollers,  motor  snd  drive. 
Not  a  Goss  or  Dnplex  bnt  one  of  tho 
best  flat  beds  ever  maiie.  Make  ns  an 
offer.  The  Gsaette,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  The  following  Intertype 
mats  in  good  condition:  1  font  6  pt. 
$541  Intertype  $1  with  Bold,  $90.00: 

2  fonts  6  pt.  Ideal  with  Bold  $1571 
<fl)  $90.00;  14  fonts  7  pt.  Ideal  with 
Bold  $637  @  $90.00;  1  font  18  pt. 
Chelt.  Extra  Bold  Cond.  $422,  $100. 

3  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  with  Bold  Tele¬ 
type  Mats  $2189,  used  only  30  days, 

$180.00.  Box  7274,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 

lisher.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  full  nagt  Flat  electric 
Form-O-Scorch,  model  F,  with  Giant 
size  Mat  Humidor.  Excellent  value. 
Box  100,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

STEREO  8AWI  Augustine  30  x  SO 
table,  a.c,  motor.  Exceptional  buy. 
Box  158,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Wanted  to  Bay 

12  TO  16  page  Rotary  press  wjtli 
stereotype  equipment.  Key  West  Citi 
zon.  Kfv  Florid*. 
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Wanted  to  Boy 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  91132 


HELP  WANTED 


Circnlation 


PUBLISHER  of  ABC,  Anglo-Jewi»h 
Weekly  geeks  circulation  producer. 
Territory  open.  Eventually  have  full 
control.  Details:  Examiner,  186  Jora- 
lemon  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


Oassified  AdTCrtMafl 


RCM  CLmiiiAM  WE  HAVE  an  opening  on  our  staff 

BEN  Sr.ULMAN  ASSOCIATES  for  an  experienced  classified  salesman; 
,  one  who  is  capable  of  being  the  sec- 

500  tifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  ond  man  in  the  department.  The  man 

we  seek  must  be  draft  exempt,  full  of 
BRyant  9-1132  ideas  and  have  the  push  to  put  them 

_ across.  The  pay  is  straight  salary 

WANTED  NOW:  Elrods,  Ludlows  plus  commissions  for  extra  effort.  Give 
Model  8  and  14  Linotypes.  Write,’  whether  married  or  single,  refer- 

call  or  wire  for  quick  cash  deal’,  ences  and  availability  in  first  letter. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.  88  Replies  will  be  kept  confidential. 
Gold  St..  New  York  City.  RE-2-2’283  Write  L.  R.  Benson,_  Classified  Man- 

nrvoo  T.  i — ; - r~ - -  accr.  Capital  and  Journal,  Topeka, 

®!"8ie  width  (two  pages  Kansas, 
oisl  ■-  u  ”  *uch  printing  diameter, 


21f^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisiiig 


r-giior  &  Publisher. _ |  EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  man  or 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS  two  to  woman,  on  small  daily  in  the  South, 
one.  Write  Box  7237,  Editor  &  Pub-  Layout,  copy  and  selling  required, 
lisher.  Tell  all  about  yourself  in  first  reply. 

WANTED— Used  Hoe  or  Goss  4,000-  7357.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

lb.  Stereotype  Metal  Pot  with  Pump.  MEN  TO  TRAVEL  Southwest,  sell  ad- 
Prefer  gas  burners  with  blower  and  vertising  in  official  sheriff  and  police 
agitator.  Send  description  and  nrice  magazine.  Top  compensation  for  se- 
Box  7323,  Editor  &  ^ubHsher  lerO'd  representative!  SOUTHWEST 


aKuaiur.  sena  aescription  and  nrice  magazine.  lop  coinpeuBaiion  lur  ec- 
Box  7323,  Editor  &  ^iihlUhe"  ^  lected  representative!  SOUTHWEST 

vp-iriMrn - ^ ^ -  LAW,  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New 

NEEDED.  Small  Rotary  Press  with  Mexico. 

,,  J’^ithout  stereotype  equipment.  .  ; 

2244*  cut-off.  Call  or  Wire  collect  POSITION  open  for  experienced  man. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co  88  Salary  $70  per  week  plus  bonus. 
Gold  St.,  New  York  City.  REctor  Write  to  A.  O’Connor,  Durango  Her- 
2-2283. _  aid  Democrat,  Durango,  Colorado. 


QUARTER-PAGE  Folder  Mat  Roller  ENGLAND  daily  in  city  over 

Cutler-Hammer  paper  con’veVoJ  Sta-Si  100-000.  has  opening  on  local  staff  for 
mat  dryer.  Curbed  router  Box  m  salesman.  Salary  and  bonus. 

Boise,  .  Idaho  Opportunity  unlimited.  Desire  man 

nr  s-rr.^, - ^ - -  26  years  old.  Give  complete  res- 

W'ANTEp  —  8-Page  Duplex  Flatbed  nme.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
rress  suitable  for  standard  and  tab-  7364.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

condmo’’nlnd**l^nipped  wit^Altefna^^^  ADVERTISING  salesman  capable  of 
ing  Current  niotor  Reolr  Box  121  becoming  publisher,  part  owner  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  ^  ^  °  s>nall  d®''?  after  working  5  years  for 

_  us  as  advertising  salesman  to  karn 

our  methods  while  we  get  acquainted 
with  your  character  and  ability.  We 
own  chain  of  small  dailies. 

MavTtTFrTTt - T - - - - K  BO  not  apply  if  yon  want  to  start 

Soiifhcrn  rf  =  ii  *  .0"  small  at  top.  You  must  be  hard-working 

to  sunerviso  Jli  "'t”  with  ability  legman,  make  fast  good  layouts,  and 
1?  and  «VhLi  efficient-  g„od  salesman.  Knowledge  of  news 

ly  and  actively  handle  part  of  adver-  advantageous 

Win*  ?onsld'e‘r  ■  P''®f^"ed-  WRITE*  of  selling  successes,  special 

thoiirh  .“*•  events,  contracts.  Write  fully  statini; 

with*fiill  application  age,  education,  experience  in  full,  ret- 

136  Trov***AVo^S.*°  Glenn  Jones.  Box  crences.  past  salaries,  salary  expected, 
elsewhere^’  f®*'  appointment  Write  Box  7370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  — _ _ _ _ _  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ex- 

Circulation  perience,  good  sales  and  layout  abili¬ 

ties.  references  and  car,  wanted  im- 
Sundav  PiihnV.ii™”"."'  mediately  for  small  six-day  evening 

izatioif  nno  ViI2"'  *KP''®»*>^e  organ-  daily  in  sunny  northern  New  Mexico, 
ing  C'it?e.  Must  be  draft-proof.  Box  124,  Editor 

JU,  "j'l'uifrK  ^  - 

perience,  reference,  age,  etc.  Car  IMMEDIATE  opening  for  display  ad- 
"®ces88ry.  Write  Box  7331,  Editor  &  vertising  salesman.  Variety  of  active 
Un blisher.  accounts.  Only  daily  in  fast  growing 

AOORE<;qTVg  ri—^i  T~  northern  Ohio  city.  Top  salary.  Real 

prize-winninv*^*^  'r  5*'°“  f®’’  opportunity  for  aggressive  man  with 

of  25  000  paper  in  city  ideas.  State  experience  and  when 

ord  avainsf  successful  rec-  available  for  interview.  Box  128,  Edi- 

- 

sential.  Send  full  data,  and  refer-  WANTED — experienced,  draft-exempt 
ences.  Attractive  salary  and  bnnns  advertising  salesman  or  saleswoman 
r  !  Box  7317,  Editor  &  Pub-  for  position  on  ad  staff  of  4,200  cir- 

“’’u®*'- _ culation  daily.  Salary  plus  commis- 

RA«!TPt?v  nr. a  ; — : —  sion.  Must  know  how  to  sell.  All  re¬ 
needs  ^  population  pHps  confidential.  Write  John  Bat- 

?erritnrv  ill?  Xf  ®“‘^d®  dorff.  The  News-Advocate,  Manistee 

territory.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  One  Michigan 
who  has  produced  results  through  * 

boy  promotion.  Salary  about  $75.00.  - - FHitnrial 

plus  bonus  for  increase.  If  interested.  ILauonai 

t®  ^®''b.  apply,  giving  COPYREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
TiJ  past  employment  morning  desk.  Must  have  five  years 

Fditn,.  j2"t>  fo  Box  '1363,  extierience  on  newspaper  of  good 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _  standing.  Reply  with  full  detailsT  in- 


HELP  WANTED 


Edttorial 


WRITER 

Nationwide  corporation  has 
permanent  position  for  ex¬ 
perienced  mature  writer  at  / 
its  head  office  in  New  York 
City.  Must  have  several 
years’  experience  in  newspa- 

Ser  or  magazine  writing. 

knowledge  of  industrial  mag¬ 
azine  editing  and  experience 
in  writing  training  materials 
desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Applicant  must  be  willing  to 
transfer  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  at  a  later 
date.  Salary  based  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience. 

Send  complete  record  of  edu¬ 
cation,  business  experience, 
age.  marital  status  and  date 
available  for  employment. 

Box  EP  1987,  221  W.  41, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  small  daily  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid.  Two-man  staff.  Must 
handle  everything  from  wire  editing 
to  proof  reading.  Send  references  and 
salary  expected.  Publisher,  Northern 
Wyoming  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wy¬ 
oming. 


YOUNG  WOMEN,  eastern  daily  would 
like  to  hear  from  applicants  with  some 
newswriting  experience  or  school  of 
journalism  training  for  general  as¬ 
signments.  Write  fully  first  letter.  Box 
7377.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Llnotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio. 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Litcniry  Agency _ 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ADVERTISING  Manager  desires 
change.  Age  41,  married,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7295.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
DESIRE  place  with  congenial  pub¬ 
lisher  interested  in  larger  profits  from 
skilled  management.  Sound,  seasoned 
experience.  Daily  of  10,000  to  25,000. 
Record  and  finest  references  available. 
Silary  open.  Box  110,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST — Editorial.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Staff  position  on  daily 
desired.  Box  7359,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


'SPORTS  EDITOR  and  reporter,  ex¬ 
perienced,  college  graduate  preferred 
but  not  requirement.  Daily  newspaper, 
9.000  circulation,  in  rapidly  growing 
industrial  community  with  two  high 
schools.  If  interested  write  immediate¬ 
ly,  send  references  to  city  editor. 
Herb  Kinkead,  Borger  News-Herald, 
Borger,  Texas. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
—A  career  with  leading  midwest  food 
company,  unlimited  opportnnity  for 
top  man,  aged  80  to  35,  editorial 
baahgnound,  full  creative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Qualifications,  personal  his¬ 
tory,  references,  present  salary  to 
Box  7338,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photographers 


THERE  is  a  first  rate  opportunity  for 
a  photographer  to  go  into  business  for 
himself  in  Virginia,  specializing  in 
pictures  of  purebred  livestock.  Highly 
specialized  field  but  wide  open  and 
remunerative.  Leading  livestock  mag¬ 
azine  offers  full  cocmeration.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details,  write  Box  112,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT  circulation  Managsr 
or  Country  Circnlation  Department, 
free  to  travel.  4  years  experienes 
District  Manager  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper.  3  years’  experience  Magazine 
Newsstand  Sales,  city  and  country. 
Publishers’  representative,  and  whole¬ 
sale  agency  manager.  Married, 
years  old,  veteran.  Seek  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence,  Southern  and  Eastern  ststes. 
Box  7350,  Circnlation  Management, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  canable, 
honest  and  aggressive  available  to 
some  progressive  publisher  March  HI. 
A  man  of  good  repute,  references  to 
satisfy  most  exacting.  Draft  safe. 
Write  Box  7372,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  seeks  chan^. 
Aggressive,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  phases  circulation  work.  Economi¬ 
cal  builder  with  know-how.  Age  45. 
Box  7375,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  45. 
Married,  neat  appearance.  23  T®*®* 
experience  on  newspapers  from  1®  ** 
150,000  circulation.  Know  circulation 
thoroughly.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  past  records  for  increased  reve¬ 
nue  and  circulation.  Best  refe^nces. 
Go  anywhere.  But!  prefer  Texas. 
.Available  at  once.  Replies  in 
confidence.  Write  Box  7376,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  


CIRCULATION 
PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 


eluding  references.  Job  now  open. 
AVrite  Box  7177.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  growing 
morning  daily  in  small  southern  city. 


TXf  Xfu-TVT  s 'Tn- _ A  AAT-nA^w-rr  .  1  c.  L,  r.un.i\  t"  n  lor  gruwius 

TTOV^PRnvfvr^nva*  CIRCULA-  morning  daily  in  small  southern  city. 

Send  references  and  starting  salary 
in  noA  advance  expected.  Box  7320,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

an  80,000  semi-weekly  forty-year-old 

newspaper  which  is  leading  its  field  — ; - : — ; — - = — 

in  New  York.  Applicants  must  be 

thoroughly  familiar  with  the  news-  ,80.000  circulation,  looking  for 

stand,  carrier  boy,  wholesale  and  General  Reporter  with  those  qualifi- 
ronte  man  distribution.  Excellent  sal-  Cations.  World  War  II  veteran  pre- 
ary  plus  bonus  for  the  right  man. 

All  applications  held  in  strict  eon-  102.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

fidenee.  C.  B.  Powell,  President  and  WANTED  general  all  around  reporter. 
Editor,  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  preferably  unmarried.  Daily  News, 
2340  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  T.  27,  N.  Y.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN  —  Large 
Eastern  Newspaper  has  opening  for  a 
man  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  stereotyping.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  industrious  man  who 
can  get  production.  To  the  right  man 
consideration  will  be  given  to  promo¬ 
tion  to  superintendent.  Box  7324, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  9-machine 
composing  room  on  7,000  afternoon 
New  England  daily  newspaper.  Open 
shop.  High  as  $125  per  week  for  right 
man.  No  drifters,  no  prima  donnas 
need  apply.  Box  7223,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WANTED;  Linotype  machinist  to 
take  charge  of  maintenance  in  open 
shop  Composing  Room  of  ideally  sitn- 
atea  Sonthern  California  Daily.  Must 
be  thoroughly  competent  and  agree¬ 
able.  Good  pay  and  permanent  job  for 
the  right  party.  State  age,  experience 
and  referenees.  Write  to  Box  7288, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  manager  18  years  top¬ 
flight  experience  all  phases  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  metropolitan  dailies.  Suc¬ 
cessful  management  record  gaineu 
through  ideas,  planned  selling,  pro¬ 
motion.  and  staff  training.  Age  3». 
Resume.  Box  7273,  Editor  ft  Pa®* 
lisher.  _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assis¬ 
tant.  Good  sound  classified  experience. 
Married,  draft-exempt.  Box  104,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


ba^i°fZi“.'i1iir^C;  _ PM«7  AdvertMgs - 

competent  and  agree-  aD  MANAGER  of  Oregon  daily,  *® 
and  permanent  Job  for  years’  experience,  wants  to  fflsk* 
’.  State  age,  experience  change  in  good  dally,  Oregon,  WmB- 
Write  to  Box  7288,  ington  or  California.  Box  7348,  Eoi- 
isher.  tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Febmory  17,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


iDVERTISINO  SALESLADY,  20  ATTENTION 

Teirs’  experience,  live  weekiy,  conn-  WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 

trr  daily.  Aaaiatant  to  advertiaing 

manager.  Referencea.  B.A.  207  Hal-  PTLL  that  permanent  or  temporary 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ABLE  NEWSMAN:  41,  married, 

draft  exempt,  college  gradnate,  all- 
around  daily  experience,  published 
weekly  3  years,  seeks  desk  position 
daily.  Box  7378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


City  Desk  Note 
NO  DRAFT  FOR  THE  GALS  I 
ABLE,  very  able  vitamin  fed  gal  re¬ 
porter,  31,  nice,  warm  feature  sense 
and  a  passion  for  accuracy  on  spot 
news.  6  years’  metropolitan,  some 
rural  experience.  Prefer  Midwest 
Sromotion.  Educational  background  7282,  Editor  h  Publisher.  daily.  Box  5636,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

excellent.  Can  organise  and  manage  -  COPYREADER-REPORTER  now  on 

dep^tn'®’'!  for  maximum  efficiency  metropolitan  a.m.  daily.  Seeks  metro- 

6ood  copy,  layout,  selling  and  staff  EDITORIAL-SPORTS- AR-HST  —  14  politan  p.m.  job.  Single,  26,  B.A., 

training.  Looking  lor  position  witn  experience  with  top  metropoli-  draft  exempt.  Now  making  $73.  Box 

greater  opportunity  tnat  starts  in  tne  newspaper  seeks  change  to  large  7379,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

17,500  $10,000  bracket  43  years  old.  ^^gteru  or  southern  daily.  Best  of  p,>PVRi.-4rn.-H  '  nn  big.  ricv 

Good  health,  hard  worker.  Box  115.  references.  Capable  of  handling  roto,  5^,??  J  mlLn/ 

Editor  A-  Publisher.  ,  „ering.  Spo^cartoons.  picture  Uy-  p^re:ra^?olV  V^us^emS. 


lie  Irvine  St.,  Richmond,  Kentucky. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
OUTSTANDING  record  of  production 


war  vacancy  with  recent  graduate 
long  seeking  daily  newa  experience. 
Publicity  and  weekly  background. 
Draft-proof  OSS  veteran,  26,  aingle. 


(s  sd  manager  of  dailies  to  40,000  BS  in  Journalism,  MA  Government, 
circulation.  Experienced  in  all  de-  camera  knowhow,  pilot  license.  Will 
partments.  Have  handled  all  types  relocate,  do  anything  news-wiae.  Box 
promotion.  Educational  background  7282,  Editor  St  Publisher, 
excellent.  Can  organise  and  manage 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


advertising  SPACE  SALESMAN 
OR  MANAGER,  long  experience  sales, 
ropy,  layout,  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  last  few  months  manager,  daily, 
smali  staff.  Draft  exempt,  available 
Eeh.  28th.  Box  7371,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


AD  MANAGER  wants  top  job  in 
pleasant  small  city  South.  Like  Flor¬ 
ida.  Age  over  50,  highly  capable  in 
sound  selling,  service,  management 


lettering,  Sporta  cartoons,  picture  lay¬ 
out  and  retouching,  ad  layout,  dia- 


etc'  Last  employer  recommends.  Box  7374, 

„  COPYREADER.  REWRITE 

tempt  at  leeicins  position  elsewhere.  Man,  28,  married,  draftproof,  de^ee, 
Box  7281,  Editor  &  Publisher.  7  years  small,  metropolitan  dailies, 

wire  service.  Now  wire  editor  small 
daily.  Box  7369.  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


EDITOR— MARKET-WISE 
writer,  publisher’s  assistant.  5  pnb- 


(20  years)  now  writer. 


K- 'b7;  T’.vlTdV.o;  I  “Kwf.b.,:  ffiieSS 


Coircspondcnts 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL — Experi¬ 
enced  man.  Can  do  features,  spot 
sews  for  trade  publications.  Have 
own  press  camera.  Do  own  develop¬ 
ing.  Write  Dick  Bruner,  1325  W. 
27th  St..  Minneapolis  8.  Minnesota 


draft-proof,  has  done  newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity  writing.  Write  me  %  Mitor  St 
Publisher,  Box  7341. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PICTURE  EDITOR 
LAYOUT  MAN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Want  Position 
with 

picture-conaeions 

magazine 

or 

house  organ. 

Layout, 

feature  photography. 

Know  letterpreas 
and  gravure 
production. 

25,  Vet 

Journalism  degree 
8DX 

Professional 

experience. 

Reply  Box  109,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


VETERAN  MANAGING  EDITOR 
wishes  job  on  larger  paper.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Would  make  competent  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Box  107,  Editor  A  Pub* 
lisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  seeks  post  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  publishing  house; 
,  assistant  to  school  editor.  Formerly 
LAWYER-Jonrnalist,  married.  Veter-  with  Harper  Sc  Brothers.  Education: 


or  call  Chelsea  3-0639  TODAY. 


with  Harper  Sc  Brothers.  Education: 
an.  24,  LL.B.,  newspaper,  public  bA,  M.E.D.  in  Vocational  Guidance, 
opinion  polls  and  law  experience.  Sc-  Rnth  Mann  Riea,  230  E.  51  St.,  New 
nous,  eager  and  will  locate  anywhere  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdnrado  5-0300. 
with  a  future.  Sidney  Bush,  1718  E. 

29  St.,  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 


Norm  Britbin,  Lybeeker  Road, 


LOS  ANGELES  COVERAGE,  seen-  Pullman,  Waahlncton. _ ^ 

rate,  vivid  news,  features.  Reporter  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  23,  de- 

17  yesrs,  here  5.  Photos  by  associ-  sires  job  on  daily.  Weekly,  trade)  103,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 

It*  Fee  or  retainer.  10717  Kelmore,  jonmaf  experience.  B  A.  English.  Ex-  RADIO  and  Television  column— a  eir- 

Culver  City.  California. _  cellent  referencea.  Drive  own  ear.  1  p„i,tion  builder.  Reviews  and  nra* 

unrTHPte-P  cwwvovt  xr Recent  Honorable.  Medical  discharge. 

SOCTHE.AST  PENNSYLVANIA— Ex-  Rox  7328.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWS  or  wire  editor,  or  general 
copyreader.  20  years’  experience.  Now  DRAFT  EXEMPT  Vet,  34.  Still 
employed.  46.  $85  in  ^uth.  Box  movie  photographer  experience  re 


PhotograiAen 


cniation  builder.  Reviews  and  pre¬ 
views  in  weekly  series.  Station  and 


porting,  desk,  newscasting.  Want 
newa.  Public  Relationa  job  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  7290.  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


perienced  newsman  for  news,  maga- 
tine.  trade  journal  assignments.  Box 
118,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  trial  lawyer,  lectmr 
er  and  script  writer  wishes  eonnec- 


Network  contsets.  Samples!  Box  7368,  PRESENTLY  employed  desires  change 


Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


to  larger  daily,  excellent  background 
and  references.  Reply  to  Dave  Knox, 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  Copyread 
PROGRESSIVE  minded  newsman,  not  |  ▼eteran^ 


Editorial 


er  anq  scrip*  ^*er  wisnea  eonimc-  reporter,  editor,  publicist,  sports  v  ’ 

U®”  Lve-wire  publication.  Write  writer,  27,  college  grad.  Seeks  job  Idaho  State  Journal.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Box  7334.  Editor  »  Pnblither.  1  j„  newspaper,  house  organ,  publicity  ARGENTINE  PHOTOGAPHER  in 

or  other  allied  field.  Future  more  im-  New  York  City  until  March  1  for 
portsnt  than  starting  salary.  Box  113,  photographic  assignments  in  Argen- 


afraid  of  bard  work,  tired  of  the  snow  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  . 

isd  cold,  seeks  position  in  Southwest.  PAST.  HARD-HITTING  newtman,  12  REPORTING,  feature  writing,  other 
^liege  gradnate,  single,  war  veteran,  years’  experience,  metro  and  small  editorial  capacity;  A.B.  in  English, 
Three  years  aporta  editor  of  one  city,  ail  beats,  rewrite,  general  us-  male,  married,  veteran;  excellent  eol- 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  dailies.  Box  signment,  rim.  Sneceasfnl  magaiine  lege  record;  anxions  to  begin  career 
7K2.  Editor  Sc  Poblisher.  writer.  Age  33,  married,  family,  with  paper,  magaiine,  wire  service; 


ARGENTINE  PHOTOGAPHER  in 
New  York  City  until  March  1  for 
photographic  assignments  in  Argen¬ 
tine.  Chile,  Uruguay,  etc.  (English 
REPORTING,  feature  writing,  other  I  wording).  Award  winner.  10  years 
editorial  capacity;  A.B.  in  English,  experience.  Box  7349,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
male,  married,  veteran ;  excellent  eol-  lishcr. _ 


PHOTOGR.4PHER  Feature,  Newa, 
Promotion,  Excellent  laboratory  tech- 


YOCNO  WOMAN,  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  city  daily  desires  position  as  i  i. 

editor  of  society  or  woman’s  pages  on  GIRL  REPf^TER  wants  job  on  Mid-  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  A-1  reputation 
metropolitan  newspaper.  University  5^***  daily.  Experienee  reporting,  edit-  references.  Brisk,  ooiorful  copy. 

school  of  jonrnslism  gradnate,  best  '"*•  make-np,  telegraph.  Jonrnaliam  Snappy  makenp.  Real  circulation  leTTTnRFLFSS  JOB  eheeki  career  5 

«fere„,„.  Box  7229,  Editor  *  PnV  degree  Now  editing  state  laW  ,„nder.  Speedy  reliable.  Kxperienced  ^y^^^.'^^^Sity-editorill^Vo^^^^^ 

- Ll'-irw  •  .  sportseaster.  Married.  Over  draft  27.  employed  Chicago  area. 

ALL-AROUND  VEWSMAM  want,  tnh  0P«r,'."R  for  a  former  age.  Seek  comtenial  placement  medium  r  ,o5.  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

on  dA.i  I®**  feminine  Society  editor,  city  hall  re-  sized  city.  Box  101,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  _ . — - — ; — .  — 

Irid  nbi.  ^  P®’-*'’'-.  i’eP®rier.  feature  lisher.  Mechanical 

*  Publisher  *  writer-^n  good  size  CalifoAiia  dal- 


drsft  exempt.  Box  7345,  Editor  St  locate  anywhere.  Box  120,  Editor  A  nieian.  writer.  Draft  exempt.  Box 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


7353.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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writer — on  good  size  California  dal¬ 
lies  1  University  Wisconsin  gradnate. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-writer-desk.  30,  so- 


RTPOBTi.-*?  rnpsTPie  »  r>wr» - a -  University  Wiseonsin  grannste.  eonacientious.  intelligent,  6  years’ 

dsiW  ^  Go  anyplace.  Box  7319,  Editor  *  Pub-  experience.  B.J.,  SDX.  $85.  Box  7380, 

osny  experience  on  small  and  metro-  Usher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


politan  papers,  age  28.  single,  ref¬ 
erences.  Edited  weekly  magssine. 
Ralph  Kessler,  116  E.  Mosholn  Park- 
5«T  S..  Bronx  58.  N.  Y. 


ou  r-n.  ,?Pf>RTS  WRITER 
\r  *4^  *  sports  editor  small  daily 
vrite  daily  column,  heads,  edit  wire 


REPORTER — two  and  one-half  years’  SPORTS  WRITER  of  six  years’  ex-  I 
P®'’ce.  sports,  features,  perienee  desires  position  of  editor  or 
Vet.  25.  wants  assistant.  Former  employe  of  nation’s 

eitv  daily.  Box  7352,  Editor  A  Pnb-  j^p  sports  publication.  Trained  in 
Itsher.  nfiiot*  rthfivoM  fh#  nowit  writing.  Familv 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
PRODUCTION  EXPERT 
SEEKS  JOB  WITH  A  CHALLENGE 
IF  YOUR  composing  room  is  in  a 
rut,  needs  new  blood.  MODERN 
know-how,  and  yon  really  want  a 
rapable  exeentive — here’s  year  man. 
My  methods  assnre  efficient  opera- 


other  phases  of  news  writing.  Family  tion.  savings  and  harmony.  Know 
SE.ASONED  REPORTER.  REWRITE  man,  age  28.  vet.  draft  exempt.  Lo-  union  law.  My  age  is  43.  Married. 


wpy,  layout,  use  ’  camera  College  20  years  city  heats.  Draft 

psd.  draft  exempt,  go  anywhere.  Box  veteran  Active,  healthy,  tem- 

'"86,  Editor  *  PmI,!;.!,.;.  pernte.  dependable.  Prefer  east  U.  S. 

- — - - -  • -  Ple.ise  state  salary.  P.  0.  Box  810, 

ABILITY.  ACTION  1  ATt  MrOregor.  N.  Y. 

teplfer,"%ry;;*s*'',hor’o.igh'‘:x^peri^  SPORTS  EDITOR 

•■"W.  38,  famiW.  prefe?  P  M  in  mTI  KXPERTENCED  sports  editor,  with 


Desk  man.  20  years  city  beats.  Draft-  rale  secondary.  Box  123,  Editor  A  Box  7260  Editor  A  Pnhiiaber. _ 

exempt  veteran.  Active,  healthy,  tern-  Publisher. _  kkFICIENT  Administrator  with 

pernte.  dependable.  Prefer  east  U.  S.  SPORTS  WRITER _ 3  years’  radio  real  "know-how”  offers  services  as 

Ple.ise  state  salary.  P.  0.  Box  810,  eports  director,  assistant  news  editor,  mechanical  superintendent  or  as  over- 
■'Tt,  McGregor.  N.  Y.  Vewsnnner  exiierience  College  erad.  all  manager.  Write  Box  7330,  Editor 


EXPERIENCED  sporta  editor,  with  Rux  7329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  experience.  College  grad.  I  all  manager.  Write  Box  7330,  Editor 
Vet.  Non-reserve.  'Top  references.  I  A-  Publisher. 


w^st,  south.  Now  on  metropolitan  *®'’.'’.  background  wants  permanent  TOP-FLIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR,  45,  of 
P*V7-  Seek  opportunity.  Box  7288,  C®*  ”®®‘‘'‘-  family  man.  who  can  20.000  a.m.  prize  winner  desires 


NEWS  PHOTOENGRAVER 


Editor  A  Publisher.  '  handle  desk,  write  dally  column,  or  ehange,  metropolitan  copy  desk;  news.  5  years’  experience.  One  man  shop. 

OOPYRFinFR  »P®ri»-  steady  and  reli-  ,vire.  managing  editor,  similar  or  Veteran.  3  dependents.  Wm.  Quirk, 

•ires  return  to'T.^w  ‘a  an  ®’  i?®® '/"w  "la Jr..  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin, 

scenrst.  .  ®’'’  temperament,  record;  makeup  awards; 

^  s^'rvice  qnannes  me  for  your  pran.  Prosputly  employpd.  Write  Box  rpfprpnrpii  Box  108  Kditor  &  Pub- _ ^ ; — =“ 

7*’7a  South,  Southwest.  Box  VAf.  wditor  *  Publisher.  iTshJr  ’  PRESSROOM  Foreman. ^25  years’  exj 

1339.  Editor  &  PiihlisliAA  .......  .  . - —  '''  -  perience  Hoe,  Goss.  Scott.  Duplex 

DESKMAV - ^**2  TOP  metropolitan  newsman.  As  far  presses.  Also  stereotyping  rWerenees. 

*«  »>•  low  man  on  romr^w  desk  M  l^«litnr  *  Pnhlisher _  A  -  PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
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rl,»*'"l.  •’reya  adequate,  often  anpe-  draft-exempt,  B.S.  Journalism,  KTA,  em  weekly,  2  years’  experience,  per  engraving  eiyierlence.  Iwer 

Fdu  nackgronnd.  Box  7837,  some  experience,  eager,  seriona,  any-  wants  job  reporter  on  daily.  Box  117,  sonthweat.  Box  7294,  Editor  A  Fnb- 
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cover  any  sports.  Steady  and  reli- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


What  is  a  newspaper  worth  to 
the  reader? 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  days  when  it  was  thought  that 
a  newspaper  should  be  sold  to  the 
public  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
and  the  advertisers  should  carry 
the  bulk  of  production  cost.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  daily 
paper  sold  at  the  predominant 
price  of  one  or  two  cents  and 
the  Sunday  paper  sold  for  five 
cents  maximum. 

Then  in  an  era  of  rising  costs 
it  was  conceded  that  perhaps  the 
reader  was  getting  too  much  for 
too  little  and  that  he  ought  to 
contribute  more  to  paying  the 
freight.  The  daily  price  then  be¬ 
came  standardized  at  3  cents  and 
the  Sunday  price  at  10  cents. 

Since  then  we  have  experienced 
another  period  of  rising  costs  dur¬ 
ing  which  thinking  has  gone 
through  another  transformation  as 
to  how  much  or  w4iat  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  production  the 
readers  should  pay.  Among  metro¬ 
politan  papers  the  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  in  recent  years  has  ranged 
from  30  to  40%  of  total  revenues 
and  the  five<ent  daily  and  1.S- 
cent  Sunday  prices  prevail. 

Following  the  continued  spiral 
of  costs,  newspaper  prices  have 
begun  another  round  of  increases 
in  recent  months.  Advertising 
rates  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  but  many  publishers  have 
agreed  they  cannot  continue  to 
meet  increased  costs  by  soaking 
the  advertisers — ^they  believe  the 
readers  ^ould  help  pay  the  bills. 

So,  some  of  the  West  Coast 
publishers  went  to  7  cents  daily. 
And  at  least  one  publisher  has 
continued  the  trend  going  from 
15  to  20  cents  Sunday  with  un¬ 
usual  success.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  that  new^apers  can 
charge  these  higher  prices  if  they 
put  out  a  paper  that  is  worth  it. 


With  the  January  14  issue,  the 
Hartford  Courant  increased  its 
Sunday  per  copy  price  from  15  to 
20  cents  which  we  believe  makes 
it  the  first  new^aper  to  adopt 
that  price  for  its  entire  circulation 
area. 

On  January  7,  the  last  week  at 
the  old  price,  the  Courant’s"  net 
paid  was  116,000.  In  four  weeks 
to  Feb.  4  it  dropped  only  3400 
copies,  or  3.2%  and  on  Feb.  11 
gained  back  400  of  those'  indicat¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  loss  had 
bron  reached.  What’s  more,  the 
3.2%  drop  left  the  Courant  still 
4,000  ahead  of  the  same  Sunday 
a  year  ago. 

The  newpstand  loss  was  slightly 
ahead  of  the  carrier  loss,  which 
is  to  be  expected.  On  Feb.  4,  four 
weeks  after  the  jump,  city  carrier 
sales  were  off  only  2.8%  while 
city  dealers  were  off  3.6%.  Branch 


carriers  in  outlying  areas  were  off 
3%  and  branch  dealers  were  off 
4.09%. 

Here  is  the  way  the  circulation 
picture  looked  for  the  four  weeks 
following  the  announcement.  In 
the  first  week  net  sales  were  off 
1.8%,  the  second  week  down 
2.1%,  the  third  week  off  3%  and 
the  fourth  down  3.2%.  The  fifth 
week,  as  we  reported  above,  prom¬ 
ised  to  stop  the  decline  and  turn 
it  into  increases. 

To  put  over  the  increase,  the 
Cqurant  used  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  the  newspapers  in  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  usually  twice  in 
two  weeks  calling  attention  to 
what  a  good  paper  the  Sunday 
Courant  is.  TTie  comic  section 
was  increased  from  10  to  12 
pages  and  four  pages  were  added 
to  the  locally-edited  magazine  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  Courant’s  experience  is  sig¬ 
nificant  for  three  reasons: 

1.  It  proves  that  a  good  news¬ 
paper  can  get  more  for  its  prod¬ 
uct  from  the  readers. 

2.  Its  sales  have  remained  high 
in  the  fringe  areas  where  the 
higher  priced  paper  is  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  local  papers  selling  for 
10  and  15  cents. 

3.  The  newspaper  will  add  al¬ 
most  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  its  operating  revenue  from 
the  circulation  department. 

The  Courant  experience  is  a 
tribute  to  the  reasoning  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  John  Reitemeyer  who  does 
not  believe  that  newspapers  can 
continue  to  get  all  the  increased 
costs  out  of  the  advertisers.  He 
has  proven  that  the  readers  will 
help  when  they  are  offered  a  good 
product. 

*  <» 

In  this  connection  it  is  also 
significant  that  two  New  •  York 
Sunday  papers  have  incrased  theii 
prices  to  25  cents  per  copy  out¬ 
side  of  the  50-mile  radius  with 
unusual  success.  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  raised  Sundays  to  that 
price  at  different  times  last  Fall. 
The  Times  reports  it  lost  small 
amounts  but  not  the  amount  of 
circulation  anticipated.  The  Herald 
Tribune  says  the  loss  didn’t  even 
approach  the  estimate  of  loss  and 
that  it  was  the  most  successful 
increase  since  it  went  to  5  cents 
daily  in  the  city. 

As  a  commentary  on  whether 
the  25-cent  price  is  justified  for 
newspapers  like  the  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  we  give  you  a 
quote  from  Louis  Lyons,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation,  from 
his  address  to  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  in 
Des  Moines  last  Fall.  He  noted 
the  increase  in  price  and  thought 
“that  it  is  the  most  important  fact 
about  journalism  that  I  have  en¬ 


countered  in  my  lifetime — Sunday 
papers  25  cents. 

“I  think  it  is  worth  it.  1  am  all  for 
it.”  He  thought  it  would  be  more 
wholesome  if  the  reader  paid  more 
in  proportion  to  the  advertiser 
for  the  daily  paper  also. 

Mr.  Lyons  noted  that  several 
times  the  Sunday  Times  weighed 
four  pounds.  He  figured  at  $110 
per  ton  the  paper  alone  in  such  an 
edition  cost  22Vi  cents  and  the 
other  IVi  cents  wouldn’t  pay  for 
delivery.  He  thought  the  reader 
ought  to  be  conditioned  to  pay 
more  for  his  paper. 


4(  ♦ 

Newspapers  in  this  country 
have  always  been  timid  about 
charging  more  to  the  reader.  They 
have  held  to  the  idea  that  news¬ 
papers  should  be  priced  at  the 
lowest  possible  making  them  avail¬ 
able  to  the  large  mass  of  people. 
That's  an  admirable  theory  but 
the  facts  show  that  whenever 
a  newspaper  increases  its  price  the 
circulation,  although  perhaps  suf¬ 
fering  a  temporary  loss,  continues 
its  long  trend  rise  anyway  with 
the  net  result  that  the  newspapers 
enjoy  more  income  at  no  great 
loss  in  readers. 

But,  looking  “South  of  the  Bor¬ 
der,”  did  you  know  that  in  Cara¬ 
cas,  Venezuela,  the  four  leading 
newspapers  charge  37V2  centimov 
per  copy  to  the  reader?  That  is  ap¬ 
proximately  1 1 14  cents  U.  S.  and 
is  twice  as  much  as  we  in  the  U.  S. 
pay  for  our  standard-size  dailies  in 
New  York. 

And,  although  the  prices  are  not 
comparable,  did  you  know  that 
14  daily  newspapers  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  (all  but  6  of  the  total) 
raised  their  prices  simultaneously 
the  last  week  in  January  from 
eighty  centavos  to  one  cruzeiro 
(equivalent  of  from  4  to  5  cents). 
This  increase  was  taken  as  a  joint 
action  by  9  morning  papers  and 
5  afternooners,  and  included  all 
the  papers  of  large  circulation  in 
the  city.  Imagine  all  the  New 
York  newspapers  invoking  such  an 
increase  in  concert — shades  of  the 
Department  of  Justice! 

In  a  statement  to  the  public, 
the  papers  explained  that  news¬ 
print  conditions  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  costs  had  forced  them 
to  this  step.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  home  delivery  in  Rio  and 
virtually  no  mail  distribution,  this 
street  sale  increase  affected  almost 
all  newspaper  readers. 

A  check  10  days  after  the  in¬ 
creases  showed  that  none  of  the 
papers  bad  been  materially  re¬ 
duced  as  a  result  of  the  boost. 

Although  the  Caracas  and  Rio 
situations  have  little  bearing  on 
our  own  price  structure,  they  show 
that  the  forn»er  is  way  out  head 
of  us  in  prices  and  the  latter 
shows  indications  of  catching  up 
rapidly. 

*  *  * 

Here  at  home  the  success  of 
these  Sunday  papers  at  20  and 
25  cents  makes  us  wonder  if  the 
10-cent  daily  isn’t  almost  with  us 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  21*25  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  23rd  annual  Georgia 
Press  Institute. 

Feb.  23  —  New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  Circulation  Clinic,  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswicic, 
N.  J. 

Feb.  23-24  —  South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention 
and  midwinter  Institute,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  C!o- 
lumbia. 

Feb.  26  —  Inter-American 
Press  Assn.,  Board  of  Directon 
meeting,  Mexico  City. 

Feb.  27  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Parker  House, 
Boston. 

March  1-2  —  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Westchester  Country  Club, 
Rye.  N.  Y. 

iVIarch  3 — Nevada  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

March  8  —  Ohio  Hometown 
Newspapers  -Ohio  Weeklies. 
Inc.,  Directors  Publishers  meet¬ 
ing,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel.  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

March  8-9 — Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

March  8-10 — Inter- American 
and  Amasa  Howe  Award,  Cop¬ 
ley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

March  8-10 — Inter- American 
\dvertising  Federation,  conven¬ 
tion.  Uruguay. 


Readers  Provide 
Blizzard  Anecdotes 

Nashville — For  two  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  February  blizzard 
here,  the  Tennessean  and  Banner 
eliminated  all  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lished  eight  pages  of  news.  A 
popular  goodwill  feature  was  a 
contest  for  readers,  with  cash 
awards,  for  the  best  anecdotes  on 
"The  Blizzard  of  ’51.” 

Silliman  Evans,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Tennessean, 
chauffered  writers,  photographers, 
telephone  operators  and  trained 
nurses  through  snowdrifts  in  a 
Jeep.  He  also  delivered  milk  to 
stranded  families. 

■ 

10  Pages  of  Pictures 
On  Gasparilla  Parade 

Tampa,  Fla. — Ten  full  pages  of 
pictures  featured  the  64-page  Gas¬ 
parilla  Edition  of  the  Tampa 
Xforning  Tribune  on  Feb.  6. 

The  annual  special  edition 
marks  the  “invasion”  of  Tampa 
by  Ye  Mystic  Krewe  of  Gasparil¬ 
la.  a  social  organization  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Gasparilla  was  a  pirate 
who  sailed  into  Tampa’s  bay 
around  1800. 

A  parade  of  91  units  lasted 
from  1  p.m.  until  3  p.m.  and  five 
hours  later  the  Tribune  rolled  out 
its  edition  with  179  photos  and  86 
different  stories,  all  produced  by 
the  regular  staff,  plus  two  extn 
photo  men. 
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America’s  electric  light  ami  power  com¬ 
panies  are  ready  to  accept  whatever 
demands  the  nation  makes  upon  them. 

Years  of  planning  and  hnilding  hy  this 
hiisiness-managed  industry  are  hehind  onr 
readiness  to  serve.  Since  the  end  of  World 
^  ar  II  —  during  which  electric  power  was 
“never  too  little  or  too  late”— these  com¬ 


panies  have  increased  their  electric  gen¬ 
erating  capacity  hy  Almost  as  much 

more  is  planned  to  he  added  within  the 
next  three  years. 

There  is  no  power  shortage  in  America 
today.  And  we  pledge  onr  every  resource 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  our  national 
economy  and  to  preserve  our  security. 


The  nation^s  prepareilness  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  citizen. 
That's  why  this  advertisement  is  published  hy  America's  husiness- 
managed.  tax-paying  ELECTRIC  Ll(;ilT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES.* 

o»f  requi'ttt  from  thi$  htarjaiim: 


tv  S.  A. 
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Alert  advertisers  are  becoming  increasingly 


aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Indianapolis  TIMES 


commands  a  remarkably  responsive  readership. 


To  get  the  biggest  return  for  your  advertising 


dollar  in  this  large,  receptive  market,  get 


to  families  through  their  favorite  newspaper  at  low  cost. 


Specify  the  TIMES  for  your  next  Indianapolis  schedule. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.  WorM-r*/«grain«  rhaSun 


CLEVELAND . Praii 

PITTSBURGH . Pna 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N»w, 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timai 


COLUMBUS . Cifiitn 

CINCINNATI . PosI 

KENTUCKY . Pod 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  ....  NowfSontine’ 


DENVER  .....  Rocky  Mtn.  Naws 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott-Horold 

MEMPHIS . Proti-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorcial  Appaol 
WASHINGTON . Nawi 


EVANSVILLE . f"an 

HOUSTON . ^raM 

FORT  WORTH . 'roa 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tr.wMa 

EL  PASO . Harolo  Pod 


Oanaral  Advertiaing  Daportmant,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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